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338 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


St. John's Gate, Clerkenwell. Mr. W. 
P. Griffith, the architect entrusted with 
the repairs of St. John’s Gate, has lately 
communicated to us a very satisfactory 
report of his progress. The sum of 1082. 
has now been expended in the restoration 
of the North front, in the following works. 
The two towers and the upper portion of 
the Gate have been recased with stone,— 
rough, to accord with the present stone- 
work; new solid stone embattlements have 
been added, and the like window-heads, 
jambs, and sills to the turret windows. It 
remains to restore the South front in the 
same substantial manner. For this object 
it is estimated that about 90/7. will be re- 
quired. About 207. are in hand; Mr. 
R. Taylor has undertaken to move the 
Court of Common Council for a grant of 
10/.—why should it not be more? and 
Mr. Griffith engages to reinstate the minor 
details from time to time, as money comes 
in: so that the good work shall never be 
forgotten. We beg to acknowledge since 
our last a subscription of 5s. from Mr. 
John Cleghorn. 

Mr. Hunter desires us to state in re- 
ference to the terms in which Mr. Corser 
has acknowledged assistance received from 
him in his edition of the Iter Lancastrense 
of Richard James, just issued by the Chet- 
ham Society (Introd. p. eviii), that he had 
nothing whatever to do in preparing the 
text of that poem. The assistance which 
Mr. Corser received from Mr. Hunter in 
this part of his labours was rendered after 
Mr. Corser had printed the text asit now 
stands. Mr. Hunter examined the origi- 
nal manuscript, and sent to Mr. Corser 
those corrections of his text which the 
original supplied, and which appear in 
what Mr. Corser calls “ Errata.’’ The 
text, as far as Mr. Hunter knows, is Mr. 
Corser’s own entirely. It must, it is feared, 
be pronounced a very indifferent one. 
Those who are acquainted with the MS. 
will not visit Mr. Corser too harshly ; but 
Mr. Hunter may be excused if he has no 
wish to be a participator in the allowance 
or indulgence. Mr. Corser’s ‘‘ Errata’’ 
consist eutirely of corrections with which 
Mr. Hunter supplied him: and yet he has 
not used all the corrections that were sent 
to him. One of those omitted by him is 
of some importance. Mr. Corser prints, 
‘*Uppon a high downes whose ribs and 

bones,’’ &c. 1. 325. 


While James has written,— 


“* Uppon a high downes browe whose ribs 
and bones,’’ &c. 

With reference to the Neville descent, 

through Thwaytes, from Paston, Mr. W. 


D’Oyxy Bay ey considers the letter from 
Lorp BrAYBROOKE, in our last Number, 
highly satisfactory, and has now every 
reason to believe that the chief question 
under discussion is within the power of 
Mr. Lone or the Heralds to dispose of : 
for Edmund D’Oyly, husband of Catha- 
rine Neville, was buried with heraldic 
pomp in 1612, when the impaled arms of 
D’ Oyly and Neville with guarterings were 
used. Now, no doubt the Heralds have 
record of this funeral ; and if so, the arms 
of Saville, Paston, and the royal coat, will 
occur among those quarterings, were Eli- 
zabeth Gresham entitled to them. 

Mr. Mivanpasks whether the MS. Life 
of Nicholas Ferrar, of Little’ Gedding, 
written by his brother, is still in existence. 
It formed part of a collection of papers, 
relative to the family, possessed by Dr. 
Peckard, Master of Magdalen Coll. Cam- 
bridge, and from it he composed the Life 
of N. Ferrar, which was published in 1790. 

W. R. has favoured us with the following 
copy of the Song for which Mr. Cary (as 
mentioned in our last, p. 236,) was at a 
loss :— 


HOW IMPERFECT IS EXPRESSION. 


Sung by Mrs. Jordan, at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. 
How imperfect is expression 
Some emotions to impart, 
When we mean a soft confession, 
And yet seek to hide the heart. 
When our bosoms all complying 
With delicious tumults swell, 
And beat what broken, faltering, dying 
Language would but cannot tell, 


Deep confusion’s rosy terror, 
Quite expressive, paints my cheek ; 
Ask no more, behold your error, 
Blushes eloquently speak. 
What though silent is my anguish, 
Or breathed only to the air, 
Mark my eyes, and as they languish 
Read what yours have written there. 


O that you could once conceive me, 

Once my soul’s strong feelings view, 
Love has nought more fond, believe me, 

Friendship nothing half so true. 
From you I am wild, despairing, 

With you speechless as I touch ; 
This is all that bears declaring, 

And perhaps declares too much. 

Perhaps some correspondent can now 
supply the name of the author of this 
beautiful song, and the occasion of its 
production. 

ERRATUM. 


 P. 277, col. i. 1. 9, for expurgatory, read 
prohibitory. 


SO Sa a 
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(Continued from p, 245.) 


WE must now leave our faithful guide Mr. Cary, and give some little 
account of a French poet whose name does not appear in his list ;* at the 
same time we must acknowledge that, to English readers, the translation 
has so far superseded the original, that Du Bartas’ poem of the Creation 
is read only in the translation of Sylvester ; and we suspect that in his 
own country little of him besides his name, once illustrious for the 
trophies that surrounded it, is now known ; and these poems, that passed 
rapidly through thirty editions, and were surrounded by a crowd of 
admiring commentators, critics, abridgers, and imitators, are scarcely ever 
removed from the distant and dusty shelf on which they have long reposed. 
Yet books far worse than this will repay the industry of those who read 
them ; and we shall be much disappointed if the little we shall have an 
opportunity of saying, respecting his translator, does not awaken a desire 
in the lovers of our early poets, to be better acquainted with a work sin- 
gularly distinguished for its poetical merits and defects even in its own day. 


GUILLAUME DE SALLUSTE DU BARTAS 


was descended from a noble family of Gascony ; born at Montfort near Nerac 
in 1544: his father was Treasurer of France. He quitted the Roman 
Catholic religion and attached himself to Henry IV., then King of Navarre, 
by whom he was employed at the courts of Denmark, England, and Scot- 
land. To Scotland he was sent with a view of bringing about a marriage 
between Henry’s sister and our James I. His manners and talents seem 
to have recommended him to the particular favour of James, who wished 
to have detained him in his service ; but he was too strongly attached to 
his own master. He was no less famous as a soldier than as a poet. He 
was with Henry at the battle of Ivry, which he has celebrated ; but did not 
live to see him on the throne of France, as he died the same year, 1590, 
aged 45. In religion he was a rigid Calvinist. His poem on the Creation, 
“ Commentaire sur la Semaine de la Creation du Monde,” in seven books, is 
his great work. Pierre de L’Ostal, in a sonnet addressed to him, which may 
be seen at the head of his works, says that his book is “plus grand que tout 
Tunivers.” It is very little known, though it is to be met with in England 
in the original among the dealers in old books. But he has written also 





* We beg leave to acknowledge a mistake we inadvertently fell into in our last 
number, of having attributed the introductory essay to the volume to Mr, Cary, instead 
of the Rev. Henry Cary, the editor.—Rev. 
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other poems; ove of the most singular is on the Queen of Navarre 
entering into the City of Nerac. Three nymphs dispute the honour of 
saluting her Majesty. The first addresses her in Latin verse, the second 
in French, and the third in Gascon. His larger poem was so popular 
that it went through more than thirty editions in six years. His poem of 
“‘ Judith” was written at the command of the Queen of Navarre, and had 
the honour of being praised in some Latin lines by Julius Cesar Scaliger, 
n which a comparison is drawn between Queen Margaret and Judith, 
much to the advantage of the former :— 

Ergo tibi major stat gloria, namque subacto 

Marte, utrinque omnes, Margari, pace beas, &c. 

The poetical merit of this piece must not be supposed to rank higher 
than the taste of the time would allow; but there are here and there in it 
some curious allusions to the times in which it was written, particularly the 
satire on the Court-Ladies, in the fifth canto. His poem on the “ Triumph 
of Faith” is dedicated to Gui du Faur, Lord of Poibrac, President of 
the Parliament, and Privy Councillor of the king. So much for the 
poet himself; but, as we have said, the lustre of his name has, at least in 
our country, been quite obscured by that of his translator, Joshua Syl- 
vester, of whom we proceed to give some account, in the words of Antony 
Wood :—* Contemporary with this worthy poet ( Chapman ) was another, 
Joshua Sylvester, usually called by the poets of his time Silver-tongued 
Sylvester. Whether he received any academical education, (having had 
his muse kindly fostered by his uncle, William Plumb, esquire,) I cannot 
say. In his manly years he is reported to have been a Merchant Adven- 
turer. Queen Elizabeth had a great respect for him; King James I. had 
a greater; and Prince Henry greatest of all, who valued him so much that 
he made him his first poet pensioner. He was much renowned by his 
virtuous fame, and by those of his profession and such as admired poetry 
esteemed a saint on earth, a true Nathaniel, a Christian Israelite. They 
tell us further that he was very pious and sober, religious in himself and 
family, and courageous to withstand adversity ; also, that he was adorned 
with the gifts of the tongues, French, Spanish, Dutch, Italian, and Latin. 
But this must be known, that he, taking too much liberty upon him to 
correct the vices of the times, as George Wither and Vicars, poets, 
afterwards did, suffered several times some trouble, and thereupon it was, 
as I presume, that his step-dame country did ungratefully cast him off; 
and became most unkind to him. He hath translated from French into 
English the Divine Miracles and Works, with a complete collection of all 
the other most delightful works of Will. de Salluste Sieur du Bartas. 
At length this eminent poet, Joshua Sylvester (a name worthily dear 
to the age he lived in), died at Middleburgh, in Zealand, on the 28th 
September, 1618, aged 55.” It would appear from his poems that he was a 
native of Kent (Hadley ?), and was educated under the learned 
Hadrianus Saravia, at Southampton school, from the age of nine to 
twelve, and that this was all the education he had. In one of his poems 
he acknowledges his obligation to Dr. Saravia, and regrets much that he 
nei her went to Oxford nor Cambridge, nor followed his respected master to 
Leyden, whither Saravia was invited, a few years afterwards, to fill the 
divinity chair. Joshua Sylvester was a zealous Puritan, and much attached 
to Archbishop Abbot, who “ was at the head,” says Neale, ‘ of the doc- 
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trinal Puritans.” Another of his patrons and friends was Anthony Bacon 
(elder brother of the Lord Chancellor), who had resided at Geneva, in the 
house of Theodore Beza, the colleague of Calvin; indeed,it has been observed 
that the court of Prince Henry was puritanic.. His favourite chaplain, 
Joseph Hall, was at that time a favourer of puritanism. Drayton dedi- 
cated his “ Miracles of Moses,” to Sylvester and Du Bartas— 


Sallust, to thee, and Sylvester thy friend, 


Comes my high poem, peaceably and chaste, 
Your hallowed labours humbly to attend, 
That wreckful time shall not have power to waste. 


And Drummond, of Hawthornden, commends Sylvester’s translation of 
Du Bartas’s Judith as excellent, and speaks of “ his happy translations in 


sundry places equalling the original ;’ and Bishop Hall ends his commen- 
datory poem with the couplet, 


Bartas was some French angel, girt with bays, 
And thou a Bartas art in English lays ! 

The Poem of Du Bartas was left imperfect at his death. Of his pro- 
posed plan there remained to be written three more days, viz. “ Zedechias,” 
“ Messias,” and the “ Eternal Sabbath,” with their subdivisions ; of these 
** Death, preventing our noble poet, hath deprived us.” 

“ The most popular writer (says Mr. Southey) of King James’s reign 
was Joshua Sylvester. He is best known as the translator of Du Bartas, 
who of all poets that ever flourished (Voltaire perhaps excepted) enjoyed 
the most extensive celebrity during his life. Such bloated reputations 
usually end in blotches ; for there is always a reaction in these things. 
One generation seems to pride itself on defacing the idols of the last: not 
unfrequently they destroy to day the golden calf which yesterday they set 
up, and when idolators turn iconoclasts they act as if the outrageousness of 
the one excess were to efface or to atone for the folly of the other. Thus 
it fared with Guillaume de Salluste Du Bartas. His poem on the Creation, 
or rather his series of scriptural poems, went through ¢hirty editions in the 
course of five or six years, and was translated into Latin, German, English, 
Spanish, and Italian. It was asserted that Ronsard, the first star in the 
French constellation, acknowledged himself to be excelled by this brighter 
luminary, and presented him with a golden pen, as an appropriate offering 
of homage—a tale which the old Vendomois contradicted with charac- 
teristic pride and indignation.* But mark what followed these pre- 








* The sonnet which Ronsard wrote on the occasion was addressed to his friend 
D'Aurat ; it is a fine specimen of poetical wrath,~expressed in poetical languge :— 


Tls on menti, D’Aurat, ceux qui le veulent dire 
Que Ronsard, dont la muse a contenté les rois, 
Soit moins que le Bartas, et qu’il ait pas sa voix, 
Rendu ce temoignage ennemi de sa lyre. 

Ils on menti, D’ Aurat, si bas je ne respire, 

Je scai trop qui je suis, et mille et mille fois, 

Mille et mille tourmens plutét je suffrirois, 

Qu’un aveu si contraire au nom que je désire: 

Ils on menti, D’ Aurat, c’est une invention 

Qui part, a mon avis, de trop d’ambition. 

J’aurois menti moiméme en le faisant paroitre ; 
Francois en rougiroit, et les neuf belles sceurs, 

Qui tremperent mes vers dans leur graves douceurs, 
Pour un de leur enfans ne me voudroient connoitre—Rev. 
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mature glories; before the escutcheon upon his tomb was _ tarnished, 
Du Bartas’s fame had passed away: he shared the fate of all those 
who mount on waxen wings: his faults were exaggerated, his ab- 
surdities remembered, and his merits overlooked or forgotten. Let us, 
however, do justice to a man of shining talents and distinguished virtue. 
Thuanus, who knew and loved him, tells us that from his youth he was 
bred up in arms, remote from the society of learned men, and of those 
who might have taught him to detect and correct his own faults; that he 
knew and lamented the deficiencies which want of proper intellectual culture 
must have occasioned in his writings, and he ever thought modestly of 
himself. Du Bartas had been ambassador in Scotland, and James, who 
vainly tempted him to remain in his court, had translated some of his works 
himself, perhaps not entirely to his own satisfaction, for Hudson tells us that 
hemaintained ‘ that the lofty phrase, the grave inditement, the facund terms, 
of the French Sallust could not be followed nor sufficiently expressed in our 
rude and unpolished English language.’ Hudson ventured to reply ‘that 
it was nothing impossible to follow the footsteps of the same great poet, 
and to translate his verse (which nevertheless is of itself exquisite) suc- 
cinctly and sensibly in our own vulgar speech.’ Upon this the king 
ordered him to try his skill upon Du Bartas’s Judith, and corrected the 
version with his own hand. Long and ill-planned as it is, and full of all 
imaginable faults, there is yet a liveliness in the manner which keeps at- 
tention wakeful, and leads on the reader from page to page,” &c.* Syl- 
vester “was admirably qualified for his task: no writer ever ventured 
to mould the language more freely to his will, coining words, when he did 
not find them ready minted for his use, introducing new compounds, good 
or bad, with equal hardiness, and surprising the reader in the middle of 
his lines with a clash of rhymes, of which the effect is always odd, and 
sometimes fortunate. Without taste, judgment, or genius, he was a 
wonderful rhyming machine; he poured out his verses with force as well 
as fluency ; there was a fullness in them and a swell which sometimes 
covered the want of thought, and always made the thought, whatever it 
was, pass for its full value. Above all, there was a sweetness in the genial 
flow which deservedly entitled him to the appellation of silver-tongued 
Sylvester. Milton, it is well known, had been a careful reader of this 
neglected author, whose works ought certainly to be included in a general 
collection of the English poets. From his time, and probably in con- 
se of his success, the heroic couplet generally superseded every 
other metre for works of length. We find it used by Sandys, Browne, 
May, Chamberlain, Wither, Quarles, and Cowley,” &c. 

In the year 1800, an old friend of ours, the Reverend Charles Dunster, 
Rector of Petworth, published a small volume, called “ Milton’s Early 
Reading, and the prima stamina of Paradise Lost;” his object being to 
shew that Milton was indebted to Sylvester for his poetical expressions, 
figures, and images. The volume is curious, and of Milton’s attention to 
Sylvester no reasonable doubt can be entertained. 





* Mr. Southey is among the many who confess that they have never been able to see 
the original poem of Du Bartas, and he can only speak after the French critics. An 
old French book is difficult to acquire, for the French booksellers will not take the 
trouble to search for what they do not possess; but it is not rare in England.—Rev. 

t It is a curious coincidence that Sylvester's Du Bartas was pritited by Humfrey 
Lownes on Bread Street Hill, at the very time that Milton was actually living with 
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We will give a small specimen of these imitations from the large 
number produced by Mr. Dunster; but sufficient, we think, to prove with 
what attention Milton, in his youthful days, had studied the language 
of the older poet, so that he appeared to have composed his early poems 
with Sylvester’s volume opened before him.* 

Psalm exxxvi. v. 45. 

Milton. The ruddy waves he cleft in twain, 
Of the Erythrean main. 


Sylvester. His dreadful voice to save his ancient sheep 
Did cleave the bottom of th’ Erythrean deep, 
Where the Erythreean ruddy billows roar. 


Psalm exxxvi. v. 53. 
M. But full soon they did devour 
The tawny king with all his power. 
S. But, contrary, the Red Sea did devour 
The barbarous tyrant, with his mighty power. 
Vacation Exercise, 93. 
M. Trent, who spreads 
His thirty arms along the indented meads. 


S. Silver Medway, which doth deep indent 
The flowery meadows of my native Kent. 


Vales, with hundred brooks indented. 





his father in Bread Street. See on this subject Mr. Dunster’s Considerations on 
Milton’s Early Reading. On the situation of Milton’s House, the Spread Eagle in 
Bread Street, and the house of the Printer Lownes, the Star on Bread Street Hill, p. 
220. A. Wood mentions particularly that Milton’s house was burned.—Rev. 

* On Sylvester, see Ellis’s Specimens, ii. p. 330 ; Ritson’s Bibliographia Poetarum, p. 
355; Philips’s Theatrum Poetarum, p.277 ; Brydges’s Restituta, vol. i.p.37, vol.iii. p. 5; 
Censura Literaria,ii. p.241 ; Headley’s Specimens, ii. 134; Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, 
i.p. 143... Ben Jonson thought ‘‘ Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas not well done, and 
that he wrote his verses before he understood to compose.’’ Drummond thought his 
translation of Judith and Battle of Ivry excellent; though he allows him not to be happy 
in his inventions, as may be seen in his Tobacco Battered and Epitaphs. Drake, in his 
Shakspere and his Times, says that Sylvester’s translation was begun in 1590, and com- 
pleted in 1605 ; six editions, three in quarto, and three in folio ; the lastin 1641. See 
also Drake’s Literary Hours, iii. No. 49, 50, 51, ‘* His version was popular in the early 
part of the 17th century, as may be seen by Jonson’s Epigram to him.’’ On Sylves- 
ter’s thefts from Spenser, see Todd’s edition of Spenser, vol. iv. p. 2. Plot, in his 
Staffordshire, p. 57, says,—‘‘ The poet Sylvester, who lived long at Lambourn, in a 
house near of Mr. Hippesley’s, in quality ofa steward to the ancient family of Essexes, 
who for many generations flourished there.’’ See an anecdote of the son of Sylvester 
iu a scarce volume called “ Gee’s Foot out of the Snare.” There was a translation of 
part of Du Bartas by another hand, “‘ The Third Day’s Creation, by that most excellent, 
learned, and divine poet Du Bartas ; done verse by verse out of the originall French by 
Thomas Winter, Master of Arts, 1604,’’ 4to. In the preceding year the translator 
published, ‘“‘ The Second Daye of the First Week of Du Bartas,” which is noticed by 
Antony Wood; but neither he nor Dr. Bliss had ever seen the piece. (See Ath. Ox. i. 
744, 4to.) It is dedicated to Prince Henry, of whose gracious acceptance he the rather 
assures himself, ‘‘ remembering your graceful embracing of my former essay of this 
verie nature, coming but accidentally into your hands.” Four sonnets are added by 
the author, to Sir Thomas Chaloner, Sir George Somers, Sir Thomas Lucy, and Dr. 
James. There is a curious piece mentioned in the British Bibliographer, iv. 220, 
‘The Miracle of the Peace in France, by the Ghost of Du Bartas, translated by J. 
Sylvester ;’” and we may mention that a poem called ‘‘ The Trophies of the Life and 
Tragedy of the Death of that Virtuous and Victorious Prince, Henry the Great, trans- 
lated by J. Sylvester,’ consisting of twenty-nine pages, is appended to ‘‘ Mathieu's 
Heroyk Life and Deplorable Death of the most Christian King Henry IV., translated 
by Grimeston, 4to, 1612,".—Rev, he 
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The word “ indent,” as applied to the course of a river, being very 
unusual. 
Penseroso, v. 6. 


M. And fancies formed which gaudy shapes possess, 
As thick and numberless 
As the gay moats that people the sunbeams, 
Or likest hovering dreams, &c. 


S. Fantastic swarms of dreams there hovered, 
Green, red and yellow, tawny, black and blue ; 
They make no noise, but right resemble may 
Th’unnumbered moats that in the sunbeams play. 


Comus, v. 636. 
M. And yet more medicinal is it than moly, 
Which Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. 


S. Or else the rich fruit of the garden rare, 
Or pretious moly, which Jove’s pursuivant, 
Wing-footed Hermes, brought to th’ Ithacan. 


Lycidas, v. 136. 


M. ———— Where the mild whispers use. 


Mr. Dunster says, “Ido not recollect to have met with ‘ wse,’ pre- 
cisely in this sense, any where but in Sylvester ; where Urania is repre- 
sented as exciting Du Bartas to the study of Heaven-born poesy.” 


S. Dive day and night in the Castalian fount ; 
Dwell upon Homer and the Mantuan muse ; 
Climb day and night the double-topped mount, 
Where the Pierian learned maidens use. 


Sonnet to Sir Henry Vane :— 


M. Vane, young in years, but in sage counsel old. 
S. Isaac, in years young, but in wisdom grown. 


Sonnet on his blindness :— 


M.— Thousands at his bidding stand, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest. 
S. The ministry of angels shall be here, 
But these quick posts with ready expedition 
Try to accomplish their divine commission. 





We extract as the last specimen a longer passage from the Vacation 
Exercise, written when Milton was only nineteen years of age ; and it 
might be reasonably asked if these were the original ideas of so young a 
mind :— 


M. Yet I had rather, if I were to choose, 
Thy service in some graver subject use, 
Such where the deep transported mind may soar, 
Above the wheeling poles, and at Heaven’s door 
Look in, and see the blissful deity, 
How he, before the thundrous throne, doth lie, 
List’ning to what unshorn Apollo sings 
To th’ touch of golden wires, while Hebe brings 
Immortal nectar to her kingly sire. 
Then, passing through the spheres of watchful fire, 
And misty regions of rude air next under, 
And hills of snow and lofts of piled thunder, 
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May tell at length how green-eyed Neptune raves 
In the air defiance, mustering all his waves ; 
Then sing of secret things that came to pass 
When beldam Nature in her cradle was. 


Let the following mental excursion into the elementary and celestial 
regions of the sacred poet be compared with the above :— 


S. And though our soul live as imprisoned here 
Tn our frail flesh, and buried, as it were, 
In a dark tomb, yet at one flight she flies 
From Calpe to Imaus, from th’ earth to skies, 
Much swifter than the chariot of the sun, 
Which in a day about the world doth run; 
For sometimes, leaving these base slimy heaps, 
With cheerful spring above the clouds she leaps, 
Glides through the air, and there she learns to know 
The original of wind, and air, and snow, 
Of lightning, thunder, blazing stars, and storms, 
Of rain, and ice, and strange exhaled forms. 
By the air’s steep steps she boldly climbs aloft 
To the world’s chambers. Heaven she visits oft, 
Stage after stage ; she marketh all the spheres, 
And all th’ harmonious various course of theirs. 
With sure ascent, and certain compasses, 
She counts the stars, and metes their distances 
And different paces ; and, as if she found 
No object fair enough in all this round, 
She mounts above the world’s extremest wall, 
Far, far beyond all things corporeal, 
Where she beholds her Maker, face to face, 
His frowns of justice and his smiles of grace ; 
The faithful God, the chaste and sober port, 
And sacred pomp of the celestial court.—P. 133. 


Milton, as has been observed, has in fact compressed Du Bartas’s 
description, only reversing the order of it, and heathenising, with some 
fine classical touches, the O\vpria dwyara of his predecessor. 

It must be acknowledged that Sylvester was a poet whose work, in 
many parts and passages, was well worthy of Milton’s attention and 
respect.* Poets of his age are at all times making strange deviations from 
the rules of taste, and offending the judgment and feeling ; but they must 





* In Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas he has inserted many passages of his own, 
chiefly relating to persons or events in England. This, we believe, has not been pre- 
viously noticed; for who now reads Sylvester’s Du Bartas? But we, who have long 
Sound that the only source of happiness, or rather content, is employment, have, like 
our old friend Mr. Dunster, read this long poem—this Song of the Two Nightingales— 
with attention, and even with pleasure ; and we will note down the passages where the 
interpolations occur in the 4th edition of 1611 :— 

P. 2. The Translator craving Aide. 

P. 48. Warning to England. 

P. 62. Mention of some English Rivers,— 


Our silver Medway, which doth deep indent 
The flowrie medows of my native Kent, 

Still sadly weeping, under Penshurst walls, 
The Arcadian cygnets’ bleeding funerals, &c. 

P. 69. Praise of ‘‘ Little Lambs-bourn.’’ This was the House of the Essexes, 
referred to by Plot. William Essex, of Lamborn, esquire, married the eldest 
— of Sir Walter Harcourt, of Stanton Harcourt, Baron of Ellen Hall; v. p. 

54. 


P. 75. Praise of the sun-loving Lotus, (introduced among the flowers mentioned by 
Du Bartas,) with praise of ‘‘ Sacred Eliza,’’ 
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be judged by their best passages, their highest achievements, and then 
there will be found much to praiseand to approve. We take the following 
lines from the Creation of Eve as a proof of our assertion :-— 


And thereof made the mother of mankind. 
Graving so lively on the living bone 

All Adam’s beauties, that but hardly one 

Could have the lover from his love descried, 

Or known the bridegroom from his gentle bride, 
Saving that she had a more smiling eye, 

A smoother chin, a cheek of purer dye, 

A fainter voice, a more enticing face, 

A deeper tress, a more delighting grace. 


THE SITE OF PARADISE. 


Yet, over-curious, question not the site 

Where God did plant this garden of delight ; 
Whether beneath the equinoctial line, 

Or on a mountain near Latona’s shrine, 

Nigh Babylon, or in the radiant East : 

Humbly content thee, that thou know’st, at least, 
That that rare, plenteous, pleasant, happy thing, 
Whereof the Almighty made our grandsire king, 
Was a choice soil, through which did roaring glide 
Swift Gihon, Pishon, and rich Tigris’ tide, 

With that fair stream whose silver waves do kiss 
The monarch towns of proud Semiramis. 


THE DECAY. 


Ye honey-dropping hills we erst frequented, 
Ye milk-full vales with hundred brooks indented,— 





P. 85. P. 255. Mention of King James’s 





P. 87. Praise of a Country Life, with 
mention of Places and Praise of King 
James, ending the Book. 

P. 92. 

P. 100. Anecdote of Himself and his 
Merchant Ship, by way of Simile. 

P. 107. An honourable and hardy 
Garter Knight, mentioned under the name 
of Lelius in Eliza’s days. 

P. 118. English Travellers longing for 
home. 

P. 139. Praise of Gigle (Essex). 

P. 146. War of the Roses. 

P. 161. Praise of the River Kennet. 

P. 216. Prayer for Assistance, with 
Praise of the Poet S. Daniel. 

P. 224. Picture of London. 

P. 252. Simile, Defeat of the Spaniards. 


Translation of Poems of Du Bartas. 

P. 277. Praise of Queen Elizabeth. 

P. 333. 

P. 352. London described. 

P. 355. ‘‘ Praise of England,” a long 
interpolation of more than a hundred lines. 

P. 412. Simile of the Avon at Bath. 

P. 478. Praise of the Lord Chancellor. 

P. 487. Hare Hunting on Lamborn’s 
Downs. 

P. 509. Execration of the Popish Powder 
Plot (a long interpolation). 

P. 548. Prayer for England, afflicted 
with the Plague, of above sixty lines. 

P. 626. On Turn-coats and Traitors. 

P. 651. Prayer for God’s Kingdom to 
come. This ends the poem, being the 4th 
day of the 4th Book of the 2nd Week. 


We have not made any extracts from these passages, however curious some of them 





are; firstly, because they would have extended our notes to an immoderate length ; 
and secondly, because we intend to bring them together in a retrospective review very 
shortly. Du Bartas is constantly quoted in Swan’s Speculum Mundi, 4to. 1643, where 
he is called ‘‘ that Nightingale of France ;’’ and the same epithet is given to his trans- 
lator. See Nicolls’s Vertue’s Encomium, 4to. p. 3 :— 


Beneath the shadow of your favour’s wing 
A sweet Silvester Nightingale doth sing. 


Among the Poems of Aaron Hill, vol. iv. p. 133—147, may be found ‘* The Muse 
to the Writer, from the French of Du Bartas ;” also ‘‘ An Ode to Astrea, from the 
French of Du Bartas.”—Rev. ; 
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Delicious gardens of dear Israel ! 

Hills! gardens! vales! we bid you all farewell. 
Turn, therefore, turn your bloody blades on me, 
But let these harmless little ones go free. 

O! stain not with the blood of innocents 

Th’ immortal trophies of your great attents. 

So ever may the Riphean mountains quake 
Under your feet ; so ever may you make 

South, east, and west your own ; on every coast 
So may victorious march your glorious host! 


LivEs oF THE ENGLISH POETS. 


Mr. Cary’s Lives of the English Poets are designed as a continuation 
of Johnson’s Lives ; they reach from Johnson himself, with whose life the 
work commences, and go down to Kirke White, who died in 1806. They 
include the names of seventeen poets, of whom a few are illustrious, 
and the remainder are still held in respect by those who read English 
poetry with a deeper purpose than the mere amusement of the hour. 
The biographical notices are sufficiently copious, and it is seldom that 
the reader would feel inclined to differ from the critical judgment that 
Mr. Cary has passed on their works. We have reserved some of the 
greater names for separate notices, and in our present number merely 
intend to add a few memoranda to the shorter lives. We are rather un- 
willing to bring our own writing in juxta-position with that of Mr. Cary,* 
whose taste in composition we have always thought very finished and 
correct, and formed on the best models both in ancient and modern 
languages: but there is we think little to be now added in the way of 
criticism on the merits and defects of our poets : their works have long been 
before the public, and been weighed in the impartial balance of time: 
commentaries on them, of great merit and rich with the reflection of a dis- 
criminating taste and original genius, have not been wanting ; but there is 
no biography the outline of which will not occasionally open to receive the 
addition of fresh materials, and we can scarcely know too much of those 
whom we admire. 

To Mr. Cary’s account of SMoLLETT we have nothing of consequence 
to add. Mr. Pinkerton says (see his Maitland Poems, vol. i. p. exxxviii), 
“ That his tragedy of the ‘ Regicide’ is poor, though superior to some 
pieces Mr. Garrick brought out with applause.” On his ode called the 
“Tears of Caledonia,” see Scott’s Lives of the Novelists, (vol. i. p. 
124), who mentions the manner in which this effusion was poured forth :— 
“Some gentlemen were amusing themselves before supper with a game at 
cards, while Smollett, not choosing to play, sate down to write. One of the 
company observing his earnestness, and supposing he was writing verses, 
asked if it was not so. He accordingly read them the first sketch of his 
Tears of Scotland, consisting only of six stanzas ; and on their remarking 
that the termination of the poem, being too strongly expressed, might give 
offence to persons whose political opinions were different, he sat down, 
without reply, and, with an air of great indignation, subjoined the con- 
cluding stanza :— 





* It is not by any means an easy task for a writer to form an impartial estimate 
of his own style, especially if he delights in what is called “ fine writing.”” When 
George Hawkins, the bookseller, objected to some rather violent phrases and out- 
landish expressions in Walter Harte’s Gustavus Adolphus, he used to say ‘* George, 
that is whal we call writing.””—Rev. 
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While the warm blood bedews my veins, 
And unimpair’d remembrance reigns, 
Resentment of my country’s fate 

Within my filial breast shall beat. 

Yes, spite of thine insulting foe, 

My sympathising verse shall flow, 

Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 

Thy banish’d peace, thy counsels torn, &c. 


On Smollett’s alleged duplicity to Wilkes, see Wilkes’s Correspondence, 
vol. i. p. 50; Smollett’s Letter, 28 March 1762; and the Briton, Jan. 
1763. 

Of the tragedy of the “ Regicide” the Monthly Review, 1749, p. 72, 
says, “ As to the merit of the play we shall not affront the author so much 
as to compare it with any of the wretched pieces which the judicious 
managers preferred to it. The diction is everywhere animated, nervous, 
and pathetic. The character of the virtuous, brave, and gentle Dunbar 
is finely contrasted to that of the headstrong, fierce, ambitious Stuart. 
Eleonora esteemed most the first, not loving the latter; and, distracted 
between her passion and duty, is a character both natural and well touched. 
We shall say no more here of it than that we think it no hazarded judg- 
ment to pronounce it one of the best theatrical pieces that has appeared 
these many years.” 

A short notice is given by Mr. Cary of Tuomas Warrov, the father 
of the two learned brothers, and Poetry Professor at Oxford. He mentions 
“ that a volume of his poems was, soon after his death, printed by sub- 
scription, by his eldest son Joseph, with two elegiac poems to his memory, 
one by the editor, and the other by his daughter. The latter of these 
tributes is termed by Mr. Crowe, in a note to one of his eloquent Crewian ora- 
tions,—* Ode tenera, simplex, venusta.” In another place he adds, “ That 
his poems, of which I had once a cursory view, appeared to me to merit 
more notice than they have obtained ; and that his version of Fracastorio’s 
pathetic lamentation on the death of his two sons particularly engaged my 
attention. ‘ Suavis adeo poeta ac doctus’ is the testimony borne to him 
by one (Mr. Crowe) who will himself have higher claims of the same kind 
on posterity.” This volume was printed in 1748, with a large and respect- 
able body of subscribers, and was dedicated to the Earl of Craven. This 
elder Warton has certainly as just a claim to be ranked among the collected 
English poets, as several who seem to be permanently placed there. Mr. 
Cary has praised his translation from Fracastorio ; and we select the fol- 
lowing little poem, for the clearness and sweetness of its expression, as 
worthy of attention :— 


AN AMERICAN LOVE ODE. 
Taken from the second volume of Montaigne’s Essays. 


a II. 
Stay, stay, thou lovely, fearful snake, Then, ages hence, when thou no more 
Nor hide thee in yon darksome brake, Shalt creep along the sunny shore, 
But let me oft thy charms review, Thy copy’d beauties shall be seen ; 
Thy glittering scales, and golden hue ; Thy red and azure, mix’d with green, 
From these a chaplet shall be wove In mimic folds thou shalt display ; 
To grace the youth I dearest love. Stay, lovely, fearful, adder, stay.* 





* At p. 180 is an ode in blank verse to Taste, like Collins’s Ode to Evening, and 
which, perhaps, suggested the metre to him; and at p. 16 is a letter to a friend on the 
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Warton’s talents and character did not, however, shield him from the 
stings of the Oxford Satirist ; for Amherst, in the Terra-filius, lets off 
several squibs and crackers at him. See the paper No. xxv. on the 
Poetical Club at Oxford, where he is appointed President, after a warm 
contest with Mr. Rich. To this and the next number, xxvi., the authors 
of the Rolliad have been indebted for some of their wit and humour ; the 
Terre-filius was their prototype. 

In the paper No. x. his attack is more coarse and violent. He says,— 
“ Among all the crowd of Oxford Professors, I cannot help distinguish- 
ing their Po—t—1 Professor, squinting Tom of Maudlin, who had lately 
that honor conferred upon him by a majority of the whole university, at 
the intercession and upon the earnest request of a great number of cele- 
brated toasts, who were best acquainted with his talents and capacities. 
What invisible charms this reverend rhymester may have to recommend him 
so unusually to the good graces of the ladies, God and they only know: 
for visible ones I am sure he has none. I wish after all that they have 
not made a rod for themselves, if what I am informed of be true, viz. 
that this dignified bard has ungratefully turned the vast torrent of his wit 
against his makers, and severely lampooned those who fixed the immortal 
laurel wreath on his brows. All the productions I have seen of his (except 
a few dull verses in print, not worth mentioning) are— 

1. The Hanover Turnip, to the tune of 

‘ And a roving we will go, we’ll go,’ &c. 

2. Verses upon the Chevalier’s picture. 

3. Verses upon the death of the young Prince. 

All which I designed to communicate to the world,as a specimen in 
what a flourishing state the divine art of poesy is at present in Oxford ; 
but I am obliged to decline it, the several elaborate pieces being as impu- 
dent as they are ignorant, and as plentifully fraught with rank, venemous 
treason, as they are with dullness andimpotence. To publish them would 
be to throw filth and ordure into the face of the government. What Jom 
Brown said to another Jom, who had ten times more wit and sense than 
ovr Maudlin Tom, comes into my head whenever I think of him :— 


‘ You write Pindaricks, and be d—d: 
Write Epigrams for Cutlers,’ &c. 


Nay, even that Grub-street province is above his reach; I know nothing 
he is fit for but Billingsgate sermons and inscriptions for walls,” &c. In 
Nos. xv. and xvi. there is another violent attack on him for a sermon 
preached on the 29th May, with the motto, “ Hic putat esse Deos et peje- 
rat.” And in his poem called Oculus Britanniz, p. 48, he joins him 
with Trapp as a poet, 


Egregious wits and critics both sublime, 
Whose kindred talents so exactly chime, 





Love of Pleasure, the first line of which was, perhaps, in Johnson’s memory when he 
commenced his Translation of Juvenal, with 


Let Observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru. 


Warton's line is,— 
All human race, from China to Peru, 
Pleasure, howe’er disguised by art, pursue.—Rev. 
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That hard it is to say, in verse or prose, 

Which happy genius most divinely flows, 

Tn this alone the former does excel, 

That Trepp writes most, but Warton writes as well. 


The above is a fuller account of this writer than has yet been given, and 
we shall only add, that it is not improbable that Gray was led by the 
example of Warton (the father) to write his Runic odes; for he has se- 
lected the same subject, and used the same metre. 

His “ Verses written after seeing Windsor Castle,” are not only pleasing 
in themselves, but perhaps suggested the sonnet which his son Thomas War- 
ton wrote on a similar subject, “‘ From Pembroke’s princely dome,” &c. 

From beauteous Windsor’s high and storied halls, 
Where Edward’s chiefs start from the glowing walls, 
To my low cot, from ivory beds of state, 

Pleased to return, unenvious of the great. 

So the bee ranges o’er the varied scenes 

Of corn, of heath, of fallows, and of greens ; 
Fervades the thicket, soars above the hill, 

Or murmurs to the meadow’s murmuring rill, 

Now haunts old hollow’d oaks, deserted cells, 

Now seeks the low vale-lily’s silver bells, 

Sips the warm fragrance of the green-house bowers, 
And tastes the myrtle and the citron flowers, 

At length returning to the wonted comb, 

Prefers to all his little straw-built home.* 


Mr. Cary’s account of ArmsTRonc is on the whole just, certainly not 
over-estimating either his talents or productions. Of his “ Economy 
of Love,” he speaks in the indignant language of the moralist, and the 
only excuse for such works must be found in the impetuous spirits and 
thoughtless and unguarded temper of youth. It has been however trans- 
lated into Italian, but of the history or merit of the unnecessary labour we 
are quite ignorant.t He had in 1744 published his Art of Preserving 
Health, a didactic poem, that soon made its way to notice, and which, by 
the judiciousness of the precepts, might have tended to raise some opinion 
of his medical skill, Mr. Cary’s judgment of this work is thus given. 














*¢ His Art of Preserving Health is the 
only production by which he is likely to 
be remembered. The theme which he has 
chosen is one, in which no men who lives 
long does not at some time or other feel 
an interest, and he has handled it with 
considerable skill. In the first book, on 
‘*air,’’? he has interwoven very pleasing 


of situations in general, with reference to 
the effects they may be supposed to have 
on health. The second, which treats of 
diet, is necessarily less attractive, as the 
topic is less susceptible of ornament ; yet, 
in speaking of water, he has contrived to 
embellish it with some lines, which are, 
perhaps, the finest in the poem. 











descriptions, both of particular places and 





* Mr. Cary has praised Miss Jane Warton’s verses to her father’s memory, printed 
at the end of the volume, with an ode on the same subject by Joseph Warton, but we 
cannot understand the commencing lines— 

Accept, O sacred shade, this artless verse, 

And kindly, O ye mourning friends, forbear, 

To dear disdaining from his decent hearse, 

All I can give except the tender tear, &c.— Rev. 


+ The title is ‘‘ L’Economia dell’ Amore, trad. dall’ Abate Luigi Delli da Fiesole.’’ 
Lond. 1755, 4to. Mr. Thomas Hollis in his copy wrote an interesting note on the 
printing of the Italian translation, prefixed to which was a drawing by B. Rossi, which 
we believe was intended to be engraved as a frontispiece, but left unexecuted on 
account of the expense.— Rev. 
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‘ Now come, ye naiads, to the fountains lead ; 

Now let me wander thro’ your gelid reign : 

I burn to view th’ enthusiastic wilds 

By mortals else untrod. I hear the din 

Of waters thund’ring o’er the ruin’d cliffs. 

With holy reverence I approach the rocks 

Whence glide the streams renowned in ancient song. 
Here from the desert, down the rumbling steep, 
First springs the Nile: here bursts the sounding Po, 
In angry waves: Euphrates hence devolves 

A mighty flood to water half the East: 

And there, in gothic solitude reclin’d, 

The cheerless Tanais pours his hoary urn. 

What solemn twilight! what stupendous shades 
Enwrap these infant floods! Through ev'ry nerve 

A sacred horror thrills, a pleasing fear 

Glides o’er my frame ; the forest deepens round 
And more gigantic still th’ impending trees 

Stretch their extravagant arms athwart the gloom. 
Are these the confines of another world ? 

A land of genii? Say, beyond these wilds 

What unknown regions ? if indeed beyond 

Aught habitable lies—.” 





‘This has more majesty, and more to fill the imagination than the corresponding 
paragraph in Thomson's autumn, 


Say then where lurk the vast eternal springs, &c.—771. 


Yet it is inferior in beauty to some verses in a Latin poem, by a writer who is now 
living.* 


Quippe sub immensis terre penetralibus alte 
Hiscunt in vastum tenebre : magnarum ibi princeps 
Labitur undarum oceanus, quo patre liquoris 
Omnigeni latices et mollis lentor aquaii 

Profluxere, novi nantes estate superne 

Aerii rores nebularum, et liquidus imber. 

Fama est perpetuos illinc se erumpere fontes, 
Florigerum Ladona, et lubrica vitra Selemni, 
Crathidaque, imbriferamque Lyczis vallibus Hagno, 
Et gelidam Panopin, et Peirenen lacrymosam, 

Illinc et rapido amnes fluere et mare magnum. 





: ‘‘In the third book he once more sembles most in the turn of the expression, 





breathes freely, and in recounting the 
various kinds of exercise by which the 
human frame may be invigorated his 
poetic faculty again finds room to play. 
Joseph Warton, in his Essay on Pope, 
has justly commended the episode on the 
Sweating Sickness, with which it con- 
cludes. In the fourth and last, on the 
Passions, he seems to have grown weary of 
his task, for he has here less compression 
and less dignity. His verse is much more 
compact than Thomson’s, whom he re- 


although he has aimed now and then, but 
with an ill-assured and timid hand, at a 
Miltonic boldness in the numbers or the 
phrase. 

* * * * 

‘But his imitations of other writers, 
however frequent, have no semblance of 
study or labour. They seem to have been 
self suggested, and to have glided tacitly 
and insensibly into the current of his 
thoughts. This is evinced by the little 
pains he took to work upon and heighten 





* We feel grateful to Mr. Cary for his enabling us to become acquainted with these 


truly Lucretian lines; and we must reluctantly confess ourselves ignorant of the 

author. They are, however, well worthy of Mr. H. Frere; of whom it may very 

justly be said, that his being the best writer of Latin verse in our days was only 

one of those titles to praise, which his numerous accomplishments and finished learning 

i might undoubtedly claim.—We hope, however, that some scholar who may read this 
note will favour us with the right name of the poet.—Rev. 
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such resemblances. As he did not labour 
the details injudiciously, so he had a clear 
conception of his matter as a whole... The 
consequence is that the poem has that 
unity and just subordination of parts 
which renders it easy to be comprehended 
at one view, and on that account more 
agreeable than the didactic poems of his 
contemporaries, which, having detached 
passages of much more splendour, are yet 
wanting in those recommendations. One 
objection to his subject is, that it is least 
pleasing at that period of life when poetry 
is most so; for it is not till the glow of 
youth is gone by, and we begin to feel 
the infirmities and the coldness of age, 


that we are disposed to bestow much at- 
tention on the Art of Preserving Health. 
His tragedy is worth but little.* It ap- 
pears from his essays that he had formed 
a contracted notion of nature as an object 
of imitation for the tragic poet; and he 
has failed to give a faithful representation 
of nature, even according to his own im- 
perfect theory. The two short epistles 
on Benevolence and Taste have ease and 
vigour enough to shew that he could, with 
a little practice, have written as well in 
the couplet measure as he did in blank 
verse. If Armstrong cannot be styled a 
man of genius, he is at least one of the 
most ingenious of our minor poets.” 


We have nothing to add to this criticism, which appears to us to be 
very accurately and impartially formed. We think Armstrong’s to be 
the most pleasing specimen of a didactic poem in our language, though we 
have not overlooked the occasional splendour of Akenside,} or the general 
elegance of Dyer. There are some flat passages, and some weak and 
unpoetical expressions, as ii. 100,— 


Besides there often lurks some nameless, strange, 
Peculiar thing,’’ &c. 


And iii. 174,— 
But some one part is weaker than the rest. 


Again, iv. 167,— 





the busy mind 

Finds in yourself a theme to pore upon ; 

It finds you miserable, or makes you so, 
and others of alike nature ; and, notwithstanding the example of Pope, then 
fresh before the eyes of all surrounding poets, Armstrong in his Poem of 
Taste has from indolence or carelessness admitted a rhyme so slovenly and 
incorrect as to offend both the eye and ear of the reader : 





* See Pinkerton’s Maitland Poems, vol. i. p. cxxxix. ‘* Armstrong’s Tragedy of 
the Fond Marriage is extremely well written, but far too melancholy. Mad tragedies 
ought only to be acted in Bedlam.””—Rev. 

‘¢Mr. Meyrick, a retired apothecary and surgeon (says Mr. Bucke, in his Life of 
Akenside, p. 30), knew Armstrong, the author of the Art of Preserving Health. ‘ He 
ruined himself,’ said he, ‘ by that foolish performance of his, ‘‘ the Economy of Love.’’ 
How, in the name of heaven! could he ever expect that a woman would let him enter 
her house again after that? The man was a fooll’’’ Mr. Bucke goes on to say,— 
“ Akenside and Armstrong published their principal poems in the same year. They 
appealed to the consent of mankind in opposite directions ; for, if the poem on the 
Pleasures of Imagination is rich in materials, and brilliant in imagery and versification, 
the Art of Preserving Health is as remarkable for its simplicity of style, and a total 
rejection of ornament. Their success as poets is said to have equally retarded their 
success as physicians. They associated occasionally, but their characters never assimi- 
lated. Akenside, solemn in manner, but engaging and polite, except when unwar- 
rantably put upon, when he became irritable, though never overbearing. Armstrong 
relapsed into a morbid sensibility, the languid listlessness of which is said to have 
damped the vigour of his intellectual efforts to that degree that some have even sup- 
posed he sat for the following picture in Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, 


With him was sometimes join’d, in silent walk, &c. 


We may add that Armstrong is praised in Cuthbert Shaw’s satirical poem called ‘ The 
Race,’ in which ‘ his great abilities, both in sentiment and diction,’ are commended.”— 
Rev. 
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‘¢ For I would rather never judge than wrong 
That friend of all men, generous Fenelon.” 

We have now only to add a few notices which may be useful to those 
who hereafter may wish to give a fuller account of the author and of his 
writings: quite contented if our humble industry should be of assistance to 
critics of Mr. Cary’s talents and knowledge—like the Lampadophoroi 
of old, waiting to light the sons of genius as they tread through the por- 
tals of criticism. Our old friend Mr. Smith tells us, in his Life of Nolle- 
kens (ii. 420), that Sir Joshua Reynolds and Armstrong were Fuseli’s 
best friends, the latter of whom frequently noticed him in the newspapers. 
Mr. Northcote recollects one of Armstrong’s paragraphs running some- 
thing like this: “ Parry may learn from Reynolds that there is one now 
unknown and unpatronised, who will astonish, terrify, and delight all 
Europe.” Now, this very paragraph has been transferred by its author 
from the newspapers, and placed among his Sketches or Essays, and may 
be found in the one headed, “The Influence of Climate on Genius,” 
vol. ii. p. 236. See also Chalmers’ Lives of the British Poets, -vol. xvi. 
p- 518, who says that “ Fuseli speaks highly in favour of the general bene- 
volence of Armstrong’s character.” For his unfortunate attack on Wilkes, 
Churchill lampooned him in “ The Journey,” laying him as the last illus- 
trious victim on the bodies of all the other living poets of the day, whom 
he had previously mangled. 

Churchill’s satire, in its coarseness and virulence, disarms itself ; and, as 
we read the following lines, we feel how much the exaggeration of the 
writer has added to the crime which he undertakes to punish and revenge. 

Let them with Armstrong pass the term of light, 
But not one hour of darkness. When the night 
Suspends this mortal coil, when memory wakes, 
When, for our past misdoings, conscience takes 

A deep revenge ; when, by reflection led, 

She draws his curtains, and looks comfort dead, 
Let every muse be gone. In vain he turns, 

And tries to pray for sleep; an A‘tna burns— 

A more than A“tna—in his coward breast, 

And guilt, with vengeance arm’d, forbids him rest. 
Though soft as plumage from young Zephyr’s wing, 
His couch seems hard, and no relief can bring ; 
Ingratitude hath planted daggers there, 

No good man can deserve, no brave man bear. 

We do not know how far Armstrong was affected by this attack, or 
whether the irritation of his wounded spirit could be soothed by praise, for 
we find in a volume of not common occurrence a Latin ode in his praise, 
« Ad ingenium virum, tum Medicis tum Poeticis Facultatibus preestantem 
Joannem Armstrong, M. D. Ode ;” as it would appear, exhorting him to 
sing the praises of the Duke of Cumberland, after his Scotish victories : 

—-—- Agmine 
Clarum triumphato rebelli 
Tolle ducem, auspiciis paternis, 
Campos volantem per Caledonios 
(Ales minister cui Jovis) impetus 
Hydreeque tundentur feroces, 
Herculeo penitus vigore. 


The verses are signed “ Joannes Theobald, 1747.”* 





* For further and fuller information concerning Armstrong, the reader is referred 
22 


Genr. Mac. Vor. XXVI. 
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Of Dr. Darwin's character, Mr. Cary has given the leading charac- 
teristics, and as much anecdote as will illustrate it, and satisfy the cu- 


riosity of most readers, 


“ An Italian critic, following a division 
made by Plotinus, has distributed the 
poets into three classes, which he calls the 
musical, the amatorial,and the philosophic, 
In the first, he places those who are stu- 
divus of softness and harmony in their 
numbers; in the second, such as content 
themselves with describing accurately the 
outward appearances of real or fanciful 
objects ; and in the third, those who pe- 
netrate to the qualities of things, draw out 
their hidden beauties, and separate what 
is really and truly fair from that which 
has only its exterior semblance. Among 
the second of these, Darwin might claim 
for himself no mean station. It was, in- 
deed, a notion he had taken up, that as 
the ideas derived from visible objects (to 
use his own words) are more distinct than 
those derived from any other source, the 
words expressive of those ideas belonging 
to vision make up the principal part of 
poetic language. So entirely was he en- 
grossed by this persuasion, as, too fre- 
quently, to forget that the admirers of 
poetry have not only eyes but ears and 
hearts also; and that therefore harmony 


Of his poetry he thus speaks. 


and pathos are required of the poet, no 
less than a faithful delineation of visible 
objects. ‘Yet there is something in his 
versification also that may be considered 
as his own. His numbers have less re- 
semblance to Pope’s, than Pope’s to those 
of Dryden. Whether the novelty be such 
as to reflect much credit on the inventor, 
is another question. His secret was, I 
think, to take those lines in Pope which 
seemed to him the most diligently elabo- 
rated, and to model his own upon them. 
But with those forms of verse which he 
borrowed more particularly from Pope, in 
which one part is equally balanced by the 
other, and of which each is complete in 
itself without reference to those which 
precede or follow it, he has mingled one 
or two others that had been used by our 
elder poets, but almost entirely rejected 
by the refiners of the couplet measure till 
the time of Langhorne ; as where the sub- 
stantive and its epithet are so placed, that 
the latter makes the end of an iambic in 
the second, and the former the beginning 
of a trochee in the third foot. 


And showers | thé still | snéw frém | his hoary urns. 
Or dart | thé réd | flash thréugh | the circling band. 


* * * 


* * 


Or where they make the end of an iambic in the first, and the beginning of a spondee 


in the second foot, as 


The wan | stars glim'mering through its silver train. 


* * * 


* * 


The bright | drops roljling from her lifted arms. 


* * * 


There is so little complexity in the 
construction of his sentences, that they 
may generally be reduced to a few of the 
first and simplest rules of syntax. On 


* * 


these he rings what changes he may, by 
putting the verb before its nominative or 
vocative case. Thus in the Temple of 
Nature : 


On rapid feet o’er hills, and plains and rocks, 
Speed the scared leveret and rapacious fox : 
On rapid pinions cleave the fields above, 

The hawk descending and escaping dove, &c. 


* * * 


Sometimes he alternates the forms; as 


* * 





In Eden’s groves, the cradle of the world, 
Bloom’d a fair tree with mystic flowers unfurl’d ; 





to Campbell’s History of Scottish Poetry, p. 222; Miss Burney’s Reminiscences, vol. 
i. p. 19; Life of Fuseli, by Knowles, i. p. 47—59 ; Forbes’s Life of Beattie, vol. i, p. 
204; Physic and Physicians, vol. ii. p. 279. See conversation between Armstrong 
and Wilkes, in Wilkes’s Correspondence, vol. i, p. 204—211. Boswell, in a letter 
to Wilkes, writes—‘‘ In Sir Alexander Dick’s large collection of letters from eminent 
and ingenious men, I find a great many from Dr. Armstrong, some of which are very 
good.”’ Vid. Wilkes’s Letters, vol. iv. p. 320.—Rev, 
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On bending branches, as aloft it sprung, 

Forbid to taste, the fruit of knowledge hung ; 
Flow’d with sweet innocence the tranquil hours, 
And love and beauty warm’d the blissful bowers. 


The last line, or the middle of the last this last line is often so weak, that it 
line, in almost every sentence throughout breaks down under the rést. Thus in this 
his poems, begins with a conjunction af- very pretty impression, as it may almost 


firmative or negative, and, or nor; and be called, of an ancient gem: 


So playful Love on Ida’s flowery sides 
With ribbon-rein the indignant lion guides ; 
Pleased on his brindled back the lyre he rings, 
And shakes delirious rapture from the strings ; 
Slow as the pausing monarch stalks along, 
Sheathes his retractile claws, and drinks the song, 
Soft nymphs on timid step the triumph view, 
And listening fauns with beating hoofs pursue ; 
With pointed ears the alarmed forest starts, 
And love and music soften savage hearts. 

* * * * * 


And in his lines on the Eagle, from another gem :— 


So when with bristling plumes the bird of Jove, 
Vindictive, leaves the argent fields above, 

Borne on broad wings the guilty world he awes, 
And grasps the lightning in his shining claws— 


where I cannot but observe the peculiar 
beauty of the epithet applied to the plumes 
of the eagle. 


the word by which Pindar has described 
the ruffling of the wings on the back of 


It is the right translation of Zetes and Calais. 


TTEpolow VOTa TEe— 


dpixovras tipo roppupéos.—Pyth. 4, 326. 


* * * 


As the singularity of his poems caused 
them to be too much admired at first, so 
are they now more neglected than they 
deserve. There is about as much variety 
in them as in a bed of tulips, of which the 


* * 


than others ; yet they are diversely streaked 
and freckled, with a profusion of gay tints, 
in which the bizarre (as it is called by the 
fanciers of that flower) prevails. They 
are a sight for one half hour in the spring, 





shape is the same in all, except that some 
are a little more rounded at the points 


and no more; and are utterly devoid of 
odour.’’* 


This, in a short compass, is all that need be said on Darwin’s system 
of versification, which is soon found by the reader to be very monotonous 
and tiresome, notwithstanding the occasional splendour of the imagery, and 
the moving diorama of pictures which it presents to the fancy. Some- 
times, however, in his endeavours to increase the natural grandeur and 
effect of objects, he becomes absurd; and sometimes, in venturing to ele- 
vate the familiar, and dignify the artificial, his images are repulsive to our 
taste and feeling of propriety. We remember a poet of the present day 
laughing as he repeated, 

Rolls the gilt landau o’er the velvet lawn, 


Of beaux and belles displays a glittering throng, 
And soft airs fan them as they glide along, &c. 





* On Miss Seward’s claim to the opening lines in Darwin’s poem, see her Letters, 
vol. iii. p. 154, and vol. v. p. 333. See also Richardson’s Literary Leaves, vol. ii. p. 
85, and Gent, Mag. 1783, for May, where the lines are. There are some verses by 
Darwin in his Phytologia, p. 429, on the Art of pruning Wall Trees, and p. 528, 
Address to Swilear Oak. See also Memoirs of Mr. Taylor of Norwich, vol. i. p. 117, 
Mr. Benzler’s letter on Darwin’s poetry, and Mr, Southey’s review of Sayer’s works 
in Quarterly Review, No, Lxrx. p. 198,—Rev. 
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Of his Love of the Plants, our judicious Critic observes :-— 


‘« Here the fiction is puerile, and built 
on a system which is itself in danger of 
vanishing into air, At the end of the 
second canto, the Muse takes a dish of lea, 
which I think is the only thing of any con- 
sequence that is done throughout. The 
second part has been charged with an im- 
moral tendency ; but Miss Seward has 
observed, with much truth, that it is a 
burlesque upon morality to make the 
amours of the plants responsible at its tri- 
bunal; and that the impurity is in the 
imagination of the reader, not in the pages 
of the poet. For these amours, he might 
have found a better motto than that which 
he has prefixed from Claudian,* in the 
following stanza of Marini. 


Ne’ fior ne’ fiori istessi Amor ha loco, 
Ama il giglio il ligustro e l’amaranto, 
E Narciso e Giacinto, Ajace e Croco, 
E con la bella Clitia il vago Acanto ; 
Arde la Rosa di vermiglio foco, 
L’odor sospiro e la rugiada é pianto : 
Ride la Calta, e pallida e essangue 
Vinta d’amor la violetta langue. 
Adone, Canto G6. 


He was apt to confound the odd with 
the grotesque, and to mistake the absurd 
for the fanciful. By an excellent land- 
scape painter now living, I was told that 
Darwin proposed as a subject for his pen- 
cil, a shower, in which there should be 
represented a red-breast holding up an 
expanded umbrella in its claws !”’ 


Of CuristorHER Anstey, the author of the popular poem of “ The 


Bath Guide,” it is said :— 


‘*A painter and a poet were, perhaps, 
never more similar to each other in their 
talents than the contemporaries Bunbury 
and Anstey. There is in both an admi- 
rable power of seizing the ludicrous and 
the grotesque in their descriptions of per- 
sons and incidents in familiar life; and 
this accompanied by an elegance which 
might have seemed scarcely compatible 
with that power. There is in both an 


absence of any extraordinary elevation or 
vigour ; which we do not regret, because 
we can hardly conceive but that they 
would be less pleasing if they were in any 
respect different from what they are. 
Each possesses a perfect facility and com- 
mand over his own peculiar manner, which 
has secured him from having any success- 
ful imitator.t Yet as they were both em- 
ployed in representing the fortuitous and 





* See Claudian de Nupt. Honorii et Marie, 1. 65. In the edition of Claudian by J. 
M. Gesner, which probably was the one used by Darwin, in his note on this passage 
he mentions a poem that may have suggested to Darwin his own. He says, ‘‘ Suavis- 
simum est Adrian. Van Rogen Carmen Elegiacum de Amoribus et Connubiis Plantarum, 
L. B. 1732, 4to.”” This poem we possess.—REv. 

t In Darwin’s Notes on the Winds, appended to his Economy of Vegetation (Note 
xxxiii, p. 90) we meet with the following, which deserves being more widely circulated, 
‘Though the immediate cause of the destruction or reproduction of great masses of 
air at certain times, when the wind changes from north to south, or from south to north, 
cannot yet be ascertained ; yet as there appears greater difficulty in accounting for the 
change of wind from any other known causes, we may slill suspect that there exists in 
the Arctic and Antarctic circles a BEAR or DRAGON, yet unknown to philosophers, 
which at times suddenly drinks up, and as suddenly, at other times, vomits out, one 
Jifteenth part of the atmosphere ; and hope that this or some future age will learn how 
to govern and demonstrate a monster which might be rendered of such important service 
to mankind ! !’’—Rev. 

t The originality of Anstey’s style, humour, and versification, is generally allowed ; 
but there is something not very far distant from it in one of Charles Cotton’s Poems 
called ‘‘ The Journey,” of which, as the volume is not common, we will give a specimen. 


Why faith, quoth I, friend, if your liquor be such, 
For the best ale in England it is not too much, 
Let’s have it, and quickly. O, Sir! you may stay, 
A pot in your pate is a mile on your way ; 

Come, bring out a bottle here presently, wife, 

Of the best Cheshire Hum he e’er drank in his life. 
Straight out came the mistress in waistcoat of silk, 
As clear as a milk maid, and white as her milk, 
With visage as oval and sleek as an egg, 

As straight as an arrow, as right as my leg ; 
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transient follies, which the face of society 
had put on in their own day, rather than 
in portraying the broader and more per- 
manent distinctions of character and man- 
ners, it may be questioned whether they 
can be much relished out of their own 
country, and whether, even there, the 
effect must not be weakened as fatuity 
and absurdity shall discover new methods 
of fastening ridicule upon themselves. 
They border more nearly on farce than 
comedy. They have neither of them any 
thing of fancy, that power which can give 


itself, by mingling it with the marvellous, 
and which has placed Aristophanes so far 
above all his followers. When Anstey 
ventures out of his own walk, he does 
not succeed so well. It is strange that he 
should have attempted a paraphrase of St. 
Paul’s eulogium on Charity, after the 
same task had been so ably executed by 
Prior. If there is anything, however, 
that will bear repetition, in a variety of 
forms, it is that passage of scripture ; and 
his verses, though not equal to Prior’s, 
may still be read with pleasure.”’ 


a new and higher interest to the laughable 


Mr. Cary has observed, “ that the Latin translation of Gray’s Elegy 
has more than usual crampness.” This is true, though he was assisted 
in it by an excellent scholar and good poet, Dr. Roberts, of Eton. But 
Gray justly observed, in a letter to him, that the subject was not a good 
one for a translation, as it abounded in images and expressions which 
belonged to modern times. We have not Gray’s letter by us, but this{we 
think was his meaning; and certainly the “curfew” and “ long-drawn 
aisle,” and “ pealing anthem,” could not be transferred into a dead language, 
without losing much of their peculiar and appropriate signification ; and 
yet this very ode was subsequently selected by several learned men as an 
example of their scholarship and skill in Greek versification,* in preference 





A courtsey she made as demure as a sister, 
I could not forbear, but alighted and kist her, 
Then ducking another, with most modest mien, 
The first word she said, was—Wilt please you walk in ? 
I thanked her, but told her, I then could not stay 
For the haste of my business did call me away. 
She said she was sorry it fell out so odd, 
But if, when again I should travel that road, 
I would stay there a night, she assured me the nation 
Should nowhere afford better accommodation. 
Meanwhile my spruce landlord had broken the cork, 
And called for a bodkin,—No! he had a fork, &c. 

* * * * 


A guide I had got who demanded great vails 

For conducting me over the mountains of Wales, 
Twenty good shillings, which sum very large is, 
Yet that would not serve, but I must bear his charges : 
And yet, for all that, rode astride on a beast, 

The worst that e’er went on three legs I protest ; 

It certainly was the most ugly of jades, 

His hips and his rump made a right ace of spades, 
His sides were two ladders, well spree-gall’d withall, 
His neck was a shelve, and his head was a mall, 

For his colour, my pains and my trouble 1’ll spare, 
For the creature was wholly denuded of hair, &c. 


Some of the lines even sound as coming from the belfry of The Bath Guide— 


Awhile I was doubtful, and stood in a muse 

Not knowing, amidst all that choice, how to choose, 
Till a pair of black eyes, darting full in my sight, 
From the rest of the maidens did carry me quite ; 

I took the glass from her, and while off it went, 

I half dealt, I fancied, a health to the saint, &c.—Rev. 


* Tt is some time since we saw or read these translations; but we recollect that 
Dr. Newbery of Eton, Mr. Tew of the same place, Mr. Ccote, and Mr. Stephen 
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to many much more adapted to the purpose, both in imagery and expres- 
sion. To those who would wish to know more particulars concerning Anstey 
and his poetry, we refer them to Madame D’Arblay’s Memoirs, vol. i. 
p- 33, 80, &c.; and to the Biographical Dictionary of Useful Knowledge, 
wherein the freedom of his poetry is much censured. We may add, that 
when Anstey was presented to Warburton, he said,—* Young man, I will 
give you a piece of advice: you have written a highly successful work— 
never put pen to paper again ; ” and perhaps some of our readers may like to 
know that Lord Ringbone in this celebrated poem is intended for Lord 
Chancellor Northington.* 


As regards the poetry of BEATTIE, we have nothing to add to a few 
remarks which we made in a late number on some weak and faulty pas- 
_ sages, as we considered them to be, in the Minstrel; and we agree 
with Mr. Campbell, that the plan of this poem was not well constructed, 
and that his projected continuation could not have been made to 
harmonize with the opening scenes of the fable. The romantic educa- 
tion of the Minstrel, in the wild seclusion of nature, and amid the 
dream of youthful imagination and poetic sensibility, would have little 
fitted him for his future destiny, for the active walks of public life, 
and the duties of the patriot and the statesman. It was not, we think, 
the death of Dr. Gregory, but the embarrassment of a perplexed subject, 
that brought this poem to an abrupt conclusion; and the author in the 
second canto must have felt its growing difficulties and imperfections.* 


The account given of the Syr Martyn of Mick e is sufficiently 
favourable. Its early parts are the best, and surely it would not have 
been difficult, even with inventive powers of a common class, to have 
brought the story to a better conclusion. To Mr, Cary’s account of the 
“ Lusiad” we may add an anecdote or two, by way of supplement. Mr. 
D'Israeli informs us that Mickle, having dedicated his translation to 
a certain Lord, had the mortification of finding, by the discovery of a 





Weston were competitors for the Classical Honours. Dr. Cooke of King’s, had 
previously printed his translation at the end of Aristotle’s Poetics. Dr. Nares reviewed 
these poems in the British Critic. At the end of his ‘“ Horatius Collatus,”’ Stephen 
Weston printed a Greek translation of two of Horace’s Odes, viz. Lib. iii. Ode 13, 
‘¢O fons Blandusie;’’ and Lib. iv. Ode 1, “ Intermissa, Venus, diu’’—of which we 
recollect he has translated, 


“Te per gramina Martii 
Campi, te per aquas, dure, volubiles.”’ 


~ > , 
vov o° “Apeos réd@ 
"Ev rroin mrepdevt’ era, 
~ , ~ 
Nov év kvpacw aive kvAcvdprxois,!! 


This little volume is dedicated to Sir George Baker, without giving him his title of 
dignity—a singular omission.—Rev. 

* His poem called ‘‘ The Parish Priest dissected,’ 4to. 1774, was suppressed by 
the author, and not reprinted in his works. Many of Anstey’s Letters to Dodsley his 
publisher are in existence, in which he alludes to the persons satirised in his poetry, 
and which, if printed, would go far to form a key to that work. They are full of wit 
and satire.—Rev. 

+ Mr. Cary mentions (p. 305) the portrait of Beattie by Reynolds, with the alle- 
gorical figures attending. This portrait is now almost entirely ruined ; the glazing and 
all the superficial colours have been rubbed off, especially on the principal figure, and 
the face of the moralist and poet answers to the account given by Mr. Campbell of 
him, as having sought oblivion of his griefs—in his cups.—Rev. 
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friend, that he had kept it in his possession three weeks before he could 
collect sufficient intellectual desire to cut open the first page. Mickle 
first published specimens of this translation in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1771, and soon after printed the first book of the Lusiad at Oxford. 
See an account of his dedication in Chalmers’s Lives of the British Poets, 
p- 809. It is said that to Adam Smith’s insinuations he owed the loss of 
the patron to whom he dedicated this poem; but as this story is not 
authenticated, we, from our knowledge of Adam Smith's character, must 
withhold our belief. A critic, who has compared the translation with the 
original,* informs us that passages of ten, twenty, thirty lines, are con- 
tinually inserted by Mickle ; and in one place he has introduced above 
three hundred lines. Mickle translated the Lusiad ¢ as a speculation, 
thinking the subject would excite national interest, and procure him 
patronage. The English Lusiad, he says, is therefore a rifacciamento in 
another language, rather than a translation. We must however add, that 
in our opinion the translation on the whole is very successful, and the 
poetry spirited and harmonious. 

If any persons are still interested in the history or writings of HayLey, 
they will be gratified by the account of him given by Mr. Cary, and 
especially by the notices of his domestic habits, communicated by Mrs. 
Opie. His poetry, we think, has nearly passed away from the public 
curiosity, but his name will live in conjunction with that of Cowper. We 
once visited his seat at Eartham, which though much praised by him 
for the beauty of its situation, and certainly in a fine part of a fine country, 
was grievously spoilt by a hill which rose abruptly and close in front of the 
house, and entirely shut out the scenery. This was probably the reason 
that Hayley’s library and sitting-room was up stairs, where a somewhat 
better prospect might be obtained. The masses of dark wood which acted 
so forcibly on Cowper’s mind, when he was visiting there, and gave such 
a depression to his spirits, were those on the left of the view, and are 
part of the domain of Lady Newburgh, at Slindon. From the hill which 
we have before mentioned, and which terminates the garden grounds, the 
eye commanded a distant and pleasing prospect of the country, sloping 
downwards to the sea at Bognor, Mr. Cary has mentioned the degree of 
intercourse that took place between Hayley and Dr. Cyril Jackson, when 
the latter retired to Felpham ; as we have heard the story, we think from 
what we know of the Dean’s manner, that the original language is more 
likely to have been preserved. Hayley had expressed a wish to be on 
friendly terms with the Dean, and sent some message or letter to that 
purpose. The answer returned was, that Dr. Jackson would have no ob- 
jection to buy his butter of Mr. Hayley, but of further intercourse he 
was by no means desirous. We remember also that Mr. Miller says 





* See Annual Review, vol. ii. p. 575, on the conduct of Mickle’s Lusiad. See 
criticism in Vigors’ Essay on Poetic License, p. 212, &c. An early poem of Mickle’s, 
on passing through the Parliament Close, is given in Campbell’s History of Scottish 
Poetry, p. 244.— Rev. 

+ We have heard that in an early edition of Camoens at Lord Holland’s, at the 
bottom of the title-page a melancholy testimony is written in an old Spanish hand, 
which states that the writer saw Camoens die in an hospital at Lisbon, without even a 
blanket to cover him. Sir W. Jones, in his Commentaria Poes. Asiat. p. 285, 
praises ‘* Camoensium Lusitanum, cujus Poesis adeo venusta est, adeo polita, ut nihil 
esse possit jucundius: interdum vero, adeo elata, grandiloqua et sonora, ut nihil fingi 
possit magnificentius.”—Rey, 
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Hayley never went to church. We are acquainted with a gentleman who 
for several years held the curacies of Eartham and Lavington ; he told 
us that he had a poet in each parish, Sergeant, the author of the Mine, 
and Hayley ; that one was never absent and the other never present at 
divine service.* One anecdote more we may mention from its singular 
curiosity, but whether it is founded on truth we have had no opportunity 
of ascertaining, possessing only a late edition of the book mentioned. It 
is said that Hayley published ¢wo editions of his Life of Milton, one ad- 
dressed to the King, and free from the leaven of democratic principles ; 
the other for his friends, with notes strongly tinctured with this pernicious 
infatuation ; for this see Seward’s Letters, vol. iv. p. 46, and, we think, 
Wrangham’s Life of Zouch, i. p. Ixxxv. 





NEW CROSS AT GLASTONBURY. 
(With an Engraving.) 








Mr. Urman, Tottenham, Aug. 6. 

THE ancient Market Cross which 
formerly stood in the centre of the 
two principal streets of the town of 
Glastonbury was a building of some 
antiquity, having been erected in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. 
It was taken down about the year 
1806. ‘There was an ancient conduit 
close by it which supplied the town 
with excellent water, but which was 
also removed about the same time, or 
soon after, leaving a large open area. 
In the centre of this open space a new 
and handsome cross has recently been 
erected, at the instance of Thomas 
Porch Porch, esq. of the Abbey House, 
under the direction and superintend- 
ence of Mr. Benj. Ferrey, the archi- 
tect, of Bedford street, Bedford square, 
who has recently been engaged in the 
repairs of the cathedral of Wells. 

This new cross is an elegant struc- 
ture, composed of the Bath freestone. 
It is of a mixed style of architecture, 
conceived upon the outline of the fa- 
mous conduit at Rouen, and from the 
elegant crosses of Geddington and 
Waltham, both of which were erected 
by King Edward the First, to the me- 
mory of his consort Queen Eleanor. 

The Glastonbury new cross is about 
38 feet high, presenting a noble and 
imposing appearance, and may be con- 
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sidered a great ornament to the town. 
It is hexangular, and highly enriched 
with tabernacle work and foliage. 

The old market cross was quadrangu- 
lar, with clustered columns at each 
angle, and one in the centre, which 
was higher than the others. It was 
surmounted by rude wooden carving, 
representing a naked man, seated, his 
legs perhaps never finished, but made 
to fix into the place for which it was 
first made. This figure was designated 
Jack Stag. It was broken down when 
the building itself was removed; but 
was preserved by Mr. Rood, a chymist 
and druggist, who had some taste for 
antiquities ; he put it together, and 
placed it in the lime-stone wall of the 
garden of his house, between the Old 

reorge Inn and North-load street, 
where it is now to be seen. The under 
part is an antique stone bracket, 
placed there to support the mutilated 
figure. The house is at this time in 
the occupation of Miss Rood, his 
daughter. 

It is not known at this time who 
this figure was intended to represent ; 
possibly some of your readers may be 
able to give an account of this worthy, 
which will be acceptable. 

Yours, &e. W. R. 
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* We must observe, however, that if he never went to church, he wrote some lines 
from Tasso in his Bible expressive of his faith, which probably he thought did as well ; 


we remember the two last were, 


** Mandando al ciel il suo gentil pensiero 
Vive la sua vita soave e chiara.”—Rev. 
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SOME REMARKS ON A NEGLECTED FACT IN BRITISH HISTORY. 
(Continued from vol. XXV. p. 257.) 
Burusot anp Bryecsor. 


I HAVE now arrived at the con- 
sideration of those other sections of the 
trinoda necessitas to which our ancestors 
gave the names of burhbot and bryge- 
bot. From each of these, as institutes 
unknown to the pure Anglo-Saxon, 
T shall have no difficulty in drawing 
the same conclusion which the other 
element in that collection of political 
obligations afforded me in my last 
paper. 

t is probable a priori that the two 
sections referred to, though found 
amongst a Teutonic people, and sha- 
dowed forth under a Teutonic name, 
may not, for those reasons merely, be 
entitled to claim a like Teutonic pa- 
rentage; for territorial onera were well 
known to the imperial law, and under 
its directions were disseminated through 
all the scenes of Roman action.* And, 
on the other hand, it is demonstrable 
that they were wholly unknown to the 
Germanic people, whose customs did 
not sanction or permit any principle, or 
modification of a principle, by which 
such an exaction as either of those 
bots could be enforced. 

The means, however, of determining 
this point by historical evidence are 
neither remote nor difficult of access ; 
and such a question cannot be con- 
sidered trivial or uninteresting when 
it is suggested by reflection that a 
satisfactory solution of it may add 
another proof to those which have been 
already given of the real origin of our 
English population. 

e following extracts from the 
Roman law will shew the existence 
of certain obligations connected with, 
or rather inseparable from, land, which 
in their purpose and effect fulfilled 
the same ends as those to which the 
Anglo-Saxon threefold necessity was 
directed :— 


‘*Omnes provinciarum rectores literis 
moneantur ut sciant ordines atque incolas 
urbium singularum muros vel novos debere 
facere vel veteres firmiter renovare, scilicet 
hoc pacto, impendiis ordinandis ut ad- 
scriptio currat pro viribus singulorum, 
deinde adscribantur pro estimatione ope- 





* Cod. Theod. lib. 11, tit. 3. “* Sine 


censu vel reliquis fundum comparari non 
posse.”’ 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XXVI. 


ris futuri territoria civium, neplus poscatur 
aliquid quam necessitas impetraverit, neve 
minus, ne instans impediatur effectus. 
Oportet namque per singula non sterilia 
juga (rect. jugera) certa quoque distri- 
bui ut par cunctis preebendorum sump- 
tuum necessitas imponatur.’’ (Cod. lib. 
8, tit. 12, § 12.) 

* Ad portus et aqueeductus et murorum 
instaurationem sive extructionem omnes 
certatim fact& operarum collatione instare 
debent.”” (Ibid. § 7.) 

‘¢ Ut pretor prohibeat exactores tribu- 
torum suscipere et exequi mandata que 
malo modo a sede preefecti exeunt de muris 
reficiendis, de viis sternendis, et aliis one~ 
ribus infinitis.’’¢ 

These quotations might easily be 
multiplied, but there is enough, I think, 
to demonstrate the proposition which 
is the subject of this paper. 

The close correspondence between 
the Roman law, as it appears in these 
extracts, and the Anglo-Saxon cus- 
tom, combined with the total want of 
evidence, or, more strictly speaking, 
the impossibility that the institutions 
under consideration should have had 
a Germanic origin, independent of the 
other, or simultaneous with it, leave 
to the reader’s reasoning powers no 
conclusion, except to refer them to the 
Roman conquerors of Britain. 

This department of imperial law was 
preserved by the Franks and Lom- 
bards, and, although wanting the pecu- 
liar denomination of the Anglo-Saxons, 
there is every proof that the adminis- 
tration of it was regulated by the same 
principles, and conducted in the same 
manner. And here also a few quo- 
tations will furnish a clear and just 
idea upon the whole subject.{ 





+ The burhbot appears in a charter of 
Aldred (temp. Edw. Confessor, a.p. 1049) 
under a name which identifies it with the 
Roman appellation,—‘“ And sy this land 
welces thinges freols butan weall geweorce 
and bryge geweorce, and ferd socne and 
ciric sceatte,’’ &c. (Hickes’ Thesaurus 
Linguarum Veterum Septemtrionalium, 
Grammatica Anglo-Saxonica et Msesogo- 
thica, vol. i. p. 142.) This is, even in 
terms, the murorum instauratio of the fore- 
going quotation from the Imperial Laws. 

t Heineccii Corpus Juris Germanici 
veteris. Hall. — 
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“Ut pontes publici qui per bannum 
fieri solebant, anno presenti in omni loco 
restaurentur.’’—(Capit. 5, Car. Magni, 
A.D. 819, c. 17). 

“* De pontibus publicis destructis placuit 
nobis ut hi qui jussionem nostram in 
reparandis pontibus contempserunt, volu- 
mus et jubemas ut omnes homines nostri 
in nostram veniant presentiam rationes 
reddere, cur nostram jussionem ausi sint 
contemnere ; comites autem reddant de 
eorum pagentibus cur eos non constrinxe- 
rint, ut hoc facerent, aut nobis nuntiare 
neglexerint.’”?— (Capit. Wormsat. A.D. 
829.) 

** De pontibus vero vel reliquis his si- 
_ milibus operibus, que per antiquam con- 
suetudinem ecclesiastici homines per jus- 
titiam cum reliquo populo facere debent, 
s+hoc precipimus ut ecclesiz rectores eos in- 
terpellant, et eis, secundum quod possibile 
fuerit, portio deputetur ut per alium 
exactorem ecclesiastici homines ad opera 
non compellantur ; si vero opus suum con- 
stituto die adimpletum non habuerint, 
liceat comiti pro poend propositi operis 
eos pignorare juxta estimationem vel 
quantitatem imperfecti operis quousque 
perficiatur.”"“—(LL. Lothar. 1, c. 41). 

‘¢ Ut de restauratione ecvlesiz vel ponte 
faciendo aut stratAé restaurandd, omnia 
generaliter faciant homines sicut antiqua 
fuit consuetudo, et non interponatur im- 
munitas nec pro hac re ulla occasio per- 
veniat.’’—(LL. Pippin, c. 5). 


These extracts show many circum- 
stances which have a striking simila- 
rity to the ancient English law, and 
clearly point toa common source. The 
same tenderness and cherishing fond- 
ness for its offspring is conspicuous in 
each system, and both here and in 
France the burthens appeared so pre- 
cious in the eyes of the rude politicians 
of the times, and so necessary to the 
well-being of the State, that the Church, 
although so favoured and privileged 
in other respects, could but rarely 
insinuate or extort the grace of a dis- 
pensation. 

The earnest but simple manner in 
which these duties are impressed upon 
the mind of the subject in the Anglo- 
Saxon laws* finds an exact counter- 





* Ethelred’s Domas. c. 26. (Thorpe’s 
edition of the Anglo-Saxon laws.) ‘ And 
beo man georne ymbe frithes bote and 
ymbe feos bote eghwar on earde and 
ymbe burhbote on eghwylce ende and 
ymbe bricbote and ymbe fyrdunga eac be 
them the man gernde 44 thonne neod sy.’’ 


part in some of the foregoing extracts 
from the continental codes, and’ all 
show how thoroughly this useful poli- 
tical enactment, though of Roman 
hen had adapted itself to the re- 

ective and practical genius of the 
German conquerors. It isremarkable 
that the arcis munitio, so prominent a 
component of the Anglo-Saxon triad, 
does not literally occur in the Frankish 
or in the Lombardic constitutions; but 
there is still no room to doubt that it 
was an existing onus along with the 
others. In the same manner, the re- 
storation of the roads of England is 
not explicitly stated to be an Anglo- 
Saxon neod.t But none can hesitate 
to believe that it was so here, as in 
France. We have found it amongst 
the provisions of Pepin, and its men- 
tion there in terms more closely con- 
nects the Frankish custom with the 
imperial institute. 

The reparations in France were com- 
manded per bannum. In like manner 
the trinoda necessitas was embodied in 
a geban{ or edictum of the Anglo-Saxon 

ing. 

The exaction from the landholder 
was the labour of his tenants. This 
was also the case in England; the 
term geweore, which is in common ap- 
plication, intimates the fact, and a 
charter of Queen Eleanor, afterwards 
recited, more clearly shows it. The 
prevalent scarcity of money had com- 
pelled the Saxon monarchs to deviate 
from the known system of a specific 





See also Cnut’s Laws, c. 66, and Cnut’s 
Domas. c. 10. 

+ The rubric to the 66th law of Cnut is 
‘* De viis publicis reficiendis,’’ though the 
law itself refers only to the burhbot and 
brygebot. 

t Kemble’s Diplomata, vol. 2, p. 119. 
/Ethelbald of Mercia releases all monas- 
teries and churches, ‘‘a publicis vectiga- 
libus et ab omnibus operibus oneribusque 
nisi sola que communiter fruenda sunt, 
omnique populo, edicto regis, facienda 
jubentur, id est, instructionibus pontium, 
vel necessariis defensionibus arcium contra 
hostes non sunt renuenda.” The “ Rec- 
titudines singularum personarum” says, 
‘* Thegenes lagu is thet he sy his boc 
rihtes wyrthe, and thet he threo thine of 
his lande do, fyrd feereld and burhbot and 
bryge geweorc. Eac of manegum landum 
mare land riht arist to cyninges gebanne, 
swylce is deorhege,”’ &c, 
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tribute, and to require from their sub- 
jects a direct contribution of their 
abour. The Roman land tax was 
thus changed into a personal service, 
arising out of the land. 

The brygebot, agreeably to the true 
origin which I claim for it in the 
well-considered designs of Roman 
statesmen, not in the rash and hasty 
expedients of barbarians, would ap- 
pear to have embraced in its obliga- 
tion a great portion, perhaps originally 
the whole, of every shire. Beyond 
the expressions in the diplomata, there 
is certainly only one direct or decidedly 
explicit authority for this position; but 
the document to which I allude is 
sufficiently detailed and explanatory 
to bear this construction, and the ex- 
pressions in no way warrant the as- 
sumption that the exception and not 
the rule is therein recorded—I mean 
the account of the reparation of the 
bridge at Rochester, which the Textus 
Roffensis has preserved. This record 
distributes and apportions the work 
(geweorc) in the following man- 
ner.* 


‘‘This is there bric geweore on Hro- 
fesceastre. 

Her syndon genamod tha land the man 
hi sceel of weorcan. 

1. rest there burge biscop feth on 
thone earm to wercenne tha land peran, 
and threo gyrda to thillianne, and iii. 
sylla to lyccanne, thet is, of Beorcstealle, 
and of Cucclestane, and of Frinondesbyrig, 
and of Stoce. 

2. Thonne seo othre per gebyrath to 
Gyllingeham and to Ceetham, and an gyrde 
to thillianne and iii. sylla to leccanne. 

3. Thonne seo thridde per gebyrath 
eft theem biscope, and thridde healf. gyrd 
to thillianne, and iii. sylla to leccenne of 
Healingan, and of Trotesclive, and of 
Meallingan, and of Fliote, and of Stane, 
and of Pundene, and of Falchenham. 

4. Thonne seo feorthe per thes cinges, 
and feorthe healf gyrd to thillanne, and 
iii, sylla to leccanne of Aiglesforda, and 
of eallan them lethe the therto lith, and 
of Ufanhylle, and of Aclea, and of them 
Smalanland, and of Cusintune, and of 
Dudeslande, and of Gysleardes lande, and 
of Wuldeham, and of Burhham, and of 
Aclesse, and of Horstede, and of Fearn- 
lege, and of Terstane, and of Cealce, and 
of Hennbyste, and of Aidene, 





* Hearne’s Textus Roffensis, Oxon. 
1720. 


The Brygcbot at Rochester. 
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5. Thonne is seo fifte per thes Ar- 
cebiscopes to Wroteham, and to Maeg- 
thanstane, and to Wothringebyran, and 
to Netlestede, and to theem twam Peccham, 
and to Aiselbolte, and to Meranwyrthe, 
and to Lillanburnan, and to Swanatune, 
and to Offaham, and to Dictune, and to 
Westerham, and iiii. gyrda to thillanne, 
and iii. sylla to leccanne. 

Thonne is syo seoxte per to Ho- 
lingaburnan, and to eallan them lethe, 
and iiii. gyrda to thillianne, and iiii. sylla 
to leccenne. 

7 and8. Thonne is syo svyovethe, and 
syo eahtethe to Howaran, to wyrcenne, 
and fyfte healf gyrd to thillanne, and 
vi. sylla to lyccanne. 

9. Thonne is syo nigatha per thes 
Arcebiscopes thaet is syo land per et them 
west zende to Fliote, and to his Clyfe, and 
to Henham, and to Denetune, and to 
Melantune, and to Hludesdune, and to 
Meapeham, and to Snodilande, and to 
Berlingan, and to Peadleswyrthe, and to 
ealla tha Deenewaru, and iiii. gyrda to 
thillianne, and thryo sylla to leccanne.”’ 


The terms of this document excite 
and deserve great attention. Here are 
towns having bridges of their own, of 
equal or nearly equal magnitude and 
importance, to support ; here also are 
villages and districts too remote from 
the episcopal seat to require or enjoy 
the fruit of their contributive labour, 
in an age when the communication of 
distant towns was difficult, and its 
practical benefits i!l-understood or un- 
valued. What then can be the source 
of an institution apparently so in- 
congruous? To what principle can 
we refer the explanation of so great 
a practical anomaly ? 

Before I attempt to answer this 
question, I will see what light the 
other incident, the burhbot, can afford. 
Upon this we have no other informa- 
tion than what the charters supply ; 
and we are therefore not in so favour- 
able a position in regard to the solu- 
tion of the one riddle as of the other, 
unless the combination of the two may 
furnish a proof which each separately 
would fail in giving. 

The burhbot, like the other, is an 
obligation upon all lands. In the di- 
plomatic language, it is a general, a 
common, burthen. No terms can reach 
over a wider space than these and 
others of a similar bearing, which are 
applied to them in the Anglo-Saxon’ 
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conveyances. And where the land- 
holder parts with a few hides in an 
unwalled village—a manor in the open 
country far from burghs and cities— 
still he transfers it imbued with the 
inextinguishable charges of the trinoda 
necessitus. ‘The Saxon burh therefore 
is not the feudal city with its banlieue, 
which, as it applies its fortresses to its 
own exclusive protection and defence, 
so of necessity it is compelled to sup- 
port their fabric by its own labour and 
exertions. 

It has been seen that the brygcbot 
is not exacted from the township onl 
in which the bridge itself is reared, 
but is a contribution from a vast ex- 
tent of surrounding country. Like 
that,-the burhbot also adopts for its 
application a wide and general range. 
In fact it is the relic of a Roman in- 
stitution, circumscribed probably by 
the barbarians, and certainly modified 
by them. The nature of the imperial 
taxation (and the burhbot and bryge- 
bot are but the reduction of a tax 
into its original elements) was com- 
prehensive and general. It was the 
antipodes of locality, and the feature 
so conspicuous in the trinoda necessitas 
betrays its Roman origin, by distin- 

ishing it froma true Teutonic usage. 
We have in the burhbot and brygebot 
a glimpse of the old Roman world, 
where the country subserved the town, 
for the inhabitants of the latter were 
the proprietors of the general soil, and 
where the country had no social ex- 
istence as such.* It is probable that at 
theclose of the PO ser er monarchy 
the ancient trinoda necessitas was dying 
away. In Domesday there is no men- 
tion of it; and, instead of burhbot, we 
find mural mansions held propter re- 
parationem muri.f From such a fact 
as this we may deduce the abrogation 
of the old custom; for, when tenants 
were specially bound to repair ratione 
tenure, the general necessity in that 
respect must have altogether ceased.{ 





* Guizot, L’Histoire de la Civilization, 
2d lecture. 

fT Introduction to Domesday, at Oxford. 

tA charter of the dowager Queen 
Eleanor (during the absence of her son 
Richard) would lead us to suppose that 
eurhbot was then subsisting as a custom 
in boroughs: ‘*‘ Cum autem ob terre tur- 


We shall therefore not err in as- 
cribing to the development of feudalism 
the extinction of an obligation of too 
general and purely national an object 
to cohere with the narrow and illiberal 
forms of the other. It was impossible 
that a law of this nature, which repre- 
sented in its character and spirit the 
fusive and centralizing power of the 
Roman polity, could long subsist side 
by side with the repulsive elements of 
feudalism. Its existence was bound 
up with that of the allodia,—a property 
in land coinciding with those prin- 
ciples which regulated the ager privatus 
of the Romans,—and, when the allodia 
were transformed into tenements of 
vassalage, the old obligation which had 
been incumbent upon them, and had 
been so religiously maintained while 
allodiality endured, gave place to a 
different form of imposition. 

From what has preceded, the reader 
will have no difficulty in concluding 
that the burhbot and brygcbot of the 
Anglo-Saxon law were no part of its 
original system, but, on the contrary, 
were provincialisms found by the con- 
querors in their new seats, and re- 
tained by them from a regard to policy, 
and a sense of the necessities of an es- 
tablished government, which conquest 
had transferred into their own un- 
practisedhands. And again, the further 
conclusion to be drawn from such a 
fact as the foregoing can only be con- 
tained in the position which I have 
before advanced and endeavoured to 

rove,—that the retention of a general 

oman institute, of the importance 
and extensive applicability which the 
one under discussion possessed, could 
occur only upon the condition that 
the provincial Britons survived to 
teach, as well as to serve, their German 
masters. A similar truth has ever 
been obvious to the continental his- 





bationem Cantuarie civitas fossatis et 
muris et aliis propugnaculis muniretur, 
omnesque ad hoc compellerentur, quidam 
homines prioris et conventus ecclesiz 
Cant. non de jure, non de consuetudine, 
sed adnostrarum precum instantiam ibidem 
operati sunt,’’ &c. This charter guaran- 
tees the tenants of Christchurch, Canter- 
bury, from their voluntary labours being 
taken at a future period as a precedent to 
their prejudice. 
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torians in the investigation of their 
antiquities ; but, though equally —_ 
cable to the facts of our own archeo- 
logy, it has either not presented itself 
at all to the minds of our antiquaries, 
or it has been dismissed from their 
pages as an unsubstantial chimera, to 
yield a space to the wild reveries of 
the Celtic theory. But the mists of 
that pitiable illusion are now beginning 
to be dissipated, and Truth, with all 
her interesting and important conse- 
quences, unveils her brightness to 
those who do not mistake ignorance 
for knowledge, and obstinacy for zeal. 
Doctors’ Commons. .C.C. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN the course of the preceding year 
a very severe attack having been made 
on the authenticity of the work of 
Richard of Cirencester in a German 
periodical, the “ Rheinisches Museum, 
neue folge, vierten jahrgangs, drittes 
heft,” published at ‘rankfort-on-the- 
Maine, it may be of utility to enable 
our countrymen to see what are the 
objections which, it is supposed by a 
learned foreigner, may be urged with 
the greatest force against this reputed 
production of the middle ages, whose 
reputation on the whole has been very 
greatly rising during the last half cen- 
tury among the historical writers and 
antiquaries of our island. I have, ac- 
cordingly, made a translation from the 
German of the dissertation in ques- 
tion, which I here send you. It is 
written by Mr. Wex, one of the con- 
tributors to the Rheinisches Museum, 
who is evidently a critic of ability ; 
though the latter part of his paper, his 
Arguments III. and IV. and even the 
concluding part of II. are more care- 
lessly, not to say unguardedly, drawn 
up than the former. 

One preliminary remark may be 
made, that, though all due weight will 
be rendered both here and abroad to 
objections founded on just principles— 
and that there are weighty objections 
against the work of Richard, at present 
not cleared away, it is in vain to deny— 

yet our countrymen will not be readily 
inclined to give up this work, the in- 
ternal evidences of which are supposed 
to be so good, and which is said to 
bear the test of local examination and 
proof in the diflerent parts of the king- 
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dom to which its contents apply. This 
work, besides, comes the more par- 
ticularly recommended, having re- 
ceived the warm approbation of such 
men as Roy and Whitaker, as well as 
of others eminent for learning and re- 
search, and having sepatteliy been 
found useful in the investigation of 
the early history of ~ island, its an- 
tiquities, and topography. 
z Tomathe ; Post. 
Bydews Place, near Maidstone, 
Aug. 15, 1846. 





MR. WEX’S DISSERTATION ON RICHARD 
OF CIRENCESTER. 

When treating of the history and 
geography of p Seon Britain, the 


- writers of English history, as Lingard, 


Lappenberg, and others, often refer to 
the supposed original work of Richard 
of Cirencester, a Benedictine monk of 
the fourteenth century, “ De situ Bri- 
tanniz.” Whitaker, in the first volume 
of his History of Manchester, speaking 
of him in his eighty-third and follow- 
ing pages, dates from the discovery of 
that work a new era for the illustration 
of that most ancient period of the 
English history. As it happens that 
in that work whole passages from 
Tacitus have been taken, it occurred 
to me that I had found a very useful 
means of critically examining the text 
of those portions of this author, but 
soon it appeared that the whole work 
itself was a literary forgery—it is 
rare, for the last hundred years, that 
the English literati allow themselves 
to be thus tricked; particularly when 
the forger has not gone more artfully 
to work than the producer of pre- 
tended writings of Sanchoniathon. 
Charles Julius Bertram, an English- 
man, a professor in the naval school 
at Copenhagen, asserted in the year 
1747, that he had discovered there an 
ancient manuscript, which he said 
came into his possession in an extra- 
ordinary manner, with many other 
curiosities. He sent a copy of it, with 
a fac-simile of three lines, to the ce- 
lebrated antiquary Dr. Stukeley of 
London, who sounded the trumpet 
loudly at this presumed discovery, 
—— a detailed analysis of it in 
ondon in 1757, and most urgently 
requested Professor Bertram to edit 
and print the newly discovered author. 
In consequence the work appeared in 
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1758 at Copenhagen, with two other 
known authors, under the title Britan- 
nicarum gentium Historie antique 
Scriptores tres, Ricardus Corinensis, 
Gildas Badonicus, Nennius Bancho- 
rensis. A new impression of Richard, 
with an English translation (Mr. 
Hatcher's edition), appeared at Lon- 
don in 1809, entitled, “The Description 
of Britain, translated from Richard of 
Cirencester, with the original treatise 
De situ Britannie, and a Commentary 
on the Itinerary.” 

The work contained a very early 
history of Britain, particularly of the 
conquest of the land by the Romans, 
in a general way, with detailed tables 
of the Roman roads. It is a seemingly 
confused compilation from the old 
writers, with a few immaterial altera- 
tions. It may be candidly owned, that 
the frequent deviations from the words 
of the quoted authors would be of 
import to the critical reader were the 
work really of the fourteenth century ; 
but this Professor Bertram, the pre- 
tended finder of the manuscript, him- 
self evidently fabricated it. I con- 
fidently use the expression without 
previous inquiries whether such manu- 
script is now to be found in Copen- 
hagen. Bertram endeavoured todivert 
attention from himself, by bringing 
together notes in the form of observa- 
tions on his author, whom he thus 
wished to identify more closely with 
the work. The commentary which he 
has appended is entitled “ Caroli Ber- 
trami Londinensis adnotationes ad 
Ricardi monachi de situ Britannia, 
lib. i. c. 1, 2.” In this he shows him- 
self a compiler of much reading, who 
was acquainted with all the passages 
in ancient authors in which Britain 
was mentioned, and takes occasion, 
from the writings of his monk, to make 
a display of his research. Thus we 
frequently read, “Errat Ricardus, 
nam apud Strabonem,” &c. or “ Nescio 
quid sibi velit Ricardus, nam Plinius. 
Lib. vi. &c.” 

I. Proofs of spuriousness are, how- 
ever, the more particularly to be re- 
quired. These may be arranged 
under four heads. 

In the passages quoted from Taci- 
tus, readings are often found which 
are taken from later editions, and have 
either arisen from casual errors of 
the press, or from the conjectures of 


the learned. For example, Tacitus 
says, Life of Agricola, c. 16, “ Paulli- 
nus cognito provincia motu.” Thus 
the manuscripts express, and both the 
oldest editions; but the Venetian 
edition of 1497 has it by an oversight 
of the printer “co cognito provincie 
motu.” The later editors, who chiefly 
followed the same Venetian edition, 
have made out of that error of the 
= “eo cognito provincie motu.” 

his reading, which thus originated 
by chance, might only have been ac- 
counted as a variation of the original 
manuscripts, but a glance at the Ve- 
netian edition of 1497 will be sufli- 
cient to convince that the emendation 
of Ernesti is correct. This eo has our 
Richard. 

Again, in the Life of Agricola, ¢. xi. 
our manuscripts have “ Silurum colo- 
rati vultus torti plerumque crines et 
posita contra Hispaniam Iberos ve- 
teres trajecisse easque sedes habitasse 
fidem faciunt.” Rhenanus alters “ po- 
sita contra Hispaniam,” into “in positu 
contra Hispaniam,” and so many editors 
after him have it, as also Richard ; but 
it is evident that, according to Muretus, 
“ posité contra Hispania” should be 
read, and it would be strange should a 
notoriously false conjecture have been 
found in a manuscript used by Rich- 
ard.* I could cite more passages in 
which, as quoted by Richard, conjec- 
tures from Rhenanus may be de- 
tected; but as several of these are 
correct, and consequently might have 
stood in the original text, these as 
proofs would have no weight: while to 
cite other alterations of the text by 
him would be too discursive and not 
be necessary; of much more moment 
is the question which may now be 
asked, 

II. From whence had the English 
monk of the fourteenth century the 
Greek and Latin authors, fifteen in 
number, which he quotes? Whence had 
he Tacitus ? and, above all, whence had 
he the Agricola of that author ? 

It is sufliciently known that in the 
seventh and eighth centuries England 
possessed important libraries which 





* Tf the internal evidences otherwise of 
the work be good, the less account may 
be made of these verbal alterations, which 
may be considered as emendations of the 
editor from printed editions.—B. P. 
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were rich in the Greek and Latin 
classics; but in the ninth century the 
monasteries were desolated by the 
Danes, the monks driven away, and 
the books burnt. Alfred the Great,'at 
the commencement of whose reign 
there was no monastery oe 
complains repeatedly of the irreparable 
loss of the collected treasure of ma- 
nuscripts of the archbishop Theo- 
dore, and of the abbots Hadrian and 
Benedict. What he furnished to 
supply the immediate want of books 
was by the later invasions of the Danes 
again lost. The monks after the tenth 
century shewed no inclination for 
science and learning ; and, in regard to 
the later schools and academies, scho- 
lastic philosophy and rhetoric were 
solely in vogue. But~even in the 
former centuries, rich in literary trea- 
sures, there was no Tacitus in Eng- 
land. Alcuin, who in his History of 
the Pontiffs celebrates the riches of the 
English libraries, knew of no Tacitus. 
Of the Roman historians (verse 1549,) 
he only names 


Historici veteres, Pompeius, Plinius, ipse 
Acer Aristoteles, rhetor quoque Tullius ingens. 


The British historians of that time, 
Gildas, Nennius, Asser, and Bede, 
discover not the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the events intimately con- 
nected with their native land de- 
scribed by Tacitus. 

As this objection, if proved, would 
appear to be insuperable, namely, that 
the English monk of the 14th century 
could not have had this classic at com- 
mand, Stukeley observes that Mr. 
Widmore, librarian of the Westminster 
Archives, communicated to him some 
information he had discovered, from 
which it appeared that the monk Rich- 
ard had received licence from his abbot, 
in the year 1391, to make a journey to 
Rome. This journey, which he ap- 
parently undertook between the years 
1391 and 1397, he might have made 
useful to his literary pursuits. I will 
readily forego the suspicion that Mr. 
Widmore may have been in league 
with Bertram to impose on Stukeley. 
It may be very possible that the monk 
may have travelled for some purposes 
of his own, as we have no reason to 
doubt that there was such a monk. It 
would be quite obvious that a monk 
would have been sought out on whom 


to father the imposition, whose exist- 
ence was not only known, but of whom 
proofs could be adduced that he was 
an author. Richard has left us a theo- 
logical treatise, and, what is more im- 
portant, an historical manuscript, en- 
titled “ Speculum Historiale de gestis 
regum Angliz,” on which work Whit- 
aker, notwithstanding he is so warm 
an admirer of Richard, pronounces his 
judgment that it is mere worthless 
scribble. His words are, “The ho 
of meeting with discoveries as great in 
Saxon history as he has given us con- 
cerning the preceding period induced 
me to examine the work; but my ex- 
pectations were greatly disappointed. 
The learned and deep antiquarian I 
found sunken into a mere novice in 
history ; sometimes the copier of Hun- 
tingdon, but generally the transcriber 
of Geoffrey. Deprived of his Roman 
aids, Richard shewed himself to be as 
ignorant and injudicious as any of his 
illiterate contemporaries about him,” 
(History of Manchester, vol. i. p. 90). 
Yet a person living in the 14th cen- 
tury thus ignorant is nevertheless cre- 
dited to have been capable of making 
extracts from Greek and Latin au- 
thors which did not appear in print till 
the 15th! 

Granting that Richard went to 
Rome, and there discovered a copy of 
Tacitus, he might have been expected 
in some part of his work to have ex- 
pressed his surprise and joy at the ac- 
quisition. But no. He quotes Taci- 
tus and other writers invariably in a 
way as if he had only to take them 
down from the bookshelves of his mo- 
nastery. In one instance in which he 
professes to introduce sources of in- 
formation discovered by himself, he 
prefaces them in the following highly 
impudent manner. “Ex Fragmentis 
quibusdam a duce quodam Romano 
consignatis et posteritati relictis se- 

uens collectum est Itinerarium, ex 
tolemeeo et aliunde nonnullis.” Ac- 
cording to thisa Roman general has 
left behind him an Itinerary by which 
troops might regulate their marches in 
Britain ! Stuke ey remarks on this that 


the officer named was evidently Agri- 
cola, to which date he considered 
Richard's Itinerary to refer. This re- 
mark of Stukeley’s is so childishly 
naive that it is not necessary to examine 
more closely what internal evidences 
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there may be for the assertion. The 
details of that Itinerary, indeed, refer 
much more to the time of Antoninus. 


Even it is questionable whether a. 


manuscript of Agricola could be found 
in Rome in the fourteenth century. 
More skilfully would Bertram have 
arranged matters had he represented 
his monk to have travelled to Fuldaand 
Corvey, where, through the scholars 
of Rabanus,* was preserved some know- 
ledge of the writings of Tacitus, which 
were in the middle ages almost entirely 
concealed from the world, and where 
their manuscript chronicles existed in 
which information was introduced 
which had been derived from them. 
As to the first mention of Tacitus he 
is quoted by Ruodolfus Fuldensis in his 
Annals, as noted by Pertz, Monum. 
vol. I. p. 378, regarding the river 
which Cornelius Tacitus, who wrote 
concerning what was done by the Ro- 
mans in that nation, as it is expressed, 
called Visurgis, but the moderns, Wi- 
saraha. The same Ruodolfus has, in 
the translation of Saint Alexander, also 
noted in Pertz, vol. II. p. 675, made 
zreat use of the work of Tacitus called 

is Germania. From him Adamus 
Bremensis, in his Historia Ecclesiastica, 
ce. v. borrows his extract, who names 
for his voucher, Einhardus. Pre- 
sumably by Enhardus is meant the 
author of the first part of the Annales 
Fuldenses, who perhaps he supposed 
wrote the second part also, in which 
the extract occurs. It is by no means 
correct to coincide with Tross, who, 
in his notes on the Germania, p. 9, 
substitutes Meginhardus for Enhardus, 
which last-named person continued 
the Annales after Ruodolphus. Again, 
Tross in his work, p. 14, is the first 
who refers us to another writer of 
Chronicles, Freculphus, who twice 
names Tacitus. The same has printed, 
p- 50, the before known quotation from 
Cassiodorus, v. 2. 

Of the “ Agricola” of Tacitus, there 
is neither mention in the above Annals, 
which notice one of the other works 
of that author; nor is there elsewhere. 





» * Rabanus, abbot of the monastery of 
Fulda, near, Hesse-Cassel, and afterwards 
archbishop of Mentz, was born. in the 
year. 785,.and died. 856... His works, were 
3) in 1627 in 3. volumes,. folio. 
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Orosius, who twice’ names. Tacitus, 
vill. 10, seems not to have known 
the “ Agricola,”. since, whilst, he, re- 
lates in detail the expeditions of Cesar 
and Claudius into Britain, he mentions 
absolutely nothing of the conquest. of 
the land under Vespasian and Domi- 
tian.t Nor has he in his geographical 
description of the island aught in 
common with Tacitus. That Jornandes 
in his second chapter had “ Agricola” 
before him I cannot for one consider 
so decided as U. Becker in his notes 
and dissertations on the Germania, 

. 6; since the only thing which could 
ve been borrowed from Tacitus is 
merely referable to arguments on 
the origin of the people of the country 
and physical appearances, which easily 
might have been derived from common 
sources, and perhaps from Livy, as 
they both treat of the subject. The 
question would at once become de- 
cided, if the manifestly corrupt pass- 
age in the second chapter of Jornandes, 
which reads— Noctem quoque cla- 
riorem in extrem4 ejus parte Memma 
quam Cornelius etiam annalium scriptor 
narrat metallis plurimis copiosam,” &c. 
could be so emended that it should 
become parallel with Tacitus’ Agricola, 
c. 12. “Nox clara et extrema parte 
brevis.” Instead of that Memma, 
which others have Miniamque, the 
passage should possibly be “ Noctem 
quoque clariorem in extrema ejus 
parte minutamque, i. e. brevem, Cor- 
nelius annalium scriptor narrat,” &c. 
The search would be of import to know 
whether Salvianus, whom I have not 
at hand, mentions the Agricola. Al- 
most this could be decided by a pass- 
age which I find quoted by Lipsius 
on Agricola, c. 31, which great 
resemblance with the said c. 31 of 
Agricola. The first editor of Tacitus 





+t Mr. Wex is mistaken: here in two 
particulars. 1st. Orosius does not give 
a detailed account of Claudius’ expedition, 
but. only two or three lines: though he 
adds moral reflections at some length. 
2dly. Orosius considered the conquest of 
Britain. effected by Claudius though in 
fact only part was subdued ; thence /he 
does not speak of the.wars in. Britain, 
either under Vespasian or Domitian. .The 
British chronicles follow him ‘in this, and 
though indeed they mention Vespasian, 
yet it is only as the general of Claudius. 
(B. P.) 
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Vendelinus de Spira, had moreover 
no manuscript of Agricola. Whence 
Franciscus Puteolanus received a copy 
is unknown up to the present time.* 

IIT. Where the accounts cease de- 
rived from known authors there also 
ceases the manuscript of Richard, or 
rather that of Bertram. 

At the end, a new section begins 
with a postea, followed by three aste- 
risks, and the reliqua desunt of the 
editor. To have brought the work to 
a regular conclusion would have not 
been beneficial, as the monk could 
scarcely have found beyond the point 
to which he has conducted it more 
sources of information than we now 
possess. That the manuscript displays 
an artfully contrived chasm, just where 
we were expecting new historical facts, 
must occasion much surmise.f 

IV. Great suspicion is excited by the 
accompanying map of Roman Britain.t 





* There might be a prima facie reason 
why at one period manuscripts of Tacitus 
might be numerous. We are informed 
by Vopiscus in his life of the Emperor 
Tacitus, descendant of the historian who 
died A.D. 276, that the emperor ordered 
the works of his ancestor to be placed in 
all the libraries ‘of the empire. As well 
as Orosius, Sidonius, who also lived in the 
5th century, mentions Tacitus thrice. 
Mr. Wex himself here confirms that the 
occurrence of the works of Tacitus was 
not unfrequent in the prior part of the 
middle ages. (B. P.) 

The second and concluding book of 
Richard of Cirencester has a double chro- 
nology. The first is from the creation to 
the sacking of Rome by Alaric: this is 
chiefly occupied by British and British- 
Roman affairs, and is perfect. The second 
is a succession of Roman emperors, and of 
Roman proconsuls and commanders in 
Britain, which breaks off abruptly about 
the middle of the third century, a circum- 
stance considered by Mr. Wex very sus- 
picious. It may be observed, relatively 
to the point, that materials could not 
have been wanting for the compilation of 
the remaining period from authors who 
have treated of the third, fourth, and fifth 
centuries; and, the previous materials of 
this part having been acknowledged by 
Mr. Wex to be taken from authors who 
are known, it is evident there cannot be 
the least validity in the objection he here 
urges. (B. P. 

} With respect to ancient maps of Bri- 
tain, those in Gough’s British Topography 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXVI. 
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In the work itself Richard remarks, 
“ Adjuncta est mappa artificialiter 
descripta, que omnia loca evidenter 
exprimit, ut oculis intuearis que hac- 
tenus auribus in hoc capite percipi- 
untur.” - Nevertheless he says in the 
preface that the map is even of greater 
rarity and antiquity than Richard's 
work itself. This map, which is thus 
of the date of the middle ages, gives 
Britain nearly the same form as it is 
represented to have in the maps of the 
present day. Let a man imagine a 
tolerably correct and detailed map of 
Britain, drawn before the 14th cen- 
tury!§ Let a comparison be made 
with the map printed at Nuremburg 
about the end of the 15th century, 
after Marco Polo and Behaim had ap- 
peared, and let us be astonished at the 
production of this, to us, unknown 
master! It is true Richard’s map is 
only a deviation from those of Ptolemy, 
in commonly known and well ascer- 
tained particulars. In the beginning 
of his manuscript heremarks, “ Ptolemy 
compares the shape of Britain to the 
letter Z, but the inspection of maps of 
a later age sufficiently shows that this 
is not entirely true.” Bertram ob- 
serves on these words of Richard, 
“The author apparently means his 
own map, but the learned men of our 
day think differently.” With eminent 
shamelessness he leaves here the learned 
to discuss his fabrication; Dr. Stuke- 
ley, the celebrated antiquary, may 
seriously have done so. We solely 
applaud Bertram for his discretion, 
that, as he has engraved on his map 
“ Tpse delineavit ab originali et sculp- 
sit,” he did not also add an “ipse fecit” 
to the same. 


- Mr. Urpan, 

AS all your genealogical articles at- 
tract my attention, you will not be 
surprized to hear with what interest I 
have watched the correspondence be- 
tween X. Y. and Wu1Tonensis, on 
fictitious origins of great families. 

It is true that I consider an investi- 
gation of the points mooted by X. Y. 





may be consulted, which will not corro- 
borate the views here entertained. (B. P.) 

§ On comparing the map of Richard 
with that of Ptolemy and those of Great 
Britain of the present day, there does not 
appear foundation rg S remark. (B. P.) 
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as a matter of trifling importance, com- 
pared with an inquiry into the reality 
of the paternal links more immediate 
to the existing generation, but at the 
same time there is an immensity of 
work to be performed in the field 
under your present discussion ; and I 
should be very glad to add my mite to 
the catalogue of “ false links and ficti- 
tious origins,” which pass for truth in 
printed pedigrees. 

In every point of view “ printed pe- 
digrees” are one-sided histories ; and 
the records of the Heralds’ College are 
very little better. If the latter steer 
clear of absolute falsehood, their am- 
biguous silence, and unfair omissions, 
often render them as productive of 
error, when they come to be enlarged 
upon, as if they told the lie direct. 
In more instances than is generally 
known, all manner of plebeians have 
been passed off in printed pedi- 

s as “esquires,” because in the 
records of the heralds, where their ex- 
istence was originally recorded, they 
were placed on record without any 
addition or description whatever ; in 
presumption of which silence genealo- 
gical writers have innocently dubbed 
them gentry. 

But it is not in these respects merely 
that printed pedigrees misrepresent the 
truth. Their impositions are often 
(as your correspondents suggest) ge- 
nealogical as well as biographical, le- 

as well as literary. Not only are 
ignoble actions and lowly vocations 
studiously smothered, while anything 
respectable is magnified into a staring 
glorification : but fictitious origins are 
detailed ; imaginary derivations of fa- 
mily surnames—equally lofty and ab- 
surd—set up for ascertained facts ; 
and bastardies shrouded, even by that 
distinguished and generally most ac- 
curate writer, Arthur Collins, in such 
ingenious wordings of the narrative as 
might justly excite the ridicule of 
scoffers at genealogies. 

The learned well know that the 
knightly lines of Byron, Fleetwood, 
Hoby, and a dozen others, are severed 
by bastardy in the very centre of 
their lengthy chains ; all which lapses 
were studiously concealed in print till 
Sir’ J. Lawrence revealed the first, 
biographical writers disclosed the se- 
cond, and the Harl. MSS. discovered 
the third ; viz. in a grant of arms to 


the bastard. But does any one sup- 
pose these are singular instances? If 
so, he is much mistaken ; hundreds of 
other great families are in precisely 
the same predicament, only their power 
or caution has saved them a public 
disclosure of the truth ; or they have 
had the good luck, perhaps, to have 
escaped the misfortune of any legal 
— which, had it once arisen, would 

ave compelled a revelation of the 
actual facts. Little, very little, legal 
genealogy is known of the great fa- 
milies who flourished under our 
“ Henrys” and “Edwards ;” and, sweep- 
ing though the assertion be, I would 
venture to say that by bastardy— 
spurious issue—a false affiliation, or an 
unproved link, all the pedi of 
Plantagenet date are alike in their im- 
perfections. No one has any concep- 
tion on what shallow evidence genea- 
logical links antecedent to the Tudor 
accession rest. There is not a chain 
from the conquest to the present time, 
both perfect and genuine—a fact which 
may at once show the supreme absurdity 
of boasting of a “ Norman origin ;” for 
such a claim in the particular line 
traced through, could be no more 
really established (at least in the great 
majority of cases,) than the Saxon 
kings could prove their pedigree from 
Woden. If in the continuous paternal 
descent the nominal or primd facie 
pedigree can be carried back to the 
Conquest, it is wonderful. But as to 
the real or even the legal genealogy, 
no one but the most credulous pn 
believe such preposterous pretensions 
are ever realized. 

But now more immediately to the 
subject under discussion, which is a 
field far more than large enough for 
one letter. I apprehend that the evil 
your correspondents complain of is of 
three species; viz. Ist. the mis-deri- 
vation of surnames; 2ndly. the mis- 
identifying and mis-linking families of 
the same name, where there is no 
community of blood; and 3rdly. the 
peat | and mis-identifying in in- 
correct aflinity where there is, how- 


ever, a common origin. 

Which of these is to be regarded as 
the most mischievous and injurious 
practice I scarcely know, further than 
that as the first generally relates to a 
very remote period it is probably of 
least consequence. 
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All three practices, however,. are 
-very bad; for, as they have been 
everlastingly indulged in, not only 
without a tittle of circumstantial evi- 
dence, but with the deliberate intention 
of lying, their votaries often advancing 
assertions unbacked even by possi- 
bility, such false statements have by 
gettmg on record not only been per- 
petuated, but, by the negligence of 
those who should have nip them 
off in their origin, obtained through 
lapse of time a prescriptive authenti- 
city almost stronger than the truth. 

shall now go through these three 
sorts of genealogical fictions separately, 
and beg leave to add a few names to 
those enumerated by your corre- 
spondents. 


1st. Mis-derivation of the Surname. 


Qu. As to the identity of Smitheton 
and Smithson ? (I do not believe the 
latter was originally theformer.) Some 
cases, however, almost carry the refu- 
tation with the statement; such as Ashe 
from D’Essecourt, and Hare from Har- 
court! Both Howard and de Grey 
rejoice in two different derivations of 
their name. Qu. As to Pye from 
Aphugh, and Pownall from Paganell ? 
In a printed pedigree we are told 
that “Hutchinson” is derived from 
“ Uitonensis.” “Cay,” from the sub- 
stantive “key,” is rather worse; so 
also “Percy” from the participle 
“piercing ;” but Millington alias Synge 
excels all; for it is written that the 
alias was first adopted by a priest of 
the family famous for his skill in 
“ singing”! Penson the herald derived 
his own family from Pinceo, a Norman 
knight. Surely his name was merely 
a Welsh edition of Benson ? 


2ndly. Mis-linking where there is no 
common origin whatever. 


The second species of fabrication, 
however, is perhaps the most common ; 
I allude to the linking together families 
of common surname, where there was 
no original community of blood. In 
all professional and personal surnames 
(except perhaps those whose extreme 
vulgarity, as in the case of Smith and 
Browne, has created unusual caution) 
fictitious linking has been largely in- 


dulged in. Patronymics, and national, 
local, residential, and territorial names 
have been equally subjected to this 
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shocking practice. Jackson, Herbert, 
Scot, Frank, Newman, Langton, Clif- 


ton, Lane, Lodge, Wood, no doubt all 
afford many instances of a false link.* 
To specify many such cases would be 
superfluous ; let one or two suffice. 
That neither the Nevilles nor the 
Willoughbys, have, all of each name, 
a common origin, has long since been 
ascertained ; and I begin to suspect that 
the same may be said of the D’Oylys; 
which, as their name is cnapnilenatie 
Norman, is the more remarkable, 
Probably the early owners of Brougham 
had as much affinity by blood as any 
other vendors and purchasers. Qu. 
Whether the great house of Dudley 
had any legitimate origin in Sutton de 
Dudley? I never heard of any proof 
of this link; and not only does the 
prima facie aspect of the assertion 
rouse suspicion, but the mean yet 
energetic spirit of the early Dudleys 
would presume a very plebeian origin. 
I would venture to suggest that they 
were at best only mongrels or bastards 
of Sutton, could they show any con- 
sanguinity at all with that noble and 
illustrious house ; for, till they acquired 
a stream of aristocracy from Grey de 
Groby, their first illustrious alliance, 
they were themselves a parcel of plod- 
ding scriveners, who did the dirty work 
of Henry VII. (a pore famous for 
raising his officers from the d of 
the people), and only from Gre 
sprang the Dudleys of figure and abi- 
lity. When their industry, energy, 
and perseverance were blended with 
the transcendant talents, superiority, 
and oy | of the Greys, they be- 
came a justly distinguished house, but 
not till then. 


* Such names as Marshall, Clarke, 
Chaplin, Chamberlain, Reeve, Bayley, 
Arrowsmith, Cartwright, Turner, Skinner, 
Dyer, Miller, Spencer, Forster, Fisher, 
Rider, Hunter, Palmer, Tailor, Glover, 
Fuller, Walker, &c. White, Green, Black, 
Moody, Humble, Manley, Hardy, L’Es- 
trange, Newcomen, Truman, Newman, 
&c. Moore, Scot, Frank, English, Ches- 
hire, &c. Lodge, Lee, Lane, Wood, Mill, 
(which formerly had the prefix “‘ at”); 
and Marston, Houghton, Langton, New- 
ton, Burgh, Clifton, and even Willoughby, 
which were preceded by ‘‘de;” Lawson, 
Thompson, Johnson, Nelson, Fitzherbert, 
Fitzwalter, Hughes, Jones. Andrews, God- 
dard, Thomas, Herbert, &c. &c. &c. 
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The case, however, which has most 
attracted my attention is that of the 
Norfolk and Cambridgeshire Stewards, 
through which Oliver Cromwell pre- 
tended a maternal descent from the 
one Stee house rt Stewart. Ae 
cording to the story of his great- - 
uncle, Robert Styward Ay Steward, 
last Prior and first Dean of Ely, their 
ancestors came from Scotland to Eng- 
land, temp. Hen. IV. via France (after 
having performed marvels in the sight 
of the French king—slaying lions with 
sticks, &c.) and finally settled at Up- 
well, in Norfolk. But it is a very re- 
markable fact that there were Sty- 
wards or Stewards settled within a 
mile or two of Upwell, co. Norfolk, 
long prior to 16 Ric. Il. William 
Steward or Styward married Joane, 
dau. of William, and sister and heiress 
of Lawrence, de Watlington, of Wat- 
on co. Norfolk (close to Upwell), 
and she was living his widow 16 Ric. 
II. (See Blomefield’s Norfolk, vii. 
481.) They, it is clear, were the pro- 
creating ancestors of the Norfolk and 
Cambridgeshire Stewards. That they 
had issue is beyond all doubt, for a 
Laurence Styward was Vicar of Sts. 
Ciric and Julitt the martyrs, at Swaff- 
ham Prior’s, co. Cambridge, 1393— 
1397, when he exchanged that prefer- 
ment for the vicarage of Gaysele, in that 
county (see Blomefield’s Collect. Can- 
tabr. 181); and “ Laurence” remained 
a family name with the Stewards of 
Stradset, co. Norf. down to 1605. Al- 
though the Scotch Steward or Stewart 
pedigrees gave not the slightest corro- 
boration of Dean Steward’s romances 
of his imaginary ancestors, the Cam- 
bridgeshire Visitations are not satisfied 
with detailing the fictitious origin, or 
false affiliation and fabricated links, 
but must also set forth the marvellous 
romance of “ the stick and the lion!” 
No doubt, however, the first of the 
family was really “ Steward” to some 
great personage, or perhaps to an 
abbey, in the county of Norfolk, and 
as much akin to the Scotch Stewards 
as to the French king himself. 

Srdly. Mis-linking in incorrect degree, 
where there is a common origin. 

I now come to the third class of fic- 
tions,—the linking branches of the 
same family in incorrect affinity, which 
is, perhaps, the most serious and dan- 


gerous of all such evils, where it is not 
expressly premised that the pedigreé 
is merely nominal or speculative; which 
is the case with most genealogies an- 
terior in date to the year 1500. As a 
general rule, no pedigree compiled ex 
post facto, or long after the persons it 
concerns have passed away, whether 
drawn from documentary evidence or 
mere tradition, should be regarded as 
proved, either in law or in fact. All 
such are, and must ever be, open to 
correction and alteration, though their 
eneral statements may be correct. 
ew family pedigrees were regularly 
or contemporalily kept prior to the 
time of Henry VIII.; and thus the 
genealogies of families of Plantagenet 
florescence must ever be received with 
great caution, and never be implicitly 
relied upon. The great variations in 
the early printed pedigrees of Grey* 
form a remarkable proof of this ; and, 
indeed, no pedigree of those periods 
need be long investigated without a 
very extensive “ discoverie of errors” 
resulting from the inquiry. It would 
be odious to enumerate any such fic- 
tions of more recent date, and there- 
fore I shall notice only one, and I 
touch upon it because I think I speak 
under the mark of its deserts in classing 
it here. Neville of Furness, co. Kil- 
dare, claimed descent from the Hon. 
Francis Neville of Kymer, Sussex, son 
of Edward fifth Lord Abergavenny. 
Now I will not say that the fainily 
might not spring (and that as nearly) 
from the house of Abergavenny ; but 
I do positively assert that only lately 
has it ado ted their arms, for at the 
funeral of Mr. Neville of Furness, in 
July 1720, the coat “ Argent, two bars 
azure, a chief gules, charged with a 
saltier of the first,” was used ;f added 
to which, Collins declares very posi- 
tively that its alleged ancestor’s issue 
failed before his time.{ 
With respect to ancient genealogy, a 





* The British Compendium and Col- 
lins’s Peerage. 

+ Add. MS. 4820, fol.351. (Brit. Mus.) 

t Collins’s Peerage, edit 1779, vol. vi. 
p- 297. (N.B. Collins’s authority on the 
pedigrees of peers is undoubtedly higher 
than any herald’s ; and this edition of his 
Peerage, with Longmate’s Supplement, is 
really and truly the dest, not excepting 
Brydges’s.) 
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remarkable case of incorrect linking 
occurs in a false pedigree of Legat, fa- 
bricated about 1635 by the heralds St. 
George, to entitle their relatives, the 
Legats of ere in Essex, to 
su uarterings, the property of 
Mondeville of Black Notley, ag? fy 
and its heirs.* To effect this the he- 
ralds deduced their kindred’s pedigree 
from the body of one Thomas Legat, 
by whose death, issueless however, all 
his property had devolved, temp. Hen. 
VL, on the families of D’Oyly and 
Spyce. The agg 4 of Mauleverer 
of Arncliffe, co. York, which was fa- 
bricated, together with many other 
false Yorkshire genealogies, (alluded to 
by that justly distinguished antiquary, 
the Rev. J. Hunter, in one of his 
county histories,) by one Nicholas 
Paddy, a herald of Blizabeth’s reign, 
is an admirable specimen of imaginary 
genealogy. It commences at the Con- 
quest, and thence, every generation 
downwards, matches a numerous issue 
into all the great families of the sur- 
rounding district. The original forgery, 
a parchment roll (signed N. P.), was 
shown to me by Mr. Mauleverer of 
Arncliffe in 1841, and the object of the 
“compiler” was, I should say, to display 
a magnificent collection of impalements 
of coat-armour. But throughout the 
whole document there are not so many 
as a dozen dates. My able friend 
Mr. Paver of York favoured me with 
a correct statement of this pedigree, 
which if desirable I could forward to 

ou. The fabricated version is printed 
in Graves’s Cleveland. This latter 
case carries its contradiction along with 
it, from the extreme nature of its as- 
sertions. The Legat pedigree, how- 
ever, would pass muster but for an 
acquaintance with the genealogies of 
D'Oyly and Spyce. No doubt there 
was a community of origin in all the 
Legats of Essex, Cambridgeshire, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk ; but the connecting 
links were probably referable to the 
13th instead of the 15th century. 

It can scarcely, however, excite as- 
tonishment that errors should occur in 
genealogies of these periods, when the 
visitations of the heralds often contain 
mis-statements of contemporary mat- 
ters. The house of D’Oyly alone 
affords two instances of this. In the 


* Harl. MS. 1392, fol. 26 b. 
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Bucks Visitation, 1634, it is recorded 
that Richard Willmot married a “4 
D’Oyly. Now both her mother’s w 
and her own baptismal register ‘call 
her Margaret. in, in the Durham 
Visitation, temp. Jac. I., Bishop Jamies 
entered his son’s wife as dau. of John 
Doiley of Overbury Hall, Suffolk; 
whereas there never was a John D’Oyly 
of Overbury; and it is quite ascer- 
tained that her father was Edward 
D’Oyly of Overbury. I instance this 
last case, because the original of that 
visitation is in the British Museum, 
where the original entry signed by the 
recording party may be seen. Never- 
theless t make no attack upon the 
present heralds, but very much the 
contrary, and I hope, therefore, this 
letter will not be misunderstood. But 
I expose the errors I have instanced 
just as I should acknowledge my own, 
viz. because I wish to see all such 
errors corrected. 

In a certain class of surnames (espe- 
cially foreign names) a community of 
origin may generally be presumed with 
perfect safety ; and, premising the na- 
ture of the pedigree, it is quite allow- 
able to arrange as correctly as may be 
the many members of a great race; 
but at the same time we must not 
trust too much to identity of surname 
as evidence of community of origin ; 
for there cannot be a question that 
surnames have been constantly chan 
and altered in all ages. Their origin 
is referable only to the Anglo-Norman 
period; and afterwards incidents of 
every description gave rise to altera- 
tions; such as a removal of residence, 
a match with an heiress, the adoption 
of a profession, biographical facts, and 
romantic events of all sorts. Of this 
Busvargus and Lethon, Fitz Maldred 
and Neville, Louvaine and Percy, Cros- 
borough and Henchman, Smith and 
Carrington, Stafford and Floyd, &e. 
afford examples. Testamentary in- 
junction to effect change of surname 
is of very modern introduction, and 
it has been decided to be by no 
means necessary that any formal pro- 
ceeding should take place to ensure a 
legal and effectual change of surname. 
By persons who, through misfortune 
or otherwise, have assumed fictitious 
names, and entered on the stage, &c. 
the most historical surnames have been 


freely adopted; and the legal autho- 
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rities have decided that such usage 
alone constitutes a suflicient title to 
the surname.* A few years ago Be- 
verley’s Company of Players (the 
Scarborough and Sunderland Theatri- 
cal Circuit) contained a a a 
Fortescue (now performing in Lon- 
don), a Beaumont, a Gifford, and a 
Howard, contemporarily! That the 
stage may truly boast a great amount 
of good blood is certain; but one can 
scarcely suppose that none of the 
above names were assumptions. I 
offer it to your correspondents’ con- 
sideration, whether such cases as these 
may not account for the sudden com- 
mencement of certain families of good 
name, to prove whom branches of the 
chief of which name has completely 
baffled genealogists. There is no legal 
restraint against such assumptions ; 
and, this the case, I am only surprised 
that no more instances of the practice 
exist than do. 

On the other hand, it is equally cer- 
tain that many great names have got 
strangely corrupted, while some queer 
ones have become softened into an iden- 
tity with other surnames. Despite all 
the Irish stories to the contrary, the 
Dalys, Doleys, and Doyles were ori- 

inally D’Oylys. The Lowders and 

oders were Lowthers originally, just 
as much as Widdrington was Wither- 
ington, Pollen was Paulyn ; and, as the 
Bales of Carlton Curlieu bore the same 
coat-armour, I have always referred 
their origin to “ Bayley, alias Mitton,” 
of Bayley in Mitton parish, co. Lanc., 
on which grounds I would almost raise 
a defence for the identity of Jernegan 
and Jerningham. Sidney, it is stated, 
has been metamorphosed into both 
Sedone and Sydenney, and its origin 
it seems was “de Sancto Sydonio.” 
Migrations and provincial dialects have 
generated such corruptions and varia- 
tions in surnames, that often where one 
would not suppose it the most extra- 
ordinary: alterations have taken place. 
The extinct Baronets Lumley were not 
a branch of the ennobled house; but 
their name was originally Lomelin, and 
their ancestor an Italian. Their cor- 
ruption took place only in the sixteenth 
century. 





* Marlow v. Bateman, 3 P. Will. 66, 
and Doe v. Yates 5, Barnw. and Ald. 
544, : 
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After all, however, these matters 
are of very trifling importance, com- 
pared with an inquiry into the reality 
of the paternal links more immediate 
to the existing generation. Of what 
consequence can be to us the origin of 
an ancestor in the twentieth degree, if 
we cannot prove that he is an ancestor? 
Beyond our seize quartiers, too, the 
origin of any one root soon wears down 
to the veriest shadow; and when we 
reach those millions of fibres from 
which that single root derives existence, 
what perceptible difference can there 
be whether a single one of those mil- 
lion fibres be of plebeian or of patri- 
cian origin? It would be as rational 
to say that this or that single spring 
formed the Nile, or that such a tree 
grew only in a certain soil, because 
one of its fibres fathomed such a loam, 
while the other 999,000 derived nou- 
rishment from another sort of land! 
Absurd, however, as it is, we hear 
people boasting of their origin with 
just as much cause ; and, as two low 
descents are generally necessary to 
obliterate the effects of one good line 
of blood, and as evenly mixed origin is 
perhaps preferable to any, the pros and 
cons of the question have never been 
thoroughly sifted or settled ; the truths 
and fictions of pedigree remain in an 
undecided and unsatisfactory state ; 
and the science of genealogy is still but 
imperfectly understood, and therefore 
but slightly appreciated. 

Yours, &c. W. D’Oyty Baytey. 


<n Banks of the 
: - Sherne. 

I HAVE to communicate the dis- 
covery of a curious medieval remain 
in the centre of the new town of Mid- 
dlesbrough, which has sprung up with 
unusual rapidity and taken its place 
as a port of the Tees. 

A few years ago Middlesbrough (or 
Middlesburgh) consisted only of an 
old farm-house and a cemetery without 
achurch, and adreary, desolate-looking 
scene it presented ; yet in more ancient 
times it was not so, for it was then a 
goodly celland eeeer under the wealthy 
monastery of Whitby. It is the sole 
remnant of this establishment that I am 
about to describe, premising that some 
few years back there were found other 
medieval fragments, of which unfor- 
tunately little notice was taken, and 
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they were lost or destroyed. They 
seem, however, to have consisted of 
 camgiene of shafts, &c. and were doubt- 
ess part of the domestic buildings of 
the cell. A quantity of human bones 
were likewise found. 

The old farm-house existed in the 
new town some time, and is now in 

rogress of demolition, during which it 
fon been ascertained that it inclosed 
the walls of part of a church or 
chapel, which must have been that of 
the priory, since no other is recorded 
ever to on existed here. The new 
church stands a little to the south of 
the old one. 

The ancient walls were much muti- 
lated in converting them into rooms ; 
and the exterior parts having been 
covered with a thick coating of rough- 
cast, the ornamental features were con- 
cealed and unknown. The east window 
has disappeared, but the plan of the 
lateral ones is very clear. They are 
at least 12 feet high, square without 
(the bounding label has been hacked 
off), but in the interior are headed by 
an elliptical arch. They consist of two 
cinquefoiled lights with transoms simi- 
larly foiled, and four small trefoiled 
lights in the head. These features are 
evidently characteristic of a very late 
period of the pointed style. Some of 
the floor joists of the house are formed 
of fine old oak, having evidently been 
made from the chapel roof. There 
are also various fragments of shafts 
and mouldings scattered about, but 
none deserving particular notice, save 
two, which at once carry us up to the 
era when this chapel was first given to 
Whitby Abbey,—being two portions 
of Norman doorways or windows, 
having a fine bold zig-zagged mould- 
ing; and these lead me to notice the 
history of this long-forgotten pile, so 
far as my researches enable me. 

Young, in his History of Whitby, 
supposes with much probability that 
Middlesburgh was the site of the church 
which Saint Cuthbert consecrated for 
Aelfleda (the successor of Saint Hilda) 
in the 7th century. But however this 
may be, it is certain that a church ex- 
isted here in the Norman era; for in 
the reign of Henry I., circa 1120, Ro- 
bert de Brus and Agnes his wife, with 
Adam their son, by charter, give, 

ant, and confirm “ the church of St. 

ylda the abbess at Midlesbure, with 
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all things pertaining thereto ; as also 2 
carucates and 2 oxgangs of land at 
Nehuham, as a perpetual alms, to the 
church and fraternity of St. Hylda at 
Wyteby, on such terms that there shall 
be always some monks in the aforesaid 
church of Midlesburc, serving God and 
St. Hylda of Wyteby, who may plen- 
tifully and sufficiently live on the re- 
venues of the said church; and that 
the mother church of Wyteby shall 
have the overplus or remainder of 
these revenues.’ * 

Henry I., in a charter —— 
Ayton church to Whitby, grants an 
confirms to the monks “ the church of 
Mydilsburgh, with its appurtenances, 
that they may possess and enjoy it as 
their free and proper cell;” and in 
1130 Archbishop Thurstan, after other 
confirmations to the abbey, confirms 
to it “the church of St. Hylda at Mi- 
dlesbure, with its appurtenances, to be 
<< for their — free and clear 
rom every episcopal usage.” 

This mc poe they soon led the 
monks of Whitby into a broil with the 
canons of Gisburn, who were impro- 
priators of Stainton, the mother church 
of Middlesburgh, touching the tithes, 
parochial dues, mortuaries, &c. of 12 
carucates of land, which each party 
claimed.t| The matter was referred to 
Robert de Brus, their common patron, 
and compromised by a partition. But 
the principal result of the dispute was 
the complete emancipation of the cha- 
pel of Middlesburgh from Stainton. 

In 1146 Po ugenius confirmed 
(inter alia) “the church of St. Hilda 
at Middlesburg, and one carucate of 
land there ;” and by the same descrip- 
tion it was confirmed by Stephen to 
the monks of Whitby. It was also 
confirmed in 1152, by the name of 
Midilsburgh, by Henry Archbishop 
of York, as freely as before was done 
by his predecessor Thurstan; and 
again in 1168, by Henry IL., under 
the same name. 

In the 14th century, however, not- 
withstanding these frequent confirma- 
tions, the title of the monks wasdisputed; 





* Translations of this and other charters 
are given at full length in Charlton's His- 
tory of Whitby. 

t+ SeeBurton’s Monasticon Eboracense, 
i. p. 83, edit. 1758, for a complete history 
of this quarrel. 
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for in 1363 John Archbishop of York, 
being informed that they claimed for 
their own proper use the “parish 
churches of Semar, of Haknesse, of 
Whitby, of Aton in Cleveland, of In- 
gelby, and of Midilsburgh, with the 
chapels dependent on the same,” con- 
trary to law, upon inquiry dismissed 
them from any further prosecution. 

We have not any very clear account 
of the number of monks resident here ; 
but in its prosperity it had probably 
twelve or more. According to Bur- 
‘ton, they had, however, dwindled down 
to two or three before the dissolution. 
The cell had its own prior, who in 
1393 was Thomas of Hawkesgarth, 
(he attending in that year at Whitby 
to vote at the election of a new prior),* 
and its own compotus, distinct from 
that of the abbey. Abbot Roger, who 
was elected in 1222 and died 1244, is 
said to have lived many years here be- 
fore he was appointed, and during his 
abbacy one William is frequently men- 
tioned as chaplain here. ‘an one of 
the memorials of benefactions it ap- 

ars that the church was whoa i 
dedicated to Saint John the Baptist 
and Saint Hilda, but from local causes 
it was usually referred to under the 
latter saint’s name. 

In the Valor Ecclesiasticus of Henry 
VIII. in 1535 the priory of Middles- 
burgh is surveyed as a cell of Whitby 
Abbey, and the accountf is (trans- 
lated) as follows : 


The Priory is worth in the site of the 
cell, with the demesne lands there in the 
hands of the prior himself, 30s. ; in lands 
and tenements in the tenure of divers 
tenants there in Midleburgh, per annum, 
100s.; lands and tenements in Leven- 
thorpe, 18s. 6d.; a cottage in Colby,t 
58s.; Neweham, 10/.; Ormesby, 4s. ; 
Marton, 18s. ; the chapel of Middleburgh, 





* “ As the Prior of Middleburgh voted 
on that occasion, we may infer that the 
officers and monks at the cells were con- 
sidered as belonging to the Chapter of 
Whitby, and, vice versa, that if any mem- 
bers usually residing at Whitby happened 
to visit the cells they had a right to vote 
in their local chapters.’? Young’s Whitby, 
vol. i. p. 395, note. 

T Valor Eccles. vol. v. p. 83. 

} This was a rent paid by the nunnery 
of Basedale. Ibid. p. 87.—Further par- 
ticulars of the estates of the cell will be 
seen in the Monasticon of Burton. 


the tithes of corn and hay, lambs, and 
other small tithes, and the offerings of the 
same chapel, appropriated to the said 
cell, in the average of years, 48s. 2d. 
Total 211. 3s. 8d. 


Among the reprises of the abbey 
are— 

To the archdeacon of Clyveland paid 
for sinodals and procurations of the cha- 
pel of Midleburgh, per ann. 7s. 6d. ; in 
alms of old distributed to the poor at Mi- 
dleburgh for the soul of Robert Bruse, 
founder of that cell, and those of his 
heirs, every week in money, 12d. to which 
they are bound for ever by the foundation 
of the said cell, 52s.; the fee of Rcbert 
Hansell, bailiff of Midleburgh, per ann. 
20s. 

In a.v. 1546, 8 Eliz. the site was 
granted away to one Thomas Reeve; 
and so closes the history of the cell of 
Middlesbrough. The site is now in the 
hands of four speculators, who are sell- 
ing it in lots for building. 

It will have been observed that, in 
the records I have quoted, the desig- 
nation of the sacred edifice which has 
occasioned these remarks is varied, as 
church or chapel, in a manner not 
easily explained. In the early charters 
it is a “church:” in the records of the 
dispute it is church and chapel in- 
discriminately. When the place was 
in later times without a church, it was 
called a chapelry, and paid one fourth 
of the expense of the choir of Acklam 
church, but seems to have been in a 
very anomalous position. How it be- 
came attached to Acklam does not ap- 

ear. It is now a parish, and includes 
inthorpe. 
Yours, &c. 
Wit. Hytron Lonestarre. 


Mr. Urpan, 

A YOUNG barrister, who was 
passing part of the present long vaca- 
tion at my house, having put into m 
hands the interesting “ Sketches of the 


‘Lives of Lords Stowell and Eldon,” 


lately given to the public by Mr. Sur- 
tees,* its perusal recalled several re- 





* “A Sketch of the Lives of Lords 
Stowell and Eldon ; comprising, with ad- 
ditional matter, some corrections of Mr. 
Twiss’s work on the Chancellor. By 
William Edward Surtees, D.C.L. Barrister 
at Law.”’ 8vo. pp. 180. (Originally pub- 
lished in portions in the New Monthly 


Magazine.) _ 
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collections of the former of those dis- 
tinguished characters, which I noted 
for the amusement of my young friend. 
He thought, after reading them, that 
they might not be uninteresting to 
others as well as to himself, and I have 
therefore forwarded them for insertion 
in your Magazine, if they should be 
considered worthy of a place in it; 
reserving, however, a right to Mr. 
Surtees to insert the whole, or any 
om of them, in any future edition of 

is book, without the charge of literary 
poe in return for the agreeable 

ours which his work has afforded me. 





In 1790 Dr. Scott was indebted for 
his seat in Parliament, mentioned by 
the author at page 83, to the interest 
of Jacob Earl of Radnor in the bo- 
rough of Downton, of which he was 
then one, and afterwards sole patron. 
His lordship was a pupil of the new 
senator at Calsecday College, Oxford, 
and kept up a close intimacy with him 
through life. Lord Stowell was fre- 
quently a guest at Longford Castle, 
and wrote the long Latin inscription 
now on the mausoleum of the Radnor 
family in the neighbouring church of 
Britford. 

Iwas firstintroduced to Lord Stowell, 
about thirty-three years ago, by my 
uncle Lord N. as a future advocate in 
Doctors’ Commons. He said, “ I shall 
be happy to give you the right-hand 
of fellowship ;” and in fact he after- 
wards treated me with much civility 
and consideration, but the disparity of 
years and position of course prevented 
any very near approach to association. 
His usual manner in court was at that 
time, though grave, somewhat careless, 
resting on the lofty pillar of his esta- 
blished fame. He rarely interrupted 
advocates in their arguments; but 
when he had other engagements in 
view (often those merely of amuse- 
ment), his action and countenance ex- 
hibited signs of irritable impatience. 
On one of these occasions he said, “I 
believe we cannot have more light 
thrown on this matter,” for the purpose 
of parrying the argument of a junior, 
but he expressing a wish to be heard, 
the judge rejoined, “Certainly,” and 
off the speaker started. On his con- 
clusion Lord Stowell, annoyed at the 
py | (which, perhaps, he thought little 
to the purpose), eyeing his man with 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXVI. 


one of his grave sarcastic looks, spoke 
loud enough to be generally heard, 
“ Ts that all you had to say ?” took up 
his papers, and trundled out of the 
hall. He was, however, keenly alive 
to the pleasure of legal discussion, and 
having sent for me one day after court 
(on a private matter respecting which 
he required information), he said, 
“We have had a great treat to-day, 
two contending arguments from two 
men of great intelligence and great 
acuteness.” The advocates to whom 
he referred were Dr. Arnold and Dr. 
William Adams, to both of whom he 
always paid much and deserved at- 
tention: although the first relied on 
his powers of reasoning rather than 
on oratory; and the latter, though 
experienced, learned, and astute, could 
scarcely string a dozen words together 
without a painful effort. 

I heard him deliver his famous de- 
cision on iron coffins, when his voice 
became tremulous with emotion on re- 
ferring to the “domus ultima,” which 
he had indeed a great reluctance to 
survey, and a still greater to inhabit. 
I once heard him say, when some one 
mentioned a coflin-maker’s at the 
bottom of Snowhill, whose goods were 
rather ostentatiously set out to view, 
“the man deserves to be prosecuted 
for exhibiting the odious objects of his 
trade.” 

His diction on ordinary occasions 
showed little or no apparent labour ; 
his expressions often homely, though 
not a word dropped in vain. But it 
was at the Admiralty Sessions at the 
Old Bailey, where he always presided 
even over the judges of the common 
law, as well as the advocates in the 
commission, and where he always gave 
judgment, that he was seen to most 
advantage. Seated on high above his 
brethren, not Minos and Rhadamanthus 
themselves could look more awful, or 
decree a doom with more stupendous 
gravity and effect. His tone deep, his 
manner solemn, his words apt, his ar- 
rangement perfect, his sentence de- 
cisive, he looked the very impersona- 
tion of justice; the “jus loquens” of 
imagination was in reality before us. 
He was not insensible to fame, although 
far above the vulgar desire of display, 
and much of the substance and even 
of the language of his judgments in 
Robinson's ae Reports came 
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from his own pen, or from private dic- 
tation. On these I think he rested his 
fame; for he was at first unwilling 
that his Ecclesiastical decisions shoul 

be published. Indeed he deprecated 
the publication of any reports on this 
branch of the profession, and said, 
. it ~~ but show the barrenness of the 
and.” 

As he duly valued the high reputa- 
tion of the Court of Admiralty, he was 
indignant when any conduct in a prac- 
titioner, which he thought unworthy, 
was obtruded on his notice. In a case 
of this sort, after he had given judg- 
ment the proctor approached the 
bench to take the voluminous docu- 
ments of the process which his lord- 
ship had been examining. “ What do 

ou want?” “Only the papers, my 
ord.” ‘Take them, and let us have 
no more of your Jarsey tricks here.”* 
Some remains of provincial or old- 
fashioned pronunciation lingered in his 
speech, and we were constantly told of 
the errors or the rights of “ marchants,” 
as the case might be. 

In the House of Commons he was 
extremely circumspect in his proposi- 
tions; his voice, too, subdued, and al- 
most reverential, and his manner (when 
I saw him there) had a deprecatory 
air, expressive perhaps of that responsi- 
bility which he may have felt for his 
own fame, before an audience at once 
so critical and so unscrupulous in its 
opinions. 

Although his face was fine, his abord 
was scarcely gracious, and his figure 
was short and ungraceful; his walk 
latterly assimilated to the waddle of 
a duck. He was, however, not in- 
attentive to the appearance of others, 
and once observed, in his quaint manner, 
of Dr. Laurence, who often thwarted 
him, “ Laurence will not live long, he 
steps short.” 

To one thing from first to last he 
was ever alive—to the accumulation 
of wealth, and for this purpose he 
condescended to trifles. On one occa- 
sion (it was after Lord Stowell had for 
some time presided as a judge,) Lord 
Eldon came to a proctor, in order to 
make his affidavit before a surrogate, 
for some legal purpose. The proctor 
asked his Tordship before whom he 





* The location of the transaction was 
jn or off Jersey. 
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would go, and was surprised at his 
answer, “ Before my brother, to be 
sure” (the heads and leading members 
of the profession rarely if ever acting 
in that capacity). Of course, how- 
ever, he obeyed : his ——- was 
duly sworn before Lord Stowell, and 
departed. Some days afterwards the 
latter sent for the proctor and said, 
“ Mr. » I believe we do not do 
business in this profession for nothing.” 
“ Certainly not, my lord, but I am at 
a loss to know to what you allude.” 
“ The fee due to me from my brother.” 
“TI beg your pardon, my lord, but I 
could not venture to offer such a trifle 
to your lordship for a fee,” and he 
placed on the table the half-crown 
required from a nobleman. He was 
not, however, allowed to retire with- 
out a rebuke for the very mistaken 
view of the case, which, in the opinion 
of this scrupulously careful member 
of the Upper House, he had presumed 
to entertain. Of his great gains as an 
advocate he would sometimes speak 
with evident delight and animation. 
“ T always (said he,) took up my fees 
of the day to bed with me for security, 
as they were often very heavy; I do 
not know, doctor, (turning to the gen- 
tleman who then occupied his former 
chambers, and whose fees were far less 
numerous,) whether you are embar- 
rassed to the same extent, and follow 
the same practice.” 

In the purchase of his estate of 
Stowell his cupidity met a sad disap- 
pointment. It was in part little more 
than a rabbit-warren, and his returns 
were proportionably small! “ Arethese 
rabbits from your estate, my lord ?” 
(said Dr. D. in compliment to his 
lately acquired dignity as a land- 
holder), as the servant offered them 
at his lordship’s table. ‘* No,” said he, 
with a shrug of mental reproach, “but 
there are rabbits.” 

He was by no means meddling in 
the profession, but would occasionall 
act in a manner which the French call 
“fin.” “Lord Stowell (said an ad- 
vocate who knew him thoroughly) has 
made such a statement, and such re- 
marks, in confidence, as he says, to me ; 
but really in order that they should 
be spread abroad; but I shall do what 
he intends that I should not do: I 
shall take him at his word, and pre- 
serve his confidence strictly.” 
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He enjoyed the pleasures of the 
table, and was, to say the truth, an 
habitual and irreclaimable gourmand : 
he would sometimes dine with his 
brother, and drink a bottle of wine 
with him, and afterwards go out toa 
fashionable dinner. At one time his 
eyes, from indulgence in eating, became 
inflamed, and he appeared at the high 
table in the Middle Temple Hall with 
a great blister over each eye. This 
circumstance being observed by a 
bencher, who ad “it does-not seem 
to hurt your appetite, Lord Stowell.” 
“No,” said he, eating away, “the 
doctors recommend me to keep up the 
system ;” a very unnecessary injunc- 
tion to such a patient, and probably a 
pure invention of his own. 

He occasionally entertained the mem- 
bers of his bar with great magnificence. 
The Jupiter of his Olympus, “nec 
quidquam simile aut secundum,” he 
stood the centre of the circle, or moved 
around it in conscious but easy supe- 
riority. Once when dinner was an- 
nounced, and the seniors had walked 
out, some delay occurred in marshall- 
ing forth the junior guests ; he quietly 
moved on first, saying “ Gentlemen, [ 
shall leave you to settle your own 
precedence.” Seated at the head of his 
table no one could be more bland and 
—— polite; as the glass went round, 
his polished wit and sarcasm acquired 
increased point and lustre, and it 
seemed difficult to observe the rule of 
Chesterfield, that their reception should 
be kept within the limit of a smile. 
Unluckily on these occasions my 
juniority placed me below the imme- 
diate influence of his radiance, and it 
descended to my end of the table 
somewhat dimmed perhaps of its origi- 
nal lustre. Although not forgetful of 
his high character and situation in life, 
he was too much the great man of 
nature to stand on stilts before a young 
aspirant. His conversation was per- 
fectly familiar: speaking with com- 
mendation of a handsome female rela- 
tive of mine in whom he took much 
interest, and who shortly afterwards 
became the wife of a young nobleman, 
he said, “I wonder she is not mar- 
ried ; she is a piece of goods that is 
worth any one’s while to look after.” 

Being once ushered into the bench- 
ers’ pew at the Temple Church by one 
of that high dignity, Lord Stowell 
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was already there, and my friend 
asked his permission for my admit- 
tance. “Come in,” said he; “I did 
not expect to see you here, but you 
are welcome.” I sat next him during 
the service: his demeanour was so- 
lemn enough, but he seemed to listen 
like a critic. At the end of one of 
the evening prayers he whispered, “ I 
always think this is very beautiful.” 

He delighted in the society of wo- 
men of rank, fashion, and beauty, and 
was equally acceptable to them; but 
they could rarely involve him in the 
toils of their conversational liveliness : 
he was as quick at repartee as the 
most practised wit of the day. “I 
have been wondering (said the 
Duchess of Gordon to him when seated 
on a sofa by her side,) what could be 
done, if you, who correct the matri- 
monial faults of other people in your 
court, should require the same correc- 
tion yourself.” “The very thing, 
madam, which has occurred to me, 
ever since I have occupied this seat 
by freed grace.” 

Ithough perhaps he was never a 
very hard student, when compared to 
some others, his strong powers of 
sense, memory, and judgment, united 
with the experience of along life, gave 
a singular weight, value, and variety 
to his remarks and opinions. In the 
latter part of his career his eyes be- 
came Nefective, of which, as he com- 
Sap vee: to Sir John Dodson, for whom 

e deservedly had a great regard and 
esteem, Sir John offered to call upon 
his lordship and read to him. He 
readily assented, and I have heard the 
Queen’s Advocate dilate on the extra- 
ordinary illustrations he would give 
to the subjects they were reading: 
his memory carrying him back to the 
times of Tom Hearne, at Oxford, of 
Johnson, Dr. Adams, and the worthies 
who illustrated that university in his 
early days. But his intellects decayed 
before his bodily powers were ex- 
hausted; the “tears of dotage” 
streamed from that eye which once 
beamed with such masterly intelli- 
gence, and the mind could scarcely be 
aroused to the commonest incidents of 
life, which onee decided the law of 
nations for the whole civilized world. 

Yours, &e. WItTonensis. 
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Mr. Urnan, Aug. 17. 

jn a former Magazine, N.S. vol. 
XXI. p. 114, you inserted a question 
regarding the hearing of Outward Con- 
fession, founded on a passage in a let- 
ter printed in Mr. Wright’s collection 
relating to the dissolution of monas- 
—. I a Rape replies - 
the inquiry throu our es, vol, 
XXI. 375) XXII 338, 450, and pri- 
vately, but none of them appeared to 
meet the question. To avoid the 
necessity of referring to the former 
Magazine I will repeat the passage, 
which is not long. ft is contained in 
a letter from Bedyll to Cromwell ; the 
visitor says, “ We think it best that 
the place wher thes freres have been 
wont to here outward confession of all 
commers at certen times of the yere be 
walled up, and that use to be fordoen 
for ever.” The object of my inquiry 
was to ascertain the nature of the 

laces where such confessions were 

eard rather than to the mode of hear- 
ing, to which your correspondents’ an- 
swers chiefly referred. 

The recommendation of Bedyll re- 
fers, not to the hearing of con- 
fessions, but to an irregularity which 
it appeared had existed in the friars’ 
churches in the manner of hearing, and 
the passage cited shews that there were 
places in which such irregular con- 
fessions were received from all comers, 
and which places were capable of 
being walled up. From this later 
expression it may be concluded that the 
places were apertures or openings in 
some portion of the monastic buildings. 
The letters printed by the Camden 
Society relate solely to the dissolution 
of monasteries, and the alleged abuse is 
said to exist in a friary. Your valued 
correspondent J. R. vol. XXI. p. 375, 
fully explains what outward confession 
means; but he leaves untouched the 
question of place, to which my inquiry 
referred, and he rather speaks of confes- 
sions regularly heard. e extract ap- 
pears to me to refer to some irregular 
mode, now forgotten, and which existed 
in friary churches ;_ but in consequence 
of the destruction of these establish- 
ments I had little hope of finding an 
clue in their remains ; though it struc 
me that the same practice might have 
prevailed in perish churches, where 
would be found similar openings to those 
which Bedyll refers. to, who it will be 
seen only speaks of closing up such 


places in monastic edifices. If an irre- 
gular practice of this kind existed in pa- 
rochial churches and there were places 
requiring to be walled up, it would be 
in the province of the ordinary to direct 
it to be done. It was not within the 
line of Bedyll’s duty to notice such 
places, though the notoriety given to 
the practice by the visitation of the 
monasteries would necessarily produce 
a similar order from the ordinary to 
close them where found in parish 
churches. It is clear the practice of 
confession was not the abuse com- 
plained of, for confession to the priest 
was-not done away with at the Dis- 
solution, and in fact still exists in the 
Established Church (though, perhaps, 
only in name), as may be seen by one 
of the exhortations in the communion 
service. 

Few or none of the friars’ churches 
remain perfect, so that I consider a 
search in a place where the answer 
might be expected to be found would 
be idle, the more so, as when such a 
church is in use the nave only re- 
mains perfect. But in pursuing the 
search into parish churches a re- 
markable feature appears in many 
which seems fully to answer the in- 
quiry. The feature to which I allude 
is the very singular opening in the 
wall of the chancel which has been 
lately known by the name of “ lych- 
noscope,” a name given by the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society, but which is 
now considered to be inappropriate. 
This opening is found on the south 
side of the chancel, near the junction 
with the nave; it is generally in the 
form of a lancet window, with a tran- 
som, and in a great number, if not the 
majority, of instances in which it 
occurs, it has been strongly walled 
up with stone or brick, often the 
latter, the materials being of the sort 
which were used in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The portion above the transom 
was glazed, and that below it was closed 
by a shutter. Another window or 
opening is often found in the north 
wall of the chancel, which, in the in- 
stances I have seen, is always blocked 
up, although the southern one is still to 
be found unclosed in many instances. 

The drawing which I forward shews 
an outside and inside view of a window 
on the south side of the retired church 
of Hartley in Kent, being the most 
perfect specimen I have met with. 
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This example is a cuspated lancet 
window 7 feet 8 inches high, divided 
at 2 feet 10 inches of its height by a 
transom ; the portion above the tran- 
som is glazed; that which is below is 
unglazed, but defended by a stout iron 
grating, closed on the interior by a 
shutter with two iron hinges, evidently 
coeval with the window; the shutter 
is plastered over in the interior, so that 
it cannot at present be opened. The 
interior of the window is not arched, 
but the opening is covered by a lintel, 
which however may not be original. 

On the opposite or northern side of 
the church is a square window, 2 feet 
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10 inches in height by 1 foot 8 inches 
in width, securely walled up; this 
opening is splayed internally to 4 feet 
6 inches by 3 feet 9 inches, and, though 
square externally, has a low segment 
arch in the interior. Thisopening is not 
much unlike the “low side window ” 
in Cowley church, figured in Mr. 
Parker’s Guide to the Antiquities in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford, p. 393. 

I have since seen another specimen 
equally perfect, but of a date a few 
a later, in Messrs. R. and J. A. 

randon’s Analysis of Gothic Archi- 
tecture, sec. 1, plate 8, which only 
differs from this in having the shutter 
outside. This example is in Roydon 
church, Suffolk. It is questionable 
whether it ever had a grating; the 
open part appears from the plan to 
have only a staunchion. 

Concerning the use of these windows, 
for it is quite certain a contrivance of 
this kind must have been constructed 
for some object, there are a variety of 
opinions. Several of them are summed 
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up in a note by the editors of Durandus * 
as follows: 1. Dr. Rock’s, that it 
was a contrivance by which lepers 
might see the elevation of the host ; 
2. That of the Cambridge Camden 
Society, that it was for watching the 
“pee light; 3. It has been imagined 
y some that it was for confession. It 
was also suggested that the aperture 
might have been for ringing the sancte 
bell. In a recent number of the Ec- 
clesiologist, it was suggested that its 
use might have been for the purpose 
of distributing alms; but the editors 
of that publication state they do not 

ive any weight to the supposition. 

he numerical strength of opinion is 
certainly in favour of confession ; and, 
when I read the before-quoted passage 
in Mr. Wright’s book, it appeared to 
me that I had found a a to the 
elucidation of these puzzling windows. 
To recur, then, to the opinions cited 
by the authors of Durandus, and with 
every respect for the opinion of so 
eminent an ecclesiologist as Dr. Rock, 
I cannot adopt his explanation, as in 
those specimens which I have seen it 
would have been impossible to see the 
elevation, if it took place on the platform 


of the altar, for the opening admitted a — 


very circumscribed view of the chancel. 
This objection will apply with equal 
force to the Cambridge Camden So- 
ciety’s suggestion of this window being 
for watching the paschal light. The 
present window could have been of no 
use for ringing the sancte bell, as it is 
too closely grated to allow a bell-rope 
to be passed through. 

Supposing, then, the view which I 
have adopted, and which falls in with 
the opinions of many others, let us look 
at the construction of the ee and 
the facility it presents for the purpose 
of hearing confessions. The sill of the 
grated opening in the interior is 2 ft. 
8 in. from the floor of the chancel, and 
on the exterior 2 ft. from the church- 
yard, and I do not apprehend any ma- 
terial alteration in the level has taken 
place so as to vary these dimensions 





* “The Symbolism of Churches and 
Church Ornament, a translation of the 
first book of the Rationale Divinorum 
Officiorum, written by William Durandus, 
Bishop of Mende, edited by the Rev. 
ao Neale and the Rev. B. Webb.”’ Lond. 
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from what they were originally. Sup- 
posing a person, then, in the church- 
yard was to present himself at the win- 
dow, he might be easily seen through 
the glazed part of the opening by any 
one standing inside the chancel; and, 
upon the grate being opened, a person 
seated in the chancel might with facility 
hear the confession of another kneel- 
ing outside and speaking through the 


grating, and which, when not in use, 


would be closed by means of the shutter. 
It is difficult to account for this opening 
by any other supposition. It could 
not have been for receiving any sub- 
stance into the chancel, because a more 
convenient mode of effecting this object 
would have been by taking it in at the 
priest’s door. It could not have been 
for giving anything, as alms for in- 
stance, out of the chancel, as the 
interstices in the grating are not large 
enough to admit a substance of any size, 
the apertures being only 5 in. square. 

I will only trespass on the patience 
of your readers with a few notices of 
some other of these openings, having, 
perhaps, occupied more of your pages 
than some may deem sufficient. 

In Offham church, in the same 
county, there are two apertures in the 
south wall of the chancel ; the lower is 
a two-light window of the decorated 
order, square-headed : this window 
allows a view into the nave and chancel, 
but the altar cannot be seen; the posi- 
tion is about the same as that at 
Hartley-: the upper opening, which is 
walled up, might puzzle the inquirer ; 
it was intended to give light to the 
rood-loft. 

There is one aperture at Meopham 
church, also in Kent, which is so 
closely and firmly walled up that it 
appears as if really done in pursuance 
of a command to close it effectually. 

At East Tilbury, Essex, the lych- 
noscope seems a prolongation of a 
window, a feature by no means un- 
common ; and at Frinsbury, Kent, 
there are two square-headed windows 
of Tudor architecture, both of which 
look like lychnoscopes, but I should 
apprehend from the lateness of the 
style they had succeeded the original 
Openings at some repair. 

I shall in conclusion advert to a sym- 
bolical meaning given to this descrip- 
tion of window in the Ecclesiologist 
for May, 1846, p. 187, but which does 
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not touch the question of the use of 
the object. The suggestion is, that, 
as the structure of a church symbolizes 
the body of our Lord on the cross, this 
window may represent the wound in 
the side, and therefore the term vune 
window is proposed to be substituted 
for lychnoscope. I think it is rather 
unfortunate for this hypothesis that the 
window is situated in what should be 
the neck and not the side, which would 
more plainly appear in a transeptal 
church, in which the vulne window to 
be correct should be near the angle 
formed by the nave and south transept, 
the position of the left side, and not in 
the chancel, where it would represent 
a wound in the neck. 
Yours, &e. E.I1.C. 


Mr. Urpan, 

AMONG the figured tiles in Great 
Malvern church engraved in your Ma- 
gazine for May 1844, Plate I. fig. VII. 
(and at large in Nichols’s Specimens 
of Encaustic Tiles, fig. 75, where it 
is mentioned as having been found also 
at Shrewsbury,) is one which I will re- 
quest you to introduce again to the 
notice of your readers. (See next col.) 

It bears the following inscription :— 
Mentem sanctam spontaneum honorem 
deo et patrie liberationem. 

Mr. Way, when describing the Mal- 
vern tile, mentioned that the same in- 
scription was placed upon the great 
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bell erected in Kenilworth church at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century ; 
and also that it had been found as a 
charm “ for fyre” in amonkish manual 
of the same period, now in the British 
Museum.* 

I have recalled the attention of your 
readers to this subject, in consequence 
of having accidentally discovered that 
the same superstition which prevailed 
in England in the 15th century is con- 
tinued in Germany in the 19th. Amon 
a lot of views on the continent whic 
I recently purchased at a print sale I 
have chanced to become possessed of 
a slip of paper which was removed 
“From the Door of a Cottage on the 
Rhine.” Its ends on either side are 
notched into two points, and rudely 
daubed with red lines, intended to re- 
present flames. The three crosses are 
also inserted with red paint. The 
charm is thus inscribed :-— 











Mentem Sanctam % Spontaneam vr 
honorem Deo & et Patrie liberationem 
ignis a lesura protege nos Agatha pia 
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St. Agatha, virgin and martyr, is re- 
lated to have suffered at Catana in 
Sicily, under Quintianus consul of that 
island in the time of the emperor De- 
cius, about the year of our Lord 253. 
After enduring a long series of tor- 
ments, which are detailed in her legend, 
shé died in prison, and the following 
circumstances are stated to have fol- 
lowed her interment.f A youth never 
seen before appeared, clothed in silk, 


with more than a hundred others 
vested in albs ; coming to the body, he 
laced a marble tablet at its head, and 
aving closed the tomb, he disappeared 
with all his companions. On the tablet 
it was thus written :— 


Mentem sanctam spontaneum : hono- 
rem deo: et patrie liberationem. 


On this miracle being made known, 
not only christians but even heathens 





* MS. Addit. 12,195, fol. 13Gb. It is also written twice in fol. 121 b. 

+ I quote from ‘‘ Catalogus sanctorum et gestorum eorum ex diversis voluminibus 
collectus : editus a reverendissimo in Christo patre d’no Petro de natalibus de venetiis 
dei gratia episcopo Equilino. Lugduni, 1519.” fol. 
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and Jews began to venerate the tomb of 
the virgin. After the lapse of a year, 
towards the day of her birth, the neigh- 
bouring mountain of Etna burst forth 
into fire, which as a torrent descend- 
ing from the mountain and burning 
everything, was approaching rapidly 
to the city. Then the multitude of 
the pagans seized the veil with which 
the virgin’s tomb was covered, and 
opposed it against the fire. And im- 
mediately, on her birth-day, the fire 
ceased, and proceeded no further. 

On this legend, it seems, the sup- 
posed influence of St. Agatha against 
fire was founded. The like virtues are 
still ascribed to Saint Januarius by 
the inhabitants of the country round 
Vesuvius, as is well known from the 
narratives of many modern travellers. 
His legend is palpably borrowed from 
the fiery trial to which the three offi- 
cers of the province of Babylon were 
subjected by king Nebuchadnezzar. 
It relates that during the persecution 
of Diocletian, Timotheus was sent to 
the city of Nola to exterminate the 
christians. Having imprisoned Janua- 
rius bishop of Beneventum, and find- 
ing that he could not either by pro- 
mises or threats induce him to sacrifice 
to the heathen gods, he commanded a 
furnace to be kept burning for three 
days, and Januarius to be cast 
therein. When that was done, the 
bishop was seen walking in the midst 
of the fire, praying and singing with 
angels. On this being reported to 
Timotheus by his soldiers, he com- 
manded the furnace to be opened, and 
thereupon the flames breaking forth 
slew many of the pagans that were 
standing by; but Januarius leapt forth 
from the fire so entirely uninjured, 
that neither his hair nor his apparel 
appeared in any wise burnt. Such is 
the legend of St. Januarius, as told by 
the same author as the former. 

Thus it will be seen that both Ve- 
suvius and Etna were alike provided 
with their tutelary saint, with powers 
derived in a correspondent manner 
from their alleged sufferings. 

In what way the words of this charm 
first originated, or what may have been 
the hidden meaning of their author, is 
a deeper mystery, and ore upon which 
I can throw no light. In the words 
“ patrie liberationem” some political 
sentiment appears to lurk. I once 
thought that they were conceived by 
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one of the English patriots of the 
middle ages, with whom many of the 
clergy are known to have sympathised. 
But now that the same charm is shown 
to have been equally prevalent on the 
continent, and is carried back to Saint 
Agatha’s tomb in Sicily, it seems rather 
to associate itself with some of the 
secret bands of Italy or Germany. 

A friend very learned in “Folk-lore” 
has favoured me with the following 
quotation, which proves that the merits 
of Saint Agatha were known and ap- 
preciated formerly in England: 


‘“ Saint Agatha defends thy house from fire 
and feareful flames.’ 
Barnabe Googe’s Popish Kingdom. 


Yours, &e. J. G. N. 


Mr. Ursan, Wallington, Aug. 22. 

THE following extract from a letter 
from Sir John North, K.B. tohis nephew 
Dudley North, dated March 22, 1637, 
evidently relates to the works in 
connection with the restoration of 
Old St. Paul's, by Inigo Jones, which 
were commenced in 1633. The ori- 
ginal is in a collection of letters, 
rg of the same family of 

orth, in the possession of the Rev. J. 
Spring Casborne, Pakenham, Suffolk. 

“The business of St. Gregories 
church was moved by my lord and 
me, to many of the great lords, who 
concluded the king's resolution for 
the removing of the church was fixed, 
and would not be altered upon any 
reason the parish or we could alledge 
to the contrary. My lord treasurer 
cannot save the hall and chapel of 
London House; but down they must 
pe to make a clear passage about 

aul’s church.” 

Sir John North, K.B. the writer of 
this letter, was brother to Dudley 
Lord North, who died in 1666, whose 
son Dudley, afterwards Lord North, 
to whom the letter was addressed, 
was father, among other children, of 
Charles Lord North, and Sir Francis 
North, Knt., Lord Guildford, and: of 
Mary, who married Sir William 
Spring, of Pakenham, Suffolk, Bart. 
ancestor of the present possessor of 
that place, the Rev. J. Spring Cas- 
borne. The Lord Treasurer men- 
tioned in it was William Juxon, 
Bishop of London. _, 

ours, &c. W. C. Trevetyan, 
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Sermons preached in Lent, 1845, ec. 
By W.N. Mill, D.D. 

THE very high name of the author, 
and the experience we have had of 
his valuable writings, render it un- 
necessary to use those terms of praise 
in speaking of this volume, which we 
should have felt it incumbent to do, 
if we were introducing it as the work 
of a writer little known to the world. 
Doctor Mill has apparently every 
qualification for his wk of expounding 
and illustrating Scripture. He is 
evidently a good scholar, an excellent 
and learned theologian, an accurate 
and acute reasoner, and master of a 
style, clear, correct and forcible. The 
volume consists of twenty-four dis- 
courses : most of them preached in the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s church, at Cam- 
bridge. It would be difficult to point 
out any portion of the volume superior 
to another; for the whole is worthy 
of the best attention with which it can 
be perused; the subjects treated of 
are leading and important ones; but 
we may recommend the first discourse, 
“The Claims of Cesar and of God,” as 
placing the subject in-a correct and 
constitutional view—the only one. 
No. xii. on the Restoration, must re- 
ceive also the same praise. We have 
made two extracts, one from the 
twenty-first sermon, “ Christ preached 
in the Temple,” and the other from 
xv. “ The Relapsed Demoniac ;” but 
we should here willingly have added 
to them, especially from Sermon xvii. 
“The Accepted Malefaetor,” and xxiii. 
“The Rejection of Esau,” both which 
are most ably treated. The first ex- 
tract relates to a subject on which 
much dispute has existed, and many 
erroneous views been entertained. The 
author is discoursing on the legal puri- 
fication of the Virgin Mary. 


_ “And this may lead to deeper reflec- 
tions than those which obviously occur, on 
the humility of the blessed Virgin, and her 
punctual observance of those ordinances, 
which, since that one holy child-bearing 
which removed Eve’s stain and sanctified 
humanity, have given place in the Church 
to others of a more Eucharistic and less 
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onerous nature. Most signally do these 
legal ordinances attest the truth of that 
original or birth sin which since the first 
transgression stains every child of Adam 
that is by natural procreation born into 
the world. Of that transgression we find 
that the very first effect, even in Para- 
dise, was to attach shame as well as 
sorrow to one part of our constitution, 
which had been before wholly free from 
both. The ineradicable instincts of hu- 
manity on this subject form ever a 
witness too strong for the Pelagian to 
overcome, who from the certain original 
goodness of every part of our nature, 
would falsely infer that no stain is now 
inherent in this; too strong for the dreams 
of materialist philosophers of the age just 
gone by, who, referring such sentiments 
to arbitrary association or prejudice, have 
imagined that reason only was required to 
explode and overpower them ; too strong, 
I will add, for all those, wherever they 
are to be found, who, not observing the 
straight line which Christian truth here 
holds between Manichzan impieties against 
the Creator on the one hand, and the 
Pelagian presumption on the other, fancy 
they perceive contradictions where there 
are none in the Catholic Christian view of 
this subject; who cannot reconcile the 
higher sanctity conferred on marriage by 
the Gospel, even beyond the blessing of its 
original institution, with the especial praise 
attached by the same Gospel to those 
virgin souls who for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake have remained single. But 
the greater the evil of our nature, which 
these circumstances denote, and which 
nothing but the birth from a pure virgin 
of the Eternal Son could meet or remedy, 
the more signal and admirable is that 
which we now commemorate—the con- 
descension that attached to this one im- 
maculate birth the same ritual circum- 
stances as to a sinful one. And let us 
not overlook the point just adverted to, 
that this is the one immaculate birth, the 
only spotless conception and nativity in 
the world. Let us not listen to those who, 
intruding into the things which they have 
not seen, have dared to extend to the 
blessed Virgin “herself this freedom from 
original sin; though the paganized tastes 
of a degenerate christendom did indeed 
once succeed in establishing this as the 
popular and at length the dominant belief, 
against the distinct, indignant reclamation 
of the last of the _ (St. Bernard), 
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and of the ablest and best of the school- 
men also. Far from us, I say, be the dis- 
position to comply with such spurious 
authority as this, or to embrace under the 
truly respectable name of unfolded Chris- 
tian doctrine, what is too visibly no de- 
velopment of truths before received, but 
an arbitrary and extraneous addition to 
them. A dogma which has no argument 
from the intrinsic reason of the case, but 
what might equally be extended to prove 
the same exemption from original sin in 
both the parents of the Virgin, and so for 
the ancestors without limit ; which has 
no authority to produce from Scripture, 
except what these forced deductions are 
invoked to amplify ; which is contradicted 
by the most explicit general testimonies 
of holy writ, as interpreted to us by all 
catholic antiquity ; which, even in times 
when the paramount disposition was in its 
favour, no council of the church universal, 
which has been received by any portion of 
it as oecumenical, has ventured to define 
and ratify. This may well be pronounced 
a corruption and fable. Above all, would 
we caution against the reception of fancies 
like these, those young and ardent spirits 
who, repelled by the jejune vagueness and 
unreality of what is often taught as spi- 
ritual religion, by the miserable contra- 
dictions and divisions existing among us, 
and the unrebuked denial by some of the 
most sacred and precious Catholic truths, 
are too easily led to seek refuge in quarters 
where, with these eternal verities (which 
are there never denied), these fables and 
corruptions are indiscriminately mingled. 
To such I would say,—revere, as you well 
may, the heaven-bestowed purity of her in 
whom the incarnate Godhead fixed his 
abode : join freely with those in every age, 
the most imbued with divine truth, in es- 
teeming her as the blessed among women, 
‘the ever Virgin, the mother of God’ (aez 
mapbevos kat OéoroKos). Conceive, as 
you may legitimately and properly of her, 
such sanctification from the womb as 
the Scripture predicates of John the Bap- 
tist and other saints of old: but beware 
lest in invading, I do not say the divine, 
but the human prerogatives also, of ‘ that 
holy thing which was born of her,’ you 
impair a truth as sacred as any in religion, 
the corruption of all that is naturally engen- 
dered of sinful Adam. From that original 
stain none but the Virgin-born was free. 
He who, as the Church has told us, was 
thus made without spot of sin, to make 
us clean from all sin. This, then, is the 
lesson derived from the first purpose of 
the Virgin mother’s visit to the Temple, 
the hereditary defilement of our race, 
which this one immaculate nativity could 
alone expiate,’’ &c. 


On this subject the learned author 
refers to a publication of his, the Chris- 
tian Advocate for 1843, “ The accounts 
of our Lord’s Brethren in the New 
Testament vindicated against Mythical 
Interpreters,” p. 301—310. 

From the sermon on “The Re- 
lapsed Demoniac” we make an ex- 
tract on a subject which has been the 
fruitful source of much dispute and 
contrariety of opinion, but which it is 
most important to have placed before 
us in its true light. 


‘¢We must not consider the unclean 
spirits of the text as mere personifications 
of certain moral disorders, but as exer- 
cising a distinct, substantiveagency in their 
production, and possessing accordingly 
a personal subsistence and intelligence of 
their own. This, I say, is too evidently 
declared in the discourse of Christ, as in 
all the records of his and the older dis- 
pensations, to be a subject of the least 
doubt to the true believer; for scarcely 
can we, even in courtesy, allow that name 
to persons who, though professing belief 
in revelation, avow at the same time a 
principle so directly contrary as that of 
bending the testimony of their supposed 
super-human guide to their own previous 
unassisted conception of what that testi- 
mony ought to be. Except for these— 
the unreasonableness and inconsistency of 
whose proceeding is as evident as its pre- 
tence to rationality—it must be clear to 
all, to unbelievers and believers alike, 
that our sacred records assert against 
Sadducees of every description, the ex- 
istence and the influence of evil spirits. 
Yet is that Sadduceeism no less strong, or 
rather stronger, than ever in the world. 
Nor is there any topic on which we find 
men of scornful imagination, if not of im- 
patient reason, arrayed against the divine 
word, than when we assert from it the ex- 
istence of such beings, their concern in 
the production of natural and moral evil ; 
and moreover the importance and utility 
of this consideration, so often urged in 
holy writ in order to our putting on the 
whole armour of God, and attaining the 
necessary vigour and stature of the Chris- 
tian life. It is assumed tacitly that if the 
advancement of knowledge has enabled 
us to explore the physical concomitants of 
madness or dumbness in a human subject, 
we may then treat the whole belief which 
connected evil spirits in any way with 
such maladies as so much superseded or 
exploded superstition. But, perhaps, if 
all that science has done in such matters 
were well examined, there would appear 
more of the conceit of wisdom than of its 
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reality in such a conclusion: since after 
all our best and truest physiological dis- 
coveries there remains a gulf between 
mind and matter, however organised, 
which the intellect of man has never 
passed ; and all antecedent presumptions 
of the probability of other intellectual 
beings in the universe, and the mysterious 
laws of spiritual communication, remain 
exactly as they were, unaltered and un- 
touched by our physical inquiries. Per- 
haps then a deeper philosophy might tell 
that, in connecting the strange prevalence 
of sin, corrupting and destroying man’s 
nature, with the malignant influences of 
higher spiritual intelligences that had fallen 
before, there was nothing antecedently in- 
credible, and that, even in the monstrous 
forms that the imaginations of Gentile 
religion assumed, where beings of this 
nature were invoked and propitiated, we 
discern but what is the natural portion 
of humanity, where the means are un- 
reached or lost for controlling its sin, and 
reascending to the Author of its being. It 
might then appear as agreeable to the 
sound philosophy of the case, as certainly 
itis to all experience, that not science, 
but faith working by love, is alone the 
destroyer of superstition. For it is not, 
as the Epicurean poet boasted, when the 
physical causes of things are known, that 
men have learned to look with vague alarm 
and dread on the unknown power above 
and around them; but then alone when 
we have satisfactory communion with Him 
who is above all—the Almighty who can 
control all, and keep his own, both in 
body and soul, from the power of dark- 
ness and evil,’’ &c. 


The Jesuits. By MM. Michelet and 
Quinet. Translated by C. Cocks, 
BL. 34 edit. 16mo. pp. viii. 134. 
THE French publishers of this vo- 

lume state that “no book was ever 


* more successful,” that seven editions 


have been sold in eight months, and 
that it has been peli art into almost 
every foreign language. It forms part 
of the lectures delivered by two French 
professors, on the Spirit and Influence 
of the Religious Orders. The Tem- 
plars had been treated of, and the con- 
stitution, origin, and conduct of the Je- 
suits, were the subjects proceeded with, 
in the spring of 1843, when they were 
interrupted by a noisy opposition, 
which tried to silence them, but was 
finally put down. ‘The excitement, 
however, did not end there, for “in 
the course of the last two years more 
than two hundred volumes have been 


published for and against this work.” 


.v. 

A ok which has excited such an 
opposition, without any positive delin- 
quency, is on that account a curiosity ;' 
but the lectures are otherwise valuable, 
as forming an introduction to M. de 
Saint Priest’s “Fall of the Je~ 
suits,” and are conveniently printed 
in a similar form. (See Gent. Mag. 
March, 1846.) The text of the lectures, 
with some additional notes, is given ; 
but they are rather heads than disser- 
tations, and furnish materials for the 
student to reflect and enlarge upon. 
As the two professors’ lectures were 
not given in concert, some repetition 
is observable, and indeed unavoidable, 
nor is it uninteresting to compare the 
thoughts of powerful minds on the 
same topic. 

M. Michelet, to shew the progress 
of Ultramontanism, asks, “‘ Where are 
the clergy of France? Where are all 
those parties which constituted its life 
under the Restoration? Extinct, dead, 
annihilated. What has become of that 


small party of Jansenists ; small but’ 


vigorous? I look in vain ; I find only 
the tomb of Lanjuinais.” (p. 2.) Again, 
he asks, “Who now would dare in 
France to call himself a Gallican, or 
protest in the name of the Church of 
France?” Of the priests, whom he 
regards as overborne by the Jesuits, 
he says, “they must bark, bite, and 
damn Bossuet from the pulpit.” (p. v. 
Introd.) Strange as this reads, it is 
not unfounded ; for we have sometimes 


been surprised to see how little ac-. 


count is now made of Bossuet by a 
certain class of writers, how even his 
arguments against the Reformation 
are treated as inconclusive, and his 
style exposed as ungrammatical. 

It is difficult to analyse a book that 
consists almost of single sentences. M. 
Michelet justly observes, that when 
the Jesuits maintained free will, the 
use they meant to be made of such 
liberty was to give it up, to obey, and 
to “be in the hand of superiors like a 
stick in the hand.” (p. 23.) To such 
cajolery, for our part, we should pre- 
fer the veriest Augustinianism, whe- 
ther Lutheran, Calvinistic, or Jansen- 
ist; for despotism is never so formi- 
dable as when it assumes the tone of 
liberty. 

He mentions a frightful story of a 
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lady in Piedmont, who died in 1650, 
attended by Jesuit confessors, and who 
asked her husband, in aid of her soul, 
“ Swear you will use every means, fire 
and sword, to convert the Vaudois.” 
As these failed, the Jesuits devised the 
kidnapping of children, reckoning that 
the mothers would follow. “The edict 
of Turin, 1655, corroborates this hor- 
rible fact, even by the merciful clause, 
‘it is forbidden to kidnap boys before 
twelve, and girls before ten years of 
age.” (p. 23.) 

M. Quinet’s lectures (which begin 
at p. 55) are much the longer, less 
Fre area and go deeper into 
the subject. The suppression of the 
order is amply justified by his quota- 
tions. Thus, in the bull of Ju y 21, 
1773, Clement XIV. says, “it is, 
perhaps, not even possible, that, as long 
as it subsists, the church should receive 
a true and lasting peace.” (p. 77.) 
And Bernis, ambassador from eben 
writes on May 16, 1774, to the minis- 
ter of foreign affairs :— 


‘¢The pope .. - has believed that a re- 
ligious order, proscribed from the most 
Catholic states, strongly suspected of 
having both formerly and recently entered 
into criminal plots, having nothing in 
their favour but the outward appearanve 
of regularity, decried in;their maxims, ad- 
dicted, in order to render themselves more 
powerful and formidable, to commerce, 
stock-jobbing, and politics, could pro- 
duce only fruits of dissension and discord, 
that a reform would only palliate the evil, 
and that it was necessary to prefer to 
everything else the peace of the universal! 
church and the Holy See. 

‘¢ In a word, Clement XIV. has believed 
the society of the Jesuits incompatible 
with the peace of the church and of Ca- 
tholic states. It was the spirit of the 
government of that company that was 
dangerous ; it is therefore important that 
this spirit should not be renewed.’ (p. 78.) 


Another such testimony is given at 
p- 129. ‘They wanted (this is the 
accusation flung in their faces by the 
bishop of Paris, in the full council of 
Trent,) faire de Tépouse de Jésus 
Christ une prostituée aux volontés Cun 
homme.” 

M. Quinet says, in the same page, 

‘«They attempted to surprise the con- 
science of the world, and the world has 
answered them. When, in 1606, they 


were driven out of that essentially Catholic. 


city of Venice, that people, the most gen- 
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tle in the world, accompanied them in 
crowds to the sea-shore, and the farewell 
cry which resounded after them upon the 
waves was, ‘Go! and woe be to you!’ 
Ande in malora. That cry was echoed 
through the two following centuries; in 
Bohemia in 1618, at Naples and in the 
Low Countries in 1622, in India in 1623, 
in Russia in 1676, in Portugal in 1679, in 
France in 1764, in Spain in 1767, at Rome 
and throughout all Christendom in 1773.” 
(p. 129—30.) ; 

Notwithstanding the difference of 
genius, M. Quinet compares Machia- 
vel’s Prince to Mariana’s books De 
Rege, written under the eyes of Philip 
II. for the education of his son. “ Ma- 
chiavel makes use of all the vices, pro- 
vided they be strong; he wants to 
turn them all to the political inde- 
pendence of the state; and Mariana 
consents to all the virtues, provided 
they end in abasing the state before 
the order of the clergy.” (p. 114.) 

gain,— 

“ Would you believe that he goes so far 
as to require, in the name of these same 
virtues, an impunity fur whatever crimes 
are committed by ecclesiastics ? And this 
is not a counsel, but acommand. ‘ Let no 
one of the clergy be condemned, even 
when he may have deserved it.’’’ (Ibid. 
De Rege, b. i. c. 10.) 

Further on he quotes Mariana, as 
extolling the recent assassination of 
Henry III., facinus memorabile, nobile, 
insigne. (De Rege, b. i. c. 6.) But 
the Jesuit scrupulously decides against 
the use of poison in such a case, be- 
cause in drinking it the prince would 
unwittingly commit a demi-suicide ; 
and allows of it only when the vest- 
ment or the saddle can be impregnated 
with it. (p. 115.) We would rather 
have had such a scruple omitted, if it 
does no more for the conscience. The 
limitation takes away the excuse of a 
principle, however mistaken, because 
the author has not lost the power of 
reflection. After this, M. Quinet ob- 
serves, “* What a warning to the pu- 
pil! A sudden horror and terror, 
never to be appeased! Be not sur- 
prised if the young Philip III. lives as 
if his blood was frozen in his veins, if 
he retires as much as possible from 
royalty, if he moves in the solitude of 
the Escurial only to imitate the pil- 
grimage of Loyola.” (p. 116.) Thus 
Henry IV. avowed to Sully, that he 
re-admitted them into France, as other- 
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wise he would “cast them into utter 
despair, and thereby into designs of 
taking away his life, which would 
render it miserable and melancholy, 
ever remaining thus in dread of being 
poisoned or assassinated.” (Ibid. Mem. 
de Sully, vol. v. 113.) We lately saw 
written on the walls, “ Why were the 
Jesuits expelled from France ?” but 
“ Why were they restored to France?” 
would have been a more pungent 
question. 

M. Quinet remarks that this avowed 
doctrine of regicide only lasted for a 
time. “In 1614, the era having 
changed, the dagger-law is replaced 
by a more profound establishment, 
which, without killing the man, anni- 
hilates only the king; the confessor 
succeeds the regicide. . . . Not being 
able to crush royalty under the foot of 
theocracy, they do better,—they slip 
their head into the crown through the 
confessional, and the work is accom- 
plished.” (pp. 116,117.) At all events 
the fate of Ravaillac may have palsied 
the regicide arm, after the first en- 
thusiasm of the order had subsided. 

Alluding (p. 59) to the sanguine 
hope, derived from internal agitations, 
that the dissident churches will one 
day pass over to Catholicism, “as they 
understand the word,” he says “ No- 
thing in reality is more puerile than 
such an idea.” And he warns the Ul- 
tramontanists, that “if ever the con- 
version takes place... they will be 
much more embarrassed with their 
converts than they now are with the 
schismatics.” Some intimations of en- 
croachments on Protestant liberties, 
though not circumstantially detailed 
(p. 56), are so important as to deserve 
being related more distinctly. 

Of Mr. Cocks’s several translations 
this appears to bear most marks of 
haste, but they are not important 
enough to particularize. We do not 
assent to all the sentiments which the 
learned professors have expressed. 
But these lectures, though given only 
in the form of heads or sketches, are 
replete with important thought. Those 
who wish to learn more of the present 
state of the Jesuits in France may 
consult a little pamphlet, entitled 
“ Physiologie du Jesuite,” Paris, 1844, 
where we learn that in May 1828 
printed papers were distributed, sug- 
gesting certain devotional exercises on 
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account of the society, two of which 
we quote, to show what interests are 
considered identical by the framers :— 
“Saint Louis, priez pour la France ; 
Saint Ignace, priez pour la conservation 
des Jésuites.” The author adds, “Le 
mois suivant, les Jésuites étaient 
chassés.” (p. 80.) 


History of the Church of Christ from 
the Diet of Augsburg 1530, to the 
eighteenth century. Originally de- 
signed as a continuation of Milner’s 
Church History. By Henry Stebb- 
ing, D.D. 8vo. 3 vols. 

DR. STEBBING is the author of 
the History of the Christian Church, 
and of the Reformation, in Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, and also the 
editor of the last edition of Bishop 
Tomline’s Elements of Theology. That 
the same writer should supervise 
Bishop Tomline’s Elements, and con- 
tinue Milner’s Church History, is 
rather extraordinary; and, if either 
of those authors were now living, 
his surprise would have been un- 
bounded, for they would candidly have 
disclaimed any thing like similarity of 
opinion. Our business however is, 
not to inquire how Dr. Stebbing could 
undertake such different tasks, but 
whether the present one is satisfacto- 
rily executed,—to which our answer 
is certainly affirmative. 

In undertaking a work of this. 
kind, the author was probably ac- 
tuated by the knowledge, that a large 
class of readers wished for a continua- 
tion of Milner’s work. But that a 
writer should be found, who resem- 
bled him (or rather the two brothers) 
in all respects, was very unlikely. 
Dr. Stebbing, it should seem, gave up 
the idea of being an imitator through- 
out, as may be inferred from the words 
originally designed: and, in doing so, 
we think he has acted wisely, for as an 
imitator he would have been tram- 
melled, whereas he is really able to 
walk alone. And though his work, 
without the passport of Milner’s 
name, might not so soon have attracted 
the reader's eyes, it would not, from 
its own merits, have proved less ef- 
fective in the main. 

A work which includes those three 
important epochs in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, the diet of Augsburg, the Council 
of Trent, and the Synod of Dort, 
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offers points enough for criticism to 
establish its character, as, for instance, 
on the last of these subjects, it is as- 
suredly not an echo of Milnerian opi- 
nions. We have chiefly tested it on 
these points, and we find that, at these 
three distinct periods, the historian has 
well sustained his part. Without af- 
fecting minuteness, he is as copious as 
the scale on which the work is con- 
structed allows; and presents his readers 
with an animated and agreeable narra- 
tive, combined with references enough 
to guide the profounder student. So 
happily are the selected particulars 
grouped, that the reader’s memory 
must be great, if he does not often 
find himself informed or enlightened. 
He will sometimes notice the omission 
of minor points; but this is obviously 
intentional, as all the circumstances 
introduced are convergent to the 
centre, and the author avoids diverg- 
ing ones. A decided tone of piety, so 
often wanting, or merged into dry 
formality, when the shell is mistaken 
for the kernel, pervades the whole. 

We had formed our opinion of the 
book before noticing that the author's 
views, as expressed in the preface, co- 
incide with it. 

‘¢ The work which is now completed 
under the title of ‘ The History of the 
Church of Christ, from the Diet of Augs- 
burg,’ was commenced with the intention 
of simply furnishing a continuation of 
Milner’s History of the Church of Christ. 
Anxious to afford as explicit a statement 
of facts and principles as his space would 
allow, the author soon found himself 
compelled to follow his own course, and 
forget that he was a continuator.... . 
Though, therefore, describing events in 
due course from the close of Milner’s 
work, the present publication may be 


considered as a distinct work, and as. 


claiming to be judged according to its 
own character.” 

With respect to later times, he says, 

‘6 Events have occurred since its com- 
mencement from the influence of which 
not even the most indifferent mind can be 
entirely free. The author neither pretends 
nor desires to be unaffected by what is 
passing around him; but he has plainly 
stated in the last chapter what conside- 
rations have had the greatest weight with 
him.”’ 

In that chapter which touches upon 
the present times, Dr. Stebbing can- 
didly offers advice to all parties, and 
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tells them what he thinks defective in 
each. We have transcribed the fol- 
lowing quotation from Laud’s letter 


‘to Sir Kenelm Digby, as particularly 


pertinent at this time. 

‘*You write that after you had fallen 
into these troublesome thoughts, you were 
nigh two years in the diligent discussion 
of this matter; and that you omitted no 
industry, either of conversing with learned 
men, or of reading the best authors, to 
beget in you a right intelligence of this 
subject. I believe all this, and you did 
wisely do it; but I have some questions, 
out of the freedom of a friend, to ask 
about it. Were not all the learned men 
you conversed with for this particular of 
the Roman party? Were not the best 
authors you mention of the same side? 
If both men and authors were the same 
way, can they beget any righter intelli- 
gence in you than is in themselves? If 
they were men and authors on both sides 
with whom you conversed, why was I, 
whom you are pleased to style one of your 
best friends, omitted ?”’ (iii. 298.) 

Dr. Stebbing justly observes, that 
“this was surely the language of a 
thoughtful and experienced spirit.” 
And it holds out a lesson to all pro- 
fessed inquirers who are satisfied with 
having a sort of aflirmative made out 
on one side, without weighing the ar- 
guments on the other. 

We quote one historical passage (as 
we cannot extend our extracts to any 
length) from the author’s summary 
of the Synod of Dort. 


‘*TIn the first place, we must remember 
that it consisted of a large body of clergy, 
only a few of which can be suspected of 
having any other wish than that of pre- 
serving their church from the evils of 
schism.... With few exceptions, one 
common opinion prevailed on the most 
important subjects debated in the assem- 
bly; and the articles finally drawn up, 
together with the authorised formularies 
before in existence, were acknowledged 
by the whole body as standards of ortho- 
doxy. In the next place, a careful exa- 
mination of all that was said by the re- 
monstrants leaves the mind very doubtful 
as to the opinion which ought to be formed 
of their conduct... .Had they openly 
pleaded their cause as far as they were 
allowed, the principles which they advo- 
cated must have been weak indeed had 
they not won the favour of some portion 
of the synod. Their insisting upon a sort 
of technical right to this or that privilege, 
was not consistent with the feelings usually 
inspired by deep and fervent convictions, 
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+. . Taking the whole of the proceedings 
into consideration, there seems but little 
reason for doubting that the decisions of 
the synod were the direct and honest con- 
clusions to which the majority of the Ne- 
therland clergy would have arrived, under 
whatever circumstances they had been 
called upon to state their sentiments.’’ 
(p. 449-50.) * 


From this passage it will be seen 
that Dr. Stebbing avoids the character 
of a partisan, either Calvinist or Ar- 
minian; and, though this may gratify 
individual readers less, it will make the 
work more valuable as a library book. 
Whenever it comes to be republished, 
some verbal revisions, which we need 
not specify, will be found advantageous. 
The extracts from Maimbourg’s History 
of Lutheranism, which are given in 
Seckendorf’s Latin renderings, should 
be replaced by the original French. 
To the account of the banishment of 
the Vaudois (iii. 488) a paragraph or 
a note on the Rentrée Glorieuse should 
‘be added. The latter part of the 
speech, which is given as De Cusa’s, 
at the Council of Trent (vol. ii. p. 358), 
is attributed by Sarpi to the Dominican 
Soto (p. 125); the sentiments, how- 
ever, are not dissimilar, which may 
have caused the mistake in condensing 
or transcribing. We must not forget 
to inform our readers who have not 
seen it, that the type, though clear, is 
close, and the margin small, so that 
these three volumes contain as much 
matter as four of the usual kind. 


Palestrina; a Metrical Romance. By 
R. M. Heron, Esq. 

WE do not agree with the author in 
thinking that there is “ an undefined 
prejudice subsisting against verse,” nor 
that “the taste of the day offers an 
obstacle to success ;” but that so much 
has Parnassus been crowded of late 
years, and so many poets have arisen, 
and so much folerably good poetry been 
written, that the public ear has grown 
fastidious, and refuses to listen except 
to art of the highest kind: but where 
great excellence is shown, there the 
reward of praise is cheerfully bestowed. 
Ifa person could write as Wordsworth 





* The italic in the word Netherland is 
our own, to express more clearly the force 
of the particular word. 


and Tennyson write, they would be 
sure of readers; but the education of 
the age has enabled multitudes, both 
male and female, to write with tolerable 
ease and facility; and such poetry, 
which costs little labour, will meet with 
but a poor return. If you have power- 
ful rivals to contend with, you must 
exert yourself powerfully, or fall be- 
hind, and be in the shade If it is 
true that the great body of fugitive 
aac | is in the present day neg- 
ected, it is not owing to any want of 
taste or defective feeling in the age 
itself, but rather a proof that the great 
principle advanced by the Roman poet 
near two thousand years ago is still 
true,—that middling poetry never can 
be borne ; and for this simple reason, 
that if a man can only write middling 
poetry, he had better express himself 
in prose. Bad prose may teach some- 
thing, but bad poetry is worthless ; it 
neither instructs nor amuses. Now in 
the present poem of Palestrina, we do 
not wish to deny that the author has 
poetical conceptions, and poetical ex- 
ression ; but we think he has failed 
in the structure of his story; and also 
that the measure and manner too often 
reminds us of Byron,—a very dan- 
gerous guide. e think his purpose, 
which he mentions in the preface, 
would have been better answered had 
he selected his favourite scenes in Italy, 
and his characters from the historical 
anecdotes connected with them, and 
written short separate poems on each, 
—we will say, like Akenside’s Inscrip- 
tions, and Hymn to the Naiads, and 
like many beautiful productions of the 
old and modern Latin poets. For to 
construct a story that shall carry on 
constantly the interest with it in pro- 
gressive movement, keeping attention 
alive, and awakening feelings of sym- 
pathy and hope, is in itself a great 
work of art: and then to adorn that 
with all the graces of invention and 
beauty of language and imagery is 
still greater, and requires a master 
hand; but Mr. Rogers’s Poem of Italy 
will serve as a very good instance of 
what we mean, where historical story, 
anecdote, description, and reflection 


are all combined in various ways, and. 


form a very pleasing whole. 
The author we think most success- 
ful in description, which is often 
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naturally and faithfully drawn ; and 
description of nature has an inherent 
power of pleasing. As 


The drowsy sheep and bearded goat 
Await the shepherd’s early note. 
The ox rests on the silent hill, 
While mutely plies the gushing rill 
Within the grotto where is seen 
The ever foaming Traventine, 
Whose folds fantastically grow 
Spontaneous in the streamlet’s flow. 
In twilight indistinct and pale 
The slopes mount upward from the vale, 
Until their summits, blue and steep, 
Are wrapp’d in veils of mist, that creep 
To highest peaks, as if to shun 
The ardour of the noonday sun. 
Genaro’s top has caught the glow 
That tints each rock and leaf and bough ; 
And Palestrina’s wooded height 
More softly woes the streaming light, 
While scenes which night’s dark curtain 
seal’d 
Beneath that radiance morn revealed, 
And glitt’ring forms extended wide 
Reposing in the circling tide, 
As if from beams redundant grown, 
Gems were on earth profusely strown. 
The startled warblers of the grove 
Poured mellow strains of peace and love, 
Gentle and soft at first they flowed, 
But each on each with accents glowed, 
Till one tumultuous voice of mirth 
Awoke to hail the morning’s birth, &c. 
Again— 
Sweet Buire, in thy circling arm 
The bark may take its fearless rest ; 
For even thy waters have a charm. 
The ruin and the vineyard drest 
In smiles of soft decay and bloom, 
As saddest fancies coldly press, 
Shall bid us ask why on the tomb 
Do flourish life and loveliness. 
Temples of old have left their trace 
Half hidden by the wild embrace 
Of ivy or of myrtle glowing, 
Not on their columns grace bestowing, 
But haunting the foundation stone, 
And smiling there, unseen, unknown. 


If we have not said all the author 
could wish, at least we have spoke our 
real sentiments, certainly without any 
bias unfavourable to him. We love 
poetry, we respect and honour poets. 

oetry has been the moral and intel- 
lectual sunshine of our life; and we 
shall rejoice in again meeting the 
author of Palestrina, when his powers 
are more matured, and he has a hap- 
pier subject to deal with. If he should 
delight in another tale of fiction, we ad- 
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vise that it should be fully written first in 


rose, and every incident arranged, 

y which the interest can be ascer- 
tained. We believe that to’ be the 
surest way to success; just as the 
sculptor makes his model in clay be- 
fore he gives it life in marble, and the 
painter strikes out his designs in chalk 
before he fixes them in colours. If then 
the story is happily chosen and well 
arranged, and expressed in language 
simple and correct, little can be want- 
ing to its success. 


Oratio ex Harveii Instituto, etc. Ha- 
bita die Junii xxv. 1845. A Ca- 
rolo Daubeny, M.D. &c. Chemie et 
Botanices apud Oxomenses Profes- 
sore. Quarto and 8vo. editions. 
DR. DAUBENY, a Winchester 

man, many years since, as a Demi 

and Bachelor of Arts in Magdalene 
college, Oxford, obtained the Latin 

University prize, for an Essay on the 

Moral Philosophy of Aristotle. 

The present Oration by no means 
degenerates from the essay. Although 
the style does not possess the very 
high Ciceronian polish of Halford and 
Mere Latham, still the solidity of the 
matter and the masculine classicality 
of the expression, make ample com- 
pensation for any occasional absence 
of the lighter graces of composition. 
Some of the periods are, in our judg- 
ment, and to our ear, deficient in 
perspicuity and harmony. We have, 
moreover, observed in one or two pas- 
sages the very common but vicious 
use of the particles tam and quam, for 
cum and tum; and we think the con- 
cluding —- from Mr. Keble’s 
Poetry Lectures, too abstruse for 
proof or illustration. Notwithstanding 
these minor blemishes, we consider the 
Oration worthy the pen of the scholar, 
the man of taste, and the philosopher. 
het have always admired Dr. Dau- 

ny’s perspicuous and graceful, yet 
dignified, English style of iting. The 

following extract, from pp. 26, 27, 

8vo. ed. is a fair specimen of the au- 

thor’s Latinity. 

*‘ Quoniam enim paucis abhinc annis 
Senatui Populoque nostro visum sit, ut in 
hac ipsa Urbe novum quoddam exsur- 
geret Templum Musis et Apollini dica- 
tum, iisdem Privilegiis dotari novam hanc 
Academiam, quibus gaudeant antiquiores 
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iste, que apud Oxoniam atque Cantabri- 
giam florent, non patienti solum sed etiam 
lubenti hilarique animo acciperem, modo 
ex institutis ejus provisum sit, ut qui 
exinde profecti in ordines nostros coop- 
tentur, iis disciplinis sint exculti, quibus 
sublatis, Ars nostra nihil fere aliud fit 
nisi doctrina circumforanea, a triviis, ut 
aiunt, collata—imo vero qui Medicinam 
exercent, quamquam apud nos glorioso 
Physicorum nomine gestiant, a communi 
tamen circulatorum et preestigiatorum 
grege prope abesse videntur. 

‘« Sic Antiquitati suus honos tribuatur, 
sic novis rebus morem geramus, sic pos- 
tera state, si oras quando Britannicas 
invisat peregrinus hospes, haud alie a 
pectore ejus eliciantur voces, quam quas, 
ut perhibent, nuper emisit Borussorum 
Rex, qui perlustratis antiquioris evi Mo- 
numentis, recentiorisque Miraculis, que 
in hac Urbe atque Vicinia undique glo- 
merata inter se atque commista appareant, 
ad suos exclamasse fertur: ‘ Beata 
Tellus! ubi quicquid novi vetustum est, 
quicquid vetusti novum.’ ‘ Gliickliches 
rr wo das Neue alt, und das Alte neu 
ist,’” 





Observations in Natural History. By 
the Rev. Leonard Jenyns. 

IT was remarked by that observant 
naturalist, Gilbert White, that if “he 
should have induced any of his read- 
ers to pay a more ready attention to 
the wonders of the creation, too fre- 
quently overlooked as common occur- 
rences, his purpose would be fully an- 
swered.” That Mr. White gave the 
strongest impulse to the study of na- 
tural history cannot be doubted, and 
amongst the most enlightened of his 
disciples we may class Mr. Jenyns. 
Clergymen are especially fitted to ob- 
serve the works of creation—to keep 
their little calendars of nature, and to 

down their daily observations. It 
is a prota task, and one from which 
much good will always be derived, not 
only to the individual himself, but to 
his —— neighbours, and to his 
readers generally. Who can doubt 
that the innocent pursuits of Gilbert 
White, his harmless life, his practical 
lessons of piety and benevolence, and 
his regard for the recreations of his 





* Ita pulchré dixit Rex Borussiz, in- 
signissimo Bunsen: “ Blessed is the 
country where the old is ever new, and 
where the new is ever entwined with the 
old.’’ 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXVI. 


villagers, all tended to promote kindly 
feelings, and to excite others to the 
practice of the like virtues ? 

Mr. Jenyns treads closely in the 
footsteps of Gilbert White, and he has 
consequently given us a very agreeable 
work, replete with observation and 
full of useful information. We were 
much struck with his reeommendatory 
remarks on the study of natural his- 
tory, from which we will give a short 
extract. 

‘¢ What must be the state of that heart 
which reaps no moral lesson from the great 
truths which nature everywhere proclaims, 
which can observe the instincts and 
habits of animals, without thinking of the 
great unseen Agent whose will they obey, 
or without seeking to inquire what that 
will is as regards himself, and which he is 
left (partly by the aid of his reason) to 
carry out or neglect, to his own eternal 
happiness or misery ?” 


The fact is that we are too apt to 
overlook things which are found around 
us because they are of every day oc- 
currence, forgetful of the hand which 
made them, or the purposes for which 
they were created. Everything, how- 
ever, is beautifully and wisely ordered, 
from the most minute insect to the 
game of the forest and the deep, and 

appy is that person who profits by the 
lessons nature will teach him. Nothing, 
indeed, is too trifling for observation ; 
and the more we search, the more we 
shall find. Even the most common 
occurrences sometimes escape the no- 
tice of inobservant persons. For in- 
stance, Mr. Jenyns says that— 


‘¢ A farmer, who had lived all his life 
among stock, was not aware, till I drew 
his attention to the fact, that horses and 
oxen rise from the ground differently. 
There is a slight difference in their mode 
of lying down, the horse not generally 
remaining so long upon his knees as the 
ox, before bringing the rest of his frame 
to the ground. But in getting up, the 
horse invariably rises first upon his fore- 
legs, before rising upon his hind. The 
ox, on the contrary, rises first upon his 
hind, and often remains upon his knees 
some few seconds until his hind legs are 
straightened. Theelephant and rhinoceros 
both rise first upon their fore-legs, like 
the horse; so does the pig: the sheep, 
goat and deer, in this respect are like 
the ox.’’ 


We have frequently noticed these 
distinctions in the oe of the ani- 
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mals in question, and also of some 
others. The rook walks in feeding 
with much deliberation. The jack- 
daw and starling always hop with both 
legs. ‘The jay and large green wood- 
pecker have peculiar and curvey 
flights, and we might enumerate other 
distinctive movements in birds and 
quadrupeds. The circumstance of 
cows standing head to tail of each 
other in hot weather for the purpose 
of having flies whisked off their heads 
is well known. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Jenyns 
that the lark sings earlier in the morn- 
img than any other bird. We have 
heard the blackbird sing long before it 
was light, and then left off for the pur- 
pose of feeding. The clamorous and 
restless manner of these birds prior to 
roosting is occasioned by a cat or some 
vermin which prowl about at night 
approaching their haunts. (See page 
101.) 

Mr. Jenyns mentions (page 148) 
that a field in front of his house was 
so attacked by the grubs of the cock- 
chaffer that a large quantity of grass 
was completely destroyed, immense 
patches appearing as if scorched, and 
yet, he adds, the rooks never found the 
grubs out. Now it has been our fate 
to reside for many years near large 
rookeries, and we can assure Mr. 
Jenyns that these birds have a won- 
derful facility in discovering the haunts 
of the grubs of cockchaffers under turf. 
We have seen them on a lawn close to 
a house—on bowling-greens—on sheep 
pastures—puncturing the turf, and at 
every puncture bringing up a grub of 
the ‘saheinn. “The A at 
done to turf is by the black grub of 
the long-legged gnat (tibula oleracea). 
Large districts have had the pasture 
destroyed by them, and we recollect 
seeing the turf in Greenwich Park as 
brown as if no rain had fallen on it for 
many months. The turf then peeled 
as if cut with a turfing iron, and the 
grubs, with their races or burrows, 
could be seen beneath it. We sus- 
pect that Mr. Jenyns must have mis- 
taken one of these grubs for the other, 
because there can be no doubt of the 
avidity with which the rook feeds on 
those of the cockehaffer. We believe 
it to be one of the useful purposes for 
which it was ordained. 

- Mr. Jenyns gives us an interesting 
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letter from Dr. Thackeray, the pro- 
vost of King’s College, Cambridge, on 
the maternal affection of a sea-gull ; 
and there is another from a lady on 
the adventures of a robin’s nest, giving 
a pleasing instance of maternal affec- 
tion. 

We could willingly follow Mr. 
Jenyns through many more of his facts 
and observations, but we must con- 
clude our notice by assuring him that 
we have read his work with infinite 
pleasure, and we trust that the ex- 
ample he has set will te followed by 
other country clergymen, assuring 
them that the time they may spend in 
the pursuit of natural history will be 
part 92s unpleasant or unprofitable. 


The Chronicle of Calais, in the reigns 
of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. to 
the year 1540. Edited, from MSS. 
in the British Museum, by John 
Gough Nichols, F.S.A. (Printed 
for the Camden Society.) , 

“ THE Chronicle of Calais,” which 
is here printed from a transcript made 
by old John Stowe, consists of a se- 
ries of brief memorials of events of 
importance which happened at that 
interesting old town between the years 
1485 and 1540. The name of “ Rich- 
ard Turpyn” is written upon the 
MS. by the hand of Stowe, and Bale 
has registered Turpyn amongst the 
Seriptores Anglie on account of his 

resumed authorship of this work. 
‘uller, Anthony Wood, Tanner, and 

Nichols in his History of Leicester- 

shire, have gathered up a few parti- 

culars respecting him, which merely 
amount to this, that he was descended 
from a Northumberland family which 
removed into sas See ac- 

uiring property at Knaptoft by mar- 
be ‘i iThere Richard Turpyn was 
born, the fifth son of his father Wil- 
liam Turpyn, who died in 1523. Wood 
claims Richard Turpyn as a scholar of 

Oxford, but he took no degree. In 

1539 his name appears in a list of the 

garrison of Calais,* and he died there 





* Mr. Nichols informs us that the list 
of the garrison printed in the volume with 
the date 1533,—in consequence of its 
being marked, though in a more recent 
hand, ‘‘ Calais, 25 Hen. 8.’’—more proba- 
bly belongs to the year 1539, for the fol- 
lowing reason. It names Sir Richard 
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in 1541 or 1545. He was. buried in 
the church of St. Nicholas, which was 
pulled dewn a century afterwards to 
make way for a “citadel formed by 
Cardinal Richelieu.” 

Whitsand was anciently the most 
usual port at which travellers from 
England to the continent landed, and 
from whence persons proceeding to 
England embarked.* Upon the sur- 
render of Calais, in 1347, Edward 
III. determined to remedy the incon- 
venience of being dependent upon a 
foreign power for a place of access to 
the continent. He expelled all the 
former residents in Calais upon whose 
fidelity he had not some reason to 
depend, and invited, by proclamation, 
his English subjects, “as well mer- 
chants as others,” to settle in his new 
conquest, offering them “houses and 
places” for their habitation, at such 
reasonable rent as they should be 
content to pay, with other immu- 
nities and privileges highly valuable 
and tempting. (Feedera, iii. 130, 
n.E.) We learn from Froissart that 
the invitation was eagerly taken ad- 





Grenville (or Graynffeld, as he wrote his 
name: p. 182,) as high marshal of the town, 
and Sir Edward Ringsley as comptroller. 
The latter was high marshal in 1532, as 
appears from the will of Lord Berners ; 
and Sir Edmund Howard was comptroller, 
who died March 19, 1537-8. Sir Ed- 
ward Ringsley having succeeded him, on 
the 10th Aug. following (as may be sup- 
posed,) Lady Ringsley wrote to Lady 
Lisle thus, ‘‘ Also, madam, the truth is, 
there shall be a right worshipful gentle- 
man, and very good, that shall execute 
my bedfellow’s room that was [i. e. of 
high marshal], which I trust shall be a 
great comfort unto your ladyship.’’ (Miss 
Wood's Collection of Letters, iii. 129.) 
In this the writer intended a compliment 
to her correspondent, for the ‘ right 
worshipful gentleman ’’ to whom she 
alluded was Sir Richard Grenville, Lady 
Lisle’s own nephew, and he, as already 
mentioned, appears as high marshal in 
the list. Lord Lisle, who heads it as 
lord deputy, was recalled in April 1539 ; 
thus the date of the document is brought 
within a small compass, and there can be 
little doubt that it was drawn up for the 
commissioners who went to Calais shortly 
before Lord Lisle’s recall. 

* See the interesting essay on this place 
oes correspondent in our last Number.— 

it, 
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vantage of. It was soon followed 
by another proclamation, which en- 
joined that men, horses, and all other 
things to be transported from England 
to France, should cross from Dover to 
Calais, and not to Whitsand, Boulogne, 
or any other place, under heavy for- 
feitures. (Feedera, iii. 142, “| 

The concentration at Calais of the 
communication between England and 
France rendered the arrivals there, 
the landings and departures, almost 
the only events in its history, and it is 
of such events, with some few passing 
notices of the persons who thus come 
to be enumerated, that this chronicle is 
wight made up. It is surprising 

ow many great persons and important 
historical facts are thus brought tran- 
siently before us. Mr. Nichols has 
taken advantage of the brief notices, 
or sometimes mere glances, of the 
chronicler, to present, in an appen- 
dix, a useful indies of illustrative 
documents. He has also prefixed a 
very interesting paper upon the state of 
“Calais in the hands of the English.” 

Amongst the public events which 
this volume contributes to illustrate, 
the meeting of the Cloth of Gold, the 
marriage of Princess Mary to Louis 
XII, and the journey of Anne of 
Cleves to England, are of course con- 
spicuous ; but the most ne isa 
romantic incident in relation to Mar- 
garet Duchess of Savoy and Charles 
Brandon Duke of Suffolk, which is 
now for the first time unravelled. 

It seems that in October, 1513, at 
the meeting in Tournay between Henry 
VIII. and the Duchess Margaret, that 
eminent lady distinguished Charles 
Brandon, who was then Lord Lisle, with 
very obvious favour. The aspiring 
courtier was not slow to take advantage 
of the flattering encouragement, but 
was rendered an awkward suitor by 
his imperfect acquaintance with French. 
The pretty endearments of that lan- 

uage of love came more slowly from 

is Tips than the occasion demanded, 
and when explanations were necessary, 
the ardent suitor was altogether at 
fault. In this perplexity his royal 
master was his deputy. The letters 
now published contain the history of 
this double wooing, both that portion 
of it in which Henry was the spokes 
man, and that more convincing moicty 
in which Brandon, by artifices of play- 
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ful fondness, sought to work his own 
way with this widow of a second 
ousband. It is a pleasant peep into 
courtly manners, a realization of a 
Shaksperean scene, and only needs to 
be pointed out to secure the attention 
which on many accounts it deserves. 
The attachment came to nothing. The 
English court presented metal more at- 
tractive; but this flirtation, and Henry’s 
conduct in relation to it, probabl 
paved the way to Charles Brandon's 
subsequent union with the Princess 
Mary. The English king “could not 
object,” as Mr. Nichols has remarked, 
“that the same man was an unfit 
husband for a king’s ‘daughter, whom 
he had himself endeavoured to pro- 
mote to an alliance with the daughter 
of an emperor.” (p. 70.) 

The “Ordenances for Watch and 
Ward” (p. 144), and other papers 
respecting the municipal government 
of the town of Calais, contain many 
things worthy of note. It was an- 
ciently governed under some old char- 
ters of the counts of Artois, which 
were forfeited under count Robert, re- 
newed by his daughter Maud, and con- 
firmed by Edward III. They may be 
seen printed in the Foedera, iii. 142, 
N. E., and are singular specimens of an- 
cient grants of municipal franchises. 
The citizens had the power of executing 
justice upon offenders of almost every 
class. Decapitation, hanging, and cut- 
ting off the ears, were punishments 
which they could lawfully inflict. It 
is to the possession of these penal pri- 
vileges that we must trace the existence 
and celebrity of that well-known func- 
tionary, “the hangman of Calais.” 
The expertness of that officer occa- 
sioned him to be employed in the case 
of Anne Boleyn. e present chro- 
nicler records that she was “ beheaded 
by the hands of the hangman of Calais, 
with the sword of Calais.” (p. 47.) 

One of their punishments deserves 
note for its singularity. If any of the 
Search-watch, that is, the Dogberry- 
watch, should find any of the Stand- 
watch, that is, the Seacoal-watch, three 
times sleeping in one night, and so take 
him by the nose, he was, on the next 
market-day, “ to be hanged in a basket 
over the wall ten or twelve feet from 
the water; and he shall have with him, 
in his basket, one loaf of bread and a 
pot of drink, also a knife to cut the 


rope when he will.” The dyke or 
ditch keepers were to be present with 
their boat, “to take him up when he 
falleth ;” and when taken up he was 
to be kept in prison until the next 
market-day, and then to be banished 
the town for a year and a day. 

Mr. Nichols has edited the work 
with his usual care and research, and, 
by means of apt and proper illustra- 
tion, has made an interesting and valu- 
able volume out of matter which in 
ordinary hands would have been of 
comparatively little moment. 


The Handbook of Leicester. By James 
Thompson. Second Edition. 12mo. 
pp. 100. ; 

HERE is already considerable im- 
provement in our local guide-books, 
and we shall look for more, when the 
British Archeological Institute and the 
British Archeological Association,— 
of the latter of which Mr. Thompson 
— himself a member,—shall 

ave directed attention to those relics 
of past ages which are really remark- 
able ;* for the part of a Guideis to point 
out existing features rather than such 
as have disappeared from observation, 
which may be left to the more ex- 
tended History. The present work 
is in most respects equal to the best of 
its class; indeed imperfection would 
be inexcusable in any of the successors 
of that most inquiring and indefati- 
= topographer,—the historian of 
eicestershire. We shall confine our 
observations to a few isolated points. 
P. 2. The name of the Roman town, 
Rate, is derived from “the Rath, pro- 
bably the appellation of the abode of 
the British, and signifying in that lan- 
guage a cleared space.” ‘This deriva- 
tion, which we do not find among the 
elder antiquaries quoted by Nichols, 
appears very probable, but its meaning 
is not we think correctly explained. 

We should imagine that the British 

Rath was like the Irish, not merely a 

cleared space, but a fortified inclosure. 

The plural rate would appear to im- 

ply a group or town of native raths. 





* We have been much pleased with a 
very simple manual of this description, 
just published, being a Hand-book to the 
Antiquities of Gloucester, by Mr. Niblett. 
It is executed in the form of a descriptive 
Map, with illustrative Woodcuts. 
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In p. 27 the neighbouring entrench- 
ments called the Rawdykes are de- 
scribed; and the name is compared 
with that of the Raedykes (pronounced 
Rawdykes), a Roman encampment in 
Aberdeenshire. It was Dr. Stukeley’s 
idea that the Raw- dykes, though 
straight lines of embankment, were the 
remains of a Roman cursus, and for 
their derivation he and Mr. Pownall 
went to Rheda, a chariot: but we are 
rather inclined to agree with old Cam- 
den, that in this name Rate “ twinkles 
a little;” in fact, that the Rawdykes 
were part of the ditches of Rate. (See 
Nichols’s Leicestersh. i. 4.) 

By the way, in the course of this 
discussion, Dr. Stukeley’s name is 
twice mis-spelt ; and Dr. Bennett, the 
Bishop of Cork, p- 24) is better known 
as the Bishop of Cloyne, his subsequent 
preferment. We are happy to find in 
p 28 that that great curiosity, the 

oman milestone at Leicester, which 
was long exposed to the injuries of 
the weather and of a public thorough- 
fare, “is now placed in the museum of 
the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety.” Its inscription mye wd names 
the emperor Hadrian : why then should 
the author express himself doubtfully, 
“ Tf the work of Hadrian ?” &c. 

P. 8. We do not approve of the Earl 
of Warwick being called, after the 
novelist’s fashion, the “last of the 
barons,” for it is a designation utterly 
untrue, either as respects himself or 
those of whom he is thus taken as the 
representative. It would be thought 
absurd enough for an historian to term 
the Duke of Wellington “ the chief of 
the Colonels ;” and yet Sir E. Bulwer- 
Lytton’s absurdity is greater, for the 
Duke was a Colonel once, but War- 
wick was never a Baron. “ The Ba- 
rons,” in their palmiest days, had an 
Earl,—an Earl of Leicester, for their 
leader. 

P.9. Richard III. “slept that night 
at the Blue Boar, then the chief inn, 
and next morning departed for the 
field on which he was slain.” 

Here are, we believe, three asser- 
tions, all apocryphal: 1. that the king 
slept at the house intended ; 2. that it 
was then called the Blue Boar ; and 3. 
that it was then the chief inn of the 
town (see the letter of a correspondent 
in our vol. XXIV. p. 28). In p.64 the 
same legend is repeated, with the addi- 
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tion of the bedstead story, and the 
murder connected with it: the former 
our correspondent showed to be Eli- 
zabethan ; and on the latter point the 
truth appears in the book before us, 
though very modestly, in a note : 


‘* The writer has carefully examined the 
hall-papers of Leicester of the year 1613, 
but does not find a word therein upon the 
subject of the murder of Mrs. Clark.” 
(p. 66.) 


We are aware how ungrateful a task 
it may be for a local historian to offend 
the prejudices of his neighbours ; but 
for our own part we do not attach 
value to any historical legends whose 
foundations will not bear examination. 


P. 10. ‘* Although the Reformed Re- 
ligion was now fully established, we grieve 
to say that a young man named Thomas 
Moore was burnt to death in Leicester, 
in the month of June 1566, for denying 
that the bread and wine used in the 
sacrament were the real body and blood 
of Christ !’’ 


This is a great mistake. The burning 
of Thomas Sane for bearing testimony 
against the real presence, took place in 
1556, under the authority of Cardinal 
Pole. (Nichols, p. 560.) 

P.11. The visits of King James I. 
to Leicester are placed in the years 
1612 and 1613. The latter date is an 
error for 1614; and he paid the town 
a third visit in 1616. Of all these full 
particulars are given in the Progresses, 
&c. of King James I. 

In p. 46, in a quotation from 
Throsby, Richard II. is stated to 
have visited the town with the Duke of 
Melund. This is an awkward mis- 
print for the Duke of Ireland, that 
monarch’s well-known favourite. 

After the dissolution of Leicester 
Abbey its buildings were entirely 
destroyed—except the wall of the in- 
closure, which is a remarkable speci- 
men of old brick-work—and a private 
mansion was erected on its site. 

‘In the summer of 1845 some ex- 
cavations were made under the direction 
of a party of gentlemen, with the consent 
of the occupier of the grounds, to dis- 
cover the site of the ancient abbey ; for 
not a relic of it now remains above ground. 
After repeated attempts to find it, they 
succeeded at last in doing so; the labourers 
employed, having dug to the depth of five 
or six feet in one of the orchards that 
lies on the south side of the grounds, came 
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upon a floor composed of square tiles, and 
several yards in length, which is supposed 
to have been that of the abbey church. 
The tiles were of two patterns—one bear- 
ing the cinquefoil, the cognizance of the 
Beaumonts ; the other, the bust of a man, 
wearing a coronet. The excavation was 
not continued, for various reasons, which 
need not be here stated.” 


To call “the cinquefoil the cog- 
nizance of the Beaumonts,” may lead 
to misapprehension, from confusion 
with the Beaumont family. It was 
really the badge of the honour of 
Leicester—for centuries subsequent 
to the time of the early earl whose 
name of Bellamont has apparently led 
to this statement. It is still used for 
the arms of the town. 

The great hall of the castle (p. 49,) 
deserves a fuller architectural descrip- 
tion. Are there not columns and 
capitals to describe, as wellas thick walls 
and a high-pitched roof? As for the 
note from King, that “the high insu- 
lated hill is characteristic of every 
Danish camp,” it had better, like 
most of King’s assertions, been let 
alone. 

P. 60. “Juno” is a mistake for 
June: the piece of painted glass being 
evidently one of a set of the months, 
of which another, September, is men- 
tioned in p. 59, and both are engraved 
in Nichols, pl. xxxi. In p. 61 jilia 
is a mistake for Justitia, the arms and 
motto (Justitia virtutum regina, ) being 
those of the Company of Goldsmiths. 


P. 83. At Bradgate Park 


‘the chapel is principally noticeable 
because the remains of Henry Lord Grey 
of Grooby are interred therein, along with 
others of the same family. Lord Grey’s 
monument is quite in the style of the 


period when it was placed in the cha- 
pel.” 

Surely this is a very unsatisfactory 
description, referring to “the style” 
of a “ period” which is not specified. 
It would have been more correct to 
have said that the chapel is an empty 
space, except that it contains a monu- 
ment_to Henry Lord Grey, who died 
1614, with recumbent effigies of that 
nobleman and his lady. 

In p. 83 another error of Throsby 
is followed. A legend is told of “ the 
Countess of Suffolk,” “wife of the 
Earl of Suffolk,” setting Bradgate Hall 
on fire; but the person meant is the 
Countess of Stamford. The fire oc- 
curred in the reign of William III. 
(Nichols, iii. 679.) 

In p. 84 a good deal of romantic 
nonsense about Lady Jane Grey is 
concluded with this statement: “ She 
was for ten days Queen of England, 
and her head rolled on the scaffold 
as an offering at the shrine of a cruel 
woman’s ambition!” Now we know 
no one could be shocked by finding 
Mary called “a cruel woman,” for 
that is her ordinary treatment: but 
to talk of her ambition! in superseding 
Queen Jane would attach an author 
not “a member of the Archeological 
Association,” with the charge of igno- 
rance rather than bad taste. 

We had formed, we must own, a 
higher opinion of Mr. Thompson’s 
historical qualifications from some of 
the fruits of his original researches 
that have appeared in the Leicester 
Chronicle. In his next edition we 
hope to find less of the empty sparkle 
of the ephemeral journalist, and more 
of the exactness of a permanent his- 
torian. 





A Brief Comparison of the Thirty-nine 
Articles with Scripture. By P. C. 
Claughton, A.M.—A very judicious and 
useful little work, with a short but clear 
introduction, relating to the use and intent 
of the articles, a small portion of which we 
will transcribe. ‘‘ Much will depend on 
the occasion of their compilation, and doc- 
trines will be asserted or omitted according 
to the exigency of the period at which that 
occasion ruse; so that it will be nothing 
strange to find that when two doctrines 
may be of equal importance, and in fact are 
set over against each other in the Gospel 
scheme, one will be inserted and the other 


omitted in the articles; yet in the one 
case it does not prove that they carry 
the requisites of assent to their teach- 
ing further than is consistent withChristian 
liberty; nor, on the other, are they to 
be blamed for an omission of a doctrine 
confessedly of equal importance, because, 
being unopposed, it may not require such 
prominent notice as its opposite or counter 
doctrine,’’ &c. (p. vi.) 





The Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. W.S. E. Bennett, 
M.d.—There is much interesting informa- 
tion, much judicious reasoning, and sound 
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temperate view of disputed points, in this 
volume, which we can recommend as a 
most useful manual or text book on the 
subject of the Book of Prayer, and the 
views, forms, usages, and ceremonies of 
the Established Church. The reader will 
find many able disquisitions on contested 
points, and some remarks which, unless 
he possesses more theological and anti- 
quarian learning than is common, will be 
new tohim. In the preface, p. xxi. &c. 
he will find some curious remarks on the 
errors existing even in the university 
prayer-book. P. 47, on the British Church 
previous to the arrival of St. Augustine ; 
p- 57, on the variations between the two 
books of King Edward VI. P. 103, it is 
mentioned that in the cathedral of Christ 
Church the prayers to this day, morning 
and evening, are said in Latin, the only 
place probably where Latin prayers are 
continued to be used. P. 126, onthe use, 
advantages, &c. of the Daily Service; p. 
227, and on the purposes of Fasting ; p. 
306, on Apostolical Succession; p. 337, 
on the Ornaments of Divine Service, a 
subject deriving unusual interest from 
the late injudicious attempts to revivemany 
things that had fallen into desuetude, 
though not contrary to the rubric or prac- 
tise of the ancient church. Of course 
many other points of importance might 
also be mentioned, but we must refer to 
the work itself, which has filled up a want 
that was severely felt. We had many 
books of great learning certainly on these 
subjects, but hardly any very accessible to 
the common bulk of readers, which this 
is, and which they can consult with ad- 
vantage, on points that are disputed in 
conversations on the subject. 





The Squire’s Dauyhter; a Tragedy. 
By Andrew Park.—Weshouldhaveadvised 
the author not to have published this 
effort of his muse, but to have kept it by 
him as an early sketch, and, when his 
powers became more mature, and his judg- 
ment more correct, to have looked back 
on it as if it were a starting point, which 
he had left far behind him in his progress 
to fame. A painter must sketch and re- 
ject a hundred pictures before he selects 
one for exhibition; a poet’s study must 
also be full of manuscripts thrown aside ; 
but in these his genius has been exercised 
and his taste improved. In his next pro- 
duction Mr. Park will undoubtedly not 
approve the expression, 

Brightness of eye and peachiness of cheek ; 
or 

His chilling touch feasts on the hectic rose 
That blossomed on the arbour of my cheek ; 
or 

I'll lodge thy hot combustion in his breast ; 


or, 
These Frenchmen care no more for Englishmen 
Than lions do for lizards, &c. 

We point out these faults in a friendly 
spirit, for we know that the poetic crown 
of laurel is not to be gained from Apollo’s 
hand but by a long and patient submission 
to the inevitable laws he has ordained for 
its possession. 





Bampton Lectures (Inquiry into the 
Means of Grace, &c.). ByR.W. Jelf,D.D. 
—We overlooked these lectures at the 
time they appeared by accident merely, 
and have double cause to lament the 
omission; firstly, because not only do 
they treat a subject of the highest im- 
portance with fairness, soundness of doc- 
trine, and useful exposition, but that at 
this distance of time we are precluded 
doing more than recommending them to at- 
tention. We must observe, however, that 
they are written with great clearness ; 
that the subjects are so treated as to be of 
general and practical utility ;—as p. 35, 
on Baptismal Regeneration; p. 75, &c. 
on the Apostolic Succession. See also 
pp- 104, 362, 378, where the note is 
well worthy of careful perusal. On the 
Language of the Prayers of the Church of 
Rome, 148; on Transubstantiation, and 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, p. 216, &c. 
These are, among other subjects, discussed 
in a very able, learned, and argumentative 
manner; and at p. 384 we observe Dr. 
Arnold’s opinion regarding Apostolical 
Succession, as involving the doctrine of 
a proper sacrificing priesthood, judiciously 
examined and refuted. 





Ancient History, containing the his- 
tory of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Chal- 
deans, Medes, Lydians, Persians, Mace- 
donians, Seleucide, Parthians, and Car- 
thaginians. Royal 8vo.—This volume has 
been undertaken by the Religious Tract 
Society, in order to supply the numerous 
readers, whom the diffused education of 
the day has created, with a series of his- 
tories written on Scriptural principles. 
The basis of this preliminary volume is 
Rollin, but that portion which is derived 
from him has been re-written, as ‘he 
was not sufficiently cautious on some 
points, and much additional information 
has been accumulated since his time, of 
which great use is made.’’ This, we may 
observe, is particularly the case with 
Egypt, and that of the Chaldeans is now 
reduced to a better order than for- 
merly. The author might have em- 
ployed a more rigid criticism sometimes, 
for the Herodotean account of Paris and 
Helen is obviously as fabulous as the 
Homeric; and the story of Batis, in the 
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reign of Alexander the Great, deserves 
rather a place in the notes than in the 
text, since it has been rejected or ques- 
tioned by Mitford, Gillies, Gast, Wil- 
liams, and Thirlwall. The common idea 
of Alexander’s death is, however, judi- 
ciously rejected. The reign of Antiochus 
Sidetes, in the Seleucid, strikes us as 
the least accurately-written ; unfortu- 
nately for his fame, he is only known to 
us through his enemies, but a more fa- 
vourable narrative is fairly deducible from 
their testimony. To comment on the 
reflections which are interspersed is a 
more delicate matter; we generally agree 
with them, but we think that, to affect 
young minds, brevity is desirable, and 
that they should ooze out, rather than 
stream. But we are glad to see history 
written in this style and spirit, combined 
with investigation, and trust that the 
cheapness of the work will give it a pre- 
ference above others of a less commend- 
able tendency. 

Vol. II. The History of Greece. pp. 
384.—This volume is written on the same 
plan as the former. It includes the latest 
ideas on Grecian history, as for instance 
those of Heeren, Mitford, and Bishop 
Thirlwall, as far as they are compatible. 
The Heroic Age, which presents so many 
difficulties, is well treated. The history 
does not go lower than the death of Phi- 
lip of Macedon, from which time it is 
taken up in the portion entitled ‘* Mace- 
donians’’ in the former one, in which the 
later affairs of Greece are included. The 
second part of the volume contains a 
summary of Grecian antiquities, political, 
religious, and social, together with a to- 
pographical description of the country. 
Since its first issue, some errors of tran- 
scription or of printing were discovered 
in the text, and a page of errata has ac- 
cordingly been printed, to be inserted in 
the unsold copies, and to be given to pre- 
vious purchasers on application. The 
minor histories, which have been in use 
among youths, will gradually, we think, be 
superseded by this work ; and it will prove 
a substitute for some of the larger ones, 
on account of its compendious form and 
moderate price. 





Illustrations of the Bible from the 
Monuments of Egypt. By W.C. Taylor, 
LL.D. jfcp. 8vo. pp. xvi. 200.—This 
volume follows the others so appro- 
priately, that the reader would be a loser 
by its omission. The editor of the 
Athenzum procured, at a great expense, 
drawings from the principal of the paint- 
ings in the costly works on Egyptian 
orrne by Rosellini, Champollion, 


and Cailliaud, and engaged the author 
of this volume to write descriptions of 
them. Dr. Taylor is already known in 
this department by his ‘‘ Student’s Manual 
of Ancient History,’’ nor could the task 
have been confided to better hands for a 
work of this extent. The papers in the 
Atheneum have been not only reprinted 
in England, but on the continent, and 
have excited considerable interest, as they 
were calculated to do. Dr. Taylor has 
wisely abstained from theorising on Egyp- 
tian history, and has even passed over the 
doubtful conjectures of others, preferring 
to stand on surer ground. The engrav- 
ings are ninety-three in number, and an 
index of texts illustrated in the work is 
subjoined. The contents include almost 
every topic in civilized life, and perhaps 
it is rather humiliating to find how we 
have been anticipated in matters of social 
comfort and elegance by the Egyptians. 
The reader will be surprised to meet with 
the giraffe and the greyhound, the thiev- 
ishness of the monkey, the game of chess 
(or draughts), and the Italian one of 
mora, among these illustrations. As a 
pictorial commentary on the Orientalism 
of the Old Testament, it possesses still 
further claims to recommendation on our 
part. 





A Hand-Book of the History of Paint- 
ing. By Dr. F. Kugler (German and 
Flemish Schools) ; with Notes. By Sir 
F. Head.—This volume forms part the 
second of a work of great value, the Ita- 
lian Schools being the first ; and we must 
say that few works gave us more valuable 
information, or afforded us more delight, 
on the art on which they treat, than the 
volume which preceded this. Weremem- 
ber that the views which it took of art 
were profound, and the acquaintance 
shown with the works of the great painters, 
with the spirit and feeling with which 
they wrought, and the effect of their 
genius and knowledge on their scholars, 
were most masterly. It appears to us that 
the present volume is by no means infe- 
rior; the characters of the different painters 
are drawn with accuracy, and show an 


‘intimate knowledge of their productions ; 


and the accounts of the particular pro- 
ductions of each artist, which are at all 
remarkable for their rarity or their supe- 
tior excellence, are given in the notes. 
Altogether it is a book written by one who 
is master of his subject, and whose judg- 
ment may be relied on. The notes by Sir 
F. Head are very useful and judicious, 
and contain much information on the pic- 
tures of these schools in the collections in 
England. 
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Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici. By H. 
Roscoe. Eighth Edition (Bohn).—This 
is the most complete edition of this va- 
luable and interesting piece of biography, 
in the cheapest form. It contains, toge- 
ther with the text, numerous valuable il- 
lustrations formerly printed as an appen- 
dix, containing the author’s further re- 
searches. There is prefixed a memoir of 
the translator, taken from the biography 
written by Mr. Henry Roscoe ; and a por- 
trait of Lorenzo de’ Medici, from R. 
Morghan’s engraving of the picture of 
Vasari. Altogether, the edition is as com- 
plete as it could possibly be made. 





The Philosophy of History. By ¥.V. 
Schlegel. Translated by B. Robertson. 2 
vols. (Bohn).—The lectures on history by 
Schlegel have always justly been esteemed ; 
and the translation by Mr. Robertson 
became so popular, that the edition has 
long been out of print. The present is a 
republication of it, with some important 
additions made to the life of the author, 
which in the period of ten years since the 
former edition appeared, and during a long 
abode in Germany, Mr. Robertson had 
collected. It will be a very cheap and 
acceptable volume to the public, and we 
hope will be followed by translations in a 
similar form of the other works of this 
accomplished and learned critic and 
scholar. 





Russia under the Autocrat Nicholas 
the First. By Ivan Golovine, a Russian 
subject. 8vo. 2 vols. —This work gives 
an insight into the condition of Russia as 
it really is, and not as it has occasionally 
been described to be by travellers who 
have looked upon it with too indulgent 
aneye. The author has described in a 
very full and detailed manner the internal 
economy both civiland military ; the mode 
ofgovernment,andadministrationof affairs, 
and the singular manner in which the 
people are classified into different ranks, 
with the particular privileges belonging to 
each. The picture which he draws of the 
moral and political condition of the nation 
is calculated to impress the reader with 
very painful reflections. It is true that 
feelings of irritation against the govern- 
ment of his country upon grounds of a 
personal nature appear to exist in the 
mind of the author, as is evident from 
his Preface, and, perhaps, we ought on 
this account to make a certain allowance 
for the strong colouring of his style ; but 
with all this there is an air of truth-telling 
and genuineness, and a minuteness and 
particularity of description about his rela- 
Gent, Mac, Vor, XXVI, 
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tions, which incline us to think that con- 
siderable reliance is to be placed upon bis 
account of the social and political aspect 
of this remarkable nation, which, with all 
its boastful pretensions, possesses only a 
superficial civilization. 





Holy Times and Scenes.—These little 
poems, signed J. S. T. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, are written with sim- 
plicity, correctness, and feeling. We give 
two specimens : 


TROUBLES OF THE CHURCH. 
The war of waters rises higher, 
Deep wondrous things foretelling, 
Of bitter cares and sorrows dire, 
Which ever and anon draw nigher 
To our beloved dwelling. 


O Lord! stretch forth thy hand to save ; 
Oh! hear thy people’s mourning ; 

Let not the world’s impetuous wave 

O’erflow thy Church, but let her have 
Her lamps for ever burning. 


Lord, thou didst say the gates of hell 
Against thy sorrowing bride 

Should to destruction ne’er prevail ; 

But as a stream, from comfort's well, 
Should flow a holy tide. 


Give to thy people rest and peace, 
Our sore diseases heal ; 

For, Lord, our en’mies never cease 

In scorn and madness to increase, 
And words as keen as steel. 


THE LINNET. 

Sing thy sweet song, thou gentle bird, 
Beneath the arching sky ; 

And when we have thy sonnet heard, 
Then thou away shalt fly. 


To thy dear mate, then, linnet sweet, 
Thy warbling song still sing ; 
Again the thrilling notes repeat, 
Joy to her heart to bring. 


Oh! hear the song, ye anxious poor, 
List to the linnet’s strain ; 

See how from God is all his store, 
His dwelling, and his gain. 


See how he, with a merry heart, 
For ever trusts in him ; 

In this like angels is his part, 
Like theirs, his constant hymn. 


The two words him and hymn in this 
last stanza form a very indifferent rhyme, 
and surely not allowable in poetry pre- 
tending to be finished and chaste in style. 
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A Practical Comment on the Ordination 
Services. By the Rev. John James, D.D. 
Canon of Peterborough. 12mo. pp. 354. 
—This volume, in connection with the 
author’s other publications, forms a course 
of reading in illustration of the Liturgy, 
to which, of late years, the Ordination 
Services have been restored, though for 
the sake of size they had long been omit- 
ted. Dr. James is well known by his 
Comment on the Collects; and, though the 
present subject has not so wide a range, 
it is desirable to complete the series, not 
merely numerically, but because the Ordi- 
nation Services are counterparts to vari- 
ous portions of the Liturgy, as the reader 
will perceive in the sections which relate 
to the sacraments. A copious index of 
topics, professedly or incidentally treated, 
will enable the reader to refer to those 
parts of the volume which he wishes chiefly 
to examine. The author has introduced 
rather emphatically (p. 16, note) the cele- 
brated quotation from Ignatius, ‘‘ With- 
out your Bishop do nothing ;’’ being obvi- 
ously unaware that its genuineness is dis- 
puted, as it is not found in the Syriac 
version in the British Museum, which has 
lately been translated by Mr. Cureton. 
This omission places it in the situation of 
a member whose return is contested, who, 
though he does not thereby at once vacate 
his seat, exercises no vote on election 
questions: and the passage, though not 
to be hastily struck out of the text on 
that account, cannot be quoted with the 


same confidence as before, till some fur- 
ther adjustment has taken place. 





Life of Cardinal Wolsey. By John 
Galt. 3rd edilion, post 8vo. pp. 444.— 
This is a volume of the composite order. 
The text of Mr. Galt’s work, originally 
published in 1812, is adopted, and illustra- 
tive details supplied from the contemporary 
account by Cavendish, the interesting nar- 
rative of Wolsey’s disgrace and death 
being given at length. The appendix con- 
tains a variety of additional papers, not 
printed by Galt, and supplied from Fiddes, 
and from Singer’s edition of Cavendish. 
The orthography is modernized for the 
sake of general readers, and translations 
are given of the foreign documents. A 
life of Galt is also prefixed. Of the work 
itself we need hardly speak, as its character 
is sufficiently known. We are not sure 
that the author, in the latter part of his 
life, would have retained every opinion, 
or even expression, if he had lived to su- 
perintend the republication himself. With 
these particulars, however, the editor 
could not easily interfere, as it might ap- 
pear captious to be taking exceptions, and 
his duties are different from those of a 
critic. Still he claims this to be ‘‘ the 
most complete life of Cardinal Wolsey 
that has hitherto appeared ”’ (p. iii.), and 
which, with the exception of the more 
extensive work of Fiddes, we conclude 
it is. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF SCIENCE. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of this 
Association commenced at Southampton, 
on Wednesday, Sept. 9, when the chair 
of the General Committee was taken by 
the President, Sir John Herschel. 

The Secretary read the Report of the 
Council; which congratulated the Associa- 
tion on the success of the application made 
to Her Majesty’s Government for carrying 
into effect the recommendations respecting 
Magnetic and Meteorological Observations 
adopted at the Cambridge Meeting. Sir 
R. Peel had recognised the importance of 
having these observations regularly made 
at the British observatories and in the 
colonies; and the East India Company 
had given directions for their continuance 
at Fort-William, Bombay, and Madras. 
They are to be continued also at Toronto 
and St. Helena; and arrangements are in 
progress for establishing them at Para- 
matta and the Cape of Good Hope. The 
Magnetic Survey of the East India Seas is 


in progress; and so is that of Hudson’s 
Bay, which will connect itself with Sir 
John Franklin’s survey of the northern 
parts of America. Through the Earl of 
Aberdeen, application was made to foreign 
governments for the communication of 
such observations as had been made under 
their directions, and favourable answers 
had been received. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had promised a favourable con- 
sideration to the application made by the 
Association and the Royal Society, con- 
jointly, that a premium should be offered 
for improvements in the construction of 
magnetic and meteorological instruments ; 
and the Royal Society had given the sum 
of 50/. from the Wollaston Fund, for the 
construction of a self-registering instru- 
ment of this kind at the Association’s 
Observatory at Kew. The Committee, to 
which the propriety of the Association re- 
taining the Observatory at Kew has been 
referred, unanimously recommended that 
the establishment there should be con- 
tinued, as the cost was small, the situation, 
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with reference to London, convenient, and 
the opportunity afforded for making various 
inquiries, experiments, and observations 
of great advantage to the Association. 
The Treasurer’s report was then read, 
and the sectional committees appointed ; 
after which, on the motion of Sir Roderick 
Impey Murchison, the president-elect, 
seconded by the Marquess of Northampton, 
it was resolved, that, His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert having signified his inten- 
tion to visit the Association, and attend 
the opening meeting, the Association do 
elect him their sole honorary member. 
The motion was carried by acclamation. 
Seven sections were appointed, viz. 1. 
Mathematical and Physical Science; 2. 
Chemical Science, including its applica- 
tion to Agriculture and the Arts; 3. 
Geology and Physical Geography; 4. 
Zoology and Botany; 5. Physiology; 6. 
Statistics; 7. Mechanics: also, a sub- 
section of Ethnology. These committees 
severally went to work on Thursday morn- 
ing, on the evening of which day the 
opening General Meeting took place, and 
Sir R. I. Murchison delivered the annual 
address. After reviewing the previous 
labours and achievements of the Associa- 
tion, he noticed the most valuable papers 
contained in last year’s volume of its 
Transactions ; particularly that on the 
great comet of 1843, by Dr. von Bogus- 
lawski, of Breslau, which the author pro- 
poses should be hereafter called Aristotle’s 
Comet; Dr. Paul Ermann’s communica- 
tion on Electro-dynamics; Baron von 
Senftenberg’s on self-registering meteoro- 
logical instruments ; Mr. Birt’s on atmos- 
pheric waves; and Col. Sabine’s on the 
gaseous elements of the atmosphere. 
Among the many useful national objects 
which have been promoted by the physical 
researches of the British Association were 
noticed, Mr. Robert Stephenson’s pro- 
posal to carry an iron tube, or suspended 
tunnel, over the Menai Straits, which 
could never have been seriously proposed 
but for the researches of Mr. Hodgkinson 
and Mr. Fairbairn on the strength of 
iron ; and the increased velocity of rail- 
road travelling, for the accomplishment of 
which the Institute of Civil Engineers had 
referred to data furnished some years ago 
by a committee of the Association. In 
turning to the domains of natural history, 
the President asserted the obligations 
which geologists are under to the Asso- 
ciation, for having aided to bring forth 
the zoological researches of Owen, 
Agassiz, and Edward Forbes. These 
three distinguished men have them- 
selves announced, that in default of its 
countenance and assistance, they would 
not have undertaken, and never could 
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have completed, some of their most im- 
portant inquiries. Agassiz had not 
otherwise the means of comparing the 
ichthyolites of the British Isles with 
those of the continent of Europe. With- 
out this impulse, Owen would not have 
applied his profound knowledge of com- 
parative anatomy to British fossil sau- 
tians ; and Edward Forbes might never 
have been the explorer of the depths of 
the Aigean, nor have revealed many 
hitherto unknown laws of submarine life, 
if his wishes and suggestions had not met 
with the warm support of this body, and 
been supported by its strongest recom- 
mendations to the Naval authorities. 
From this remark Sir R. I. Murchison 
proceeded to the consideration of the pre- 
sent state of the science of Geology ; which 
he remarked, had made such great ad- 
vances since the general report presented 
by Conybeare to the second meeting, that 
he considered the time had now arrived 
for the preparation of a second Report. 
He stated with respect to strata that, 
after toiling many years in this depart- 
ment of the science, in conjunction with 
Sedgwick, Lonsdale, De Verneuil, Key- 
serling, and others of his fellow-labourers, 
he had arrived at the conclusion, that we 
have reached the very genesis of animal 
life upon the globe, and that no further 
‘ vestigia retrorsum ’’ will be found be- 
neath the protozoic or Lower Silurian 
group, in the great inferior mass of which 
novertebrated animal has yet beendetected, 
amid the countless profusion of the lower 
orders of marine animals entombed in it. 
He proceeded to take an extended review 
of the progress made by Sir Henry de la 
Beche and his associates in their great 
national work of the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain. After alluding to the 
Agricultural Society, to the geology of the 
Isle of Wight, to the artesian well now being 
sunk at Southampton, to dynamics and 
naval architecture in connection with the 
neighbouring naval arsenal ; to the labours 
of the statists and of the astronomers; the 
President concluded with congratulatory 
encomiums on the several distinguished 
foreigners who honoured the meeting 
with their presence, naming in succession 
the eminent Danes Oersted and Forch- 
hammer, Professor Svanberg of Sweden, 
Ermann and Rosé of Prussia, Agassiz and 
Schénbien of Switzerland, Matteuci of 
Modena, de Koningk of Belgium, and 
Professor von Middendorf of Russia the 
explorer of Siberia, M. Dumas the French 
chemist, M. Wartmann the founder of 
the Vaudois Society, and M. Prevost of 
Geneva. 

Friday morning was occupied by sec- 
tional meetings; and in the evening the 
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Members mustered strong at the Victoria 
Rooms, to hear Prof. Owen’s lecture on 
the ‘‘ Fossil Remains of Britain.” 

Saturday was principally employed in a 
scientific excursionround the Isleof Wight ; 
while the Botanical Section visited the 
gardens of the Dean of Winchester, at 
Bishopstoke. The Geological Section was 
accompanied in its sea-trip by numbers of 
the other members and many of the visitors ; 
while another party crossed the island in 
carriages to look out for them by Black 
Gang Chine. In the evening there was a 
Conversazione at the Victoria Rooms. On 
Monday the Prince Consort visited most 
of the sections; and expressed his satis- 
faction by the donation of 100/. towards 
the objects of the Association. There was 
a meeting of the General Committee at 
the Town Hall in the afternoon ; and Mr. 
Lyell’s lecture, at the Victoria Rooms, in 
the evening, on ‘‘The Geology of Por- 
tions of the United States.”” On Tuesday 
morning there were Sectional Meetings ; 
and in the evening a General Meeting to 
witness the experiments with Prof. Schén- 
bien’s explosive cotton, and hear Mr. 
Grove ‘On the Decomposition of Water 
by Heat alone.”’ The gun-cotton, the com- 
position of which remains for the present 
a secret, explodes at about 400°; it emits 
no smoke; it leaves not a stain behind; itis 
not deteriorated by damp or wet; at least, 
dried again, it is as readily explosive as at 
first : a flock of cotton touched by the hot 
iron explodes, a flash of orange flame is 
seen, and no trace of gun-cotton or spot is 
left. Its manufacture is stated to be 
cheaper than that of gunpowder, and its 
force in small charges as two to one; but 
in larger quantities the difference in favour 
of the cotton is much greater, owing to 
the waste of the powder by incomplete 
combustion. On Wednesday some of the 
sections again met; in the afternoon the 
General Committee assembled to sanction 
the grants which had passed the Com- 
mittee of Recommendations; and in the 
evening the concluding meeting of this 
congress was held, at which these grants 
were reported. On Thursday, in pur- 
suance of an arrangement made with the 
proper authorities, the Foreign Associates, 
accompanied by many of the members, 
proceeded to Gosport and Portsmouth to 
inspect the features of interest in the har- 
bour and dock and victualling yards. 

The tickets issued at the present meet- 
ing amounted altogether to 843, and the 
money received was as follows :—from new 
Life Members 110/.; new Annual Sub- 
scribers 78/.; old ditto 50/.; Associates 
2681.; Ladies 198/.; H. R. H. Prince 
Albert 1007.; for books 8/. 4s. 8d. ;— 
total 827/. 4s. 8d. . 
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The following grants of money were 
agreed to: 

For the support of the Kew Ob- 
servatory . . . . - £150 


Mathematical and Physical Scienee. 


Ermann,A.—Computation ofGaus- 
sian for 1839 (continuation) : 50 
Birt, W.—Researches in atmo- 
spheric waves. . ° . 
Robinson, Rev. Dr.—Construc- 
tion of a new anemometer . ‘ 10 
Committee.—Completion of ca- 
talogues of stars, for which the 
Government granted the Associa- 
tion 10007. . . ° ° . 70 


Chemical Science. 
Perey, Dr.—On crystalline slugs, 


10 


C. « ° ° ° ° . 20 
Schunck.—On colouring mat- 
ters. = ° ° ° 10 
Zoology and Botany. 
Strickland, R. E.—Vitality of 
seeds ° ° ° ° ° 10 
Portlock, Captain.— Marine zoo- 
logy of Corfu ° . ; 10 
Lemon, Sir C. Bart.—Marine 
zoology of Cornwall i : 10 
Forbes, Prof. E.—Marine zoo- 
logy of Britain . ° ° ° 10 
Egerton, Sir P. Bart.—Habits 
of marine animals x 4 2 10 
Spence, W.—On scorpionide 
and arachnide . “ ‘ $ 10 
Owen, Prof.—Tabular forms for 
registering periodical phenomena . 10 
Physiology. 
Blake, Dr.—Physiological action 
of medicines . : ° 20 
£410 


It was also resolved that the second 
and third parts of Dr. Carpenter’s report 
on the microscopic structure of shells, 
&e. in the forthcoming volume of the 
Transactions, be illustrated by litho- 
graphic plates not exceeding twenty. The 
following Recommendations were agreed 
to, not involving grants of money :— 

That Mr. Hopkins be requested to fur- 
nish a report on the theory of such move- 
ments and displacements of the earth’s 
crust as may be connected with earth- 
quakes ; and Mr. Mallett to furnish a re- 
port of the static and dynamic facts which 
have been observed to be the results of 
earthquakes, or connected with them. 
That Mr. R. Ellis be requested to con- 
tinue his report on the recent progress of 
analysis ; Professor E. Forbes, to prepare 
a report of the state of knowledge of the 
acalephe ; Mr. J. S. Russell, to prepare 
a report on the present condition of the 
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science of naval construction, including 
steam navigation. That Mr. R. Mallett 
be requested to continue his researches on 
the corrosion of iron rails, in and out of 
use; Mr. R. Hunt and Mr. Ronalds to 
continue, at Kew, the observations com- 
menced by the former with the actino- 
graph. That the two latter be also re- 
quested to continue their investigations 
and researches on the influence of light on 
the growth of plants. That Mr. Whewell 
and Sir J. Ross be requested to draw up 
a plan for a naval expedition for the pur- 
pose of completing our knowledge of the 
progress of the tides; and the former to 
draw up brief instructions for tide obser- 
vations by voyagers. That Dr. Forch- 
hammer’s paper on sea currents be printed 
entire in the Transactions of the Associa- 
tion ; and Professor Owen’s on the homo- 
logies of the cranial vertebra, it being 
understood that the diagrams are capable 
of being cut in wood. 

It was also agreed that her Majesty’s 
government be requested to have pub- 
lished the meteorological observations 
which have been made by the officers of 
the Irish trigonometrical survey at Mount- 
joy, and the Pigeon-house, near Dublin, 
since 1834; and also to direct that, during 
the progress of the ordnance trigonome- 
trical survey in the north of Scotland, the 
so-called parallel roads of Glenloy and the 
adjacent country be accurately surveyed 
with the view of determining whether they 
are truly parallel, the intervening dis- 
tances, and the respective elevations above 
the sea curl. 

Invitations for next year were received 
from Oxford, Norwich, and Swansea. In- 
vitations for an early visit, without speci- 
fying thé year, were presented from 
Belfast and Edinburgh. On the motion 
of the Marquess of Northampton, se- 
conded by Sir John Herschel, it was re- 
solved that the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation should be held in Oxford, and the 
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following officers were appointed :—Sir R. 
H. Inglis, President.—Earl of Rosse, 
Bishop of Oxford, the Vice Chancellor, 
T. G. B. Estcourt, esq. M.P., D. Dau- 
beny, Rev. B. Powell, Vice-Presidents.— 
Rev. EB. Hill, Local Treasurer.—Rev. R. 
Walker, R. W. Ackland, esq. Local 
Secretaries. The day of meeting was 
fixed for Thursday, the 24th of June. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY. 
Aug. 31. The second annual meeting 
of the members of this college was held 
in the rooms of the institution, Hanover- 
square. The chair was occupied by Ben- 
jamin Bond Cabbell, esq. Since the es- 
tablishment in 1844 the total receipts, in- 
cluding those for the purpose of the new 
building, amounted to 5,556/. 19s. The 
subscriptions, &c. amounted to 1,5712., 
and the donations to 2,693/. 3s.; of the 
latter the sum of 1007. was received from 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and a 
like amount was also forwarded by his 
Royal Highness as the representative of 
the Duchy of Cornwall. The donations 
to the building fund now amount to 
1,763/., but more than 2,000/. will be 
required for carrying out the objects in 
view. The laboratory will cost 5,0002. 
Mr. Blakemore, M.P. for Wells, offered 
to supply 500/. on fifteen other gentlemen 
subscribing 100/. each, and by this means 
the sum of 2,000/. was raised, under the 
denomination of the Blakemore Fund, 
being distinct from the general building 
fund. In the first year the number of 
students was 26, and in the one just 
finished 37, 15 having remained from the 
previous year. According to the state- 
ments of Professor Hoffer, the students 
had in each session exhibited a consider. 
able degree of proficiency. The new 
building at the rear of the house in Ha- 
nover-square is fast approaching to com- 
pletion. It extends into Oxford-street. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


RESTORATION OF ELY CATHEDRAL, 
Considerable alterations and improve- 
ments have of late been made in the in- 
terior of Ely Cathedral. Since the acces- 
sion of the present Dean more than forty 
windows have been opened and restored ; 
the heavy combination of plaster and 
wood work which concealed the ruined 
tomb of Cardinal de Luxemborgh (ob. 
1443), as also the beautiful tabernacle 
work of Bishop Alcock, and a considerable 
portion of the noble window on the east, 
has been removed. The tomb of the car- 
dinal has been completely restored, and 


other works are in contemplation at this 
part of the cathedral, which will make it 
more accordant with the magnificence of 
the rest of the choir. The whole of the 
vaulting of the nave and side aisles of the 
east of the great lantern, which was covered 
with plaster and white and yellow wash, 
has been carefully scraped off and cleaned ; 
and the vaulting, a great part of which 
was filled with bricks and rubbish, or in a 
state of decay, has been completely re- 
stored. The Purbeck marble shafts of the 
triforium and clerestory, which were dis- 
figured over the paint, have been repolished 
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with great labour ; as also the great mar- 
ble piers, the corbels and string-courses, 
the decayed and broken portions being 
replaced by new marble procured from the 
Purbeck quarries. The tomb of Bishop 


‘Alcock, which was in a state of ruin, has 


been restored, and the chapel itself cleaned 
and partially restored, chiefly at the ex- 
pense of the Master and Fellows of Jesus 
college, of which he was the founder. 
But the most important restorations are 
those which have been made at the west 
end of the church, which Bishop Ridel 
erected at the close of the 12th century. 
The northern portion had fallen down, 
and the southern had been left in a ruinous 
and dangerous state in consequence of a 
subsidence of the great western tower, 
which is presumed to have been occasioned 
by the addition of the octagon portion of 
it at the close of the 14th century. All 
the windows except two and many of the 
arches of the transept were closed up with 
rubble-work and masonry. One of its 
principal piers, and a large portion of the 
ashlaring and arcading were completely 
separated from the rest of the walls. The 
crowns of all the arches were broken, and 
nearly every portion of it was in a state of 
ruin or dilapidation. The whole of this 
noble work has been completely restored 
and opened tothe church. Itis proposed 
to add a painted ceiling of a character ap- 
propriate to the age, for which the designs 
are already prepared. The great western 
tower, after the subsidence to which we 
have referred, was considered in so danger- 
ous a state that Bishop Gray, about the 
year 1460, underbuilt the whole of it with 
new and perfect masonry, concealing the 
whole of the piers and arches of Bishop 
Ridel. The dilapidations of the upper 
part of the tower had become so extensive 
during the Commonwealth, that imme- 
diately after the Restoration it was con- 
sidered necessary to introduce braces, 
strong framings of timber, and to close up 
nearly all the windows with masonry ; 
most of this was done ignorantly and in- 
judiciously, and the decay of the timber 
work, which was exposed to the weather, 
had made the framing not merely useless, 
but injurious. About the year 1800, 
Bishop Yorke removed an unsightly belfry, 
which occupied the lower part of the tower, 
and added a plastered vault, the spring- 
ings of which had been prepared by Bishop 
Gray. By the recent alterations this vault 
has been taken away, the clock and bells re- 
placed in the upper story ; the ceiling of 
the lantern of the tower has been re- 
stored in its original position; all the 
lower portions of the timber framing, 
which was acting most injuriously, have 
been removed, and all the windows opened 
and restored. The original arches of 


Bishop Ridel have also been sufficiently 
opened and exposed to shew their form 
and character. Nothing can be finer than 
the effect produced by the noble lantern. 
It is proposed to restore the ancient chapel 
of St. Katharine, which opens into the 
newly restored transept, as soon as the 
requisite funds can be provided. At the 
east end of the cathedral the southern 
pinnacle, which was never finished, is in 
process of erection at the expense of Mr. 
Hope. The beautiful eastern cross and 
the crockets, which it is proposed to put on 
the gable, are to be restored at the expense 
of Lady Mildred Hope. At the accession 
of the present dean, the beautiful chapel 
of Prior Croaden was occupied by bed- 
rooms, attached to one of the prebendal 
houses, and was almost entirely concealed 
by domestic offices of the meanest charac- 
ter. The present Dean, to whom it be- 
longs, has recovered it from the ignoble 
uses to which it had been applied ; nearly 
all the buildings by which it was sur- 
rounded have been removed, the interior 
has been cleaned, and the building re- 
stored, as nearly as possible, to its origi- 
nal condition. Two beautiful painted 
windows have been placed in the cathedral, 
the gift of the Rev. Edward Sparke. The 
first is one of the great windows in the 
lantern; the secoud is in the north tran- 
sept. The bachelors and undergraduates 
of the university of Cambridge have in the 
most liberal and noble spirit undertaken 
to fill a second of the great lantern win- 
dows in a similar manner, and there is 
reason to hope that other benefactions will 
follow in the same path. The filling of the 
eight lancet windows in the east end of the 
choir has been provided for by the muni- 
ficent bequest of 1,500/. by the late Bishop 
Sparke ; the designs for this purpose, 
which have been repeatedly under consi- 
deration, are now in the course of construc- 
tion at Newcastle. It should not be 
omitted, that the Dean and Canons have 
no funds specifically appropriated to the 
repairs of the cathedral, and that the ex- 
pense of the restorations, and they are 
very considerable, have been defrayed, 
where not provided for by individual bene- 
faction, at their own expense. 





RESTORATION OF 
ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, HEAVITREE. 
Aug. 1. The new or rather re-erected 
parish church of St. Michael, Heavitree, 
near Exeter, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of the diocese. The architect is 
Mr. Mackintosh, the designer of several 
of the diocesan churches of Exeter. This 
church has been built by subscription, 
assisted by grants to the amount of 500/, 
from the Church Building Societies. The 
amount of accommodation it affords is 
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sittings for 1,220 persons, of which num- 
ber 513 are free and unappropriated. It 
is one of the largest churches in the 
county. The style is that of the 15th 
century, and all the peculiar character- 
istics of the ancient church have been 
carefully maintained and restored. The 
dimensions internally are as follows :— 
Chancel, 25 feet by 16 feet; nave, 86 feet 
by 22 feet; north and south aisles each, 
94 feet by 13 feet 6 inches, with a south- 
ern porch and vestry at the eastern end of 
the north aisle. Externally it is faced 
with limestone from the quarries at Chud- 
leigh, having the windows, string-courses, 
cornices, battlement mouldings, and other 
dressings of ,freestone from Caen in Nor- 
mandy. A granite basement or plinth is 
carried round the building on all sides, 
and the gables are surmounted with flori- 
ated crosses. Internally, this church is 
remarkable for its altitude, and for the 
high pitch of its open roofs, the principal 
timbers of which are of oak, and in the 
chancel roof are some ancient carved 
bosses, coloured and gilt as they were in 
the former church. The columns and 
arches separating the nave from the aisles 
are a restoration in every point as regards 
detail of those in the old church; they 
are especially rich and varied in their 
foliage and capitals. There isa fine chan- 
cel arch, richly moulded, and of good 
proportions, on the north side of which is 
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situate the pulpit, carved in Caen stone, 
and somewhat similar to the ancient one 
at Haberton. On the southern side of the 
chancel arch are the reading desk and 
eagle, the latter carved in old oak, by Mr, 
Winsor, senior verger of the cathedral. 
At the eastern end of the chancel it was 
originally intended to have re-fixed the 
former window ; but on inspection it being 
found much decayed, as well as of a some- 
what debased architectural character ; the 
Rev. Dr. Warren, of Portview, liberally 
presented a new window of four lights 
carved in Caen stone; and the Rev. Ar- 
thur Atherley, the Vicar, has filled the 
same with stained glass executed by Mr. 
Robert Beer, of Exeter, and comprizing 
figures of the four Evangelists, &c. The 
south window of the chancel has a figure 
in stained glass, of the Virgin. In the 
south aisle there is a specimen of a memo- 
rial window of three lights; the first and 
third bordered after a specimen in Exeter 
Cathedral. The font is of Caen stone, 
large and highly enriched. The bowl is 
octagonal, having each panel filled with 
ornamental tracery, and the sides of the 
shaft are likewise panelled with cinque- 
foil-headed arches ; springing from the 
shaft, to support the bowl, is a band of 
angels with expanded wings bearing shields. 
It is hoped that ere long an adequate 
tower and spire will be added, which will 
render the edifice complete. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The meeting of this Association at 
Gloucester was opened at the Shire Hall 
on Monday the 3d August, when Mr. 
Pettigrew filled the chair, in the ab- 
sence of the president, Lord Albert 
Conyngham ; and delivered an introduc- 
tory address. 

Mr. Roach Smith, one of the secre- 
taries, then read a notice by Mr. T. In- 
skip, of a tessellated Roman pavement, 
discovered in Oxbody-lane, Gloucester, 
in 1843, and now laid down as the floor- 
ing of a small shop. 

This was followed by a description, by 
Mr. Carline, of the ancient mansion of 
Plaish in Shropshire, built in the 16th 
century. 

The members dined together at the 
Bell inn ; and another meeting took place 
in the evening, at which the following 
papers were read : 

1. On the New Inn at Gloucester, and 
ancient hostels in general, by John Britton, 
esq. F.S.A. After alluding to the several 
ancient inns remaining in various parts of 


the country, (including that at St. Alban’s 
published in our Magazine for Sept. last,) 
the writer quoted the following passage 
from archdeacon Furney’s MSS. ‘In 
or about Abbot Seabroke’s time (1450— 
1457), John Twynning, then called a 
laudable man, and a monk of this abbey, 
built from the foundation the Great Inn, 
called the New Inn, in the upper North- 
gate-street, to the great profit and advan. 
tage of the abbey, which, according to 
tradition, was intended for the reception 
of pilgrims.”” The building was spacious 
in extent, and constructed of ponderous 
and durable materials. The different 
apartments surrounded two square courts, 
and, as indicated by present appearances, 
were provided with stairs, which ascended 
from the courts and communicated with 
two tiers of galleries. These led to nu- 
merous large and small dormitories, or 
sleeping rooms. The building is com- 
monly said to be constructed entirely of 
chesnut-tree timber. Almost half of its 
material is wood, cut into large beams, 
and placed horizontally, perpendicularly, 
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and diagonally, with the intermediate parts 
filled either with brick-nogging or lath 
and plaster. The whole building extends 
137 feet from east to west, exclusive of 
the stables, &c., which continue 72 feet 
further. The court-yard seems admirably 
adapted for Chaucer’s Canterbury Pil- 
grims, and Shakspere’s carriers, in the 
play of Henry IV. The paper was illus- 
trated by drawings, and Mr. Britton, at 
the close, added some remarks on timber 
houses generally, of which there are many 
good specimens in Gloucester. Mr. God- 
win pointed attention to that part of the, 
so called, New Inn which had not been 
modernised,—the flank in New Inn-lane, 
which exhibits some good carving of the 
fifteenth century. Relative to the face of 
the upper stories of timber, each project- 
ing before the other, although not wise in 
a sanatory point of view, he said it was in 
a constructional one, as the woodwork 
was thus protected. 

2. A paper on Monkish miracles, as 
illustrative of history, by Thomas Wright, 
esq. M.A. ‘* There are two classes of 
monkish miracles. The first consists of 
legends of the earlier saints, which refer 
to periods long before the time at which 
the legends were themselves composed ; 
and these, containing no contemporary 
allusions, are comparatively worthless. 
The other is altogether of a different cha- 
racter. Many of the monastic houses 
possessed the shrine of some sainted per- 
sonage, or some relic of unusual holiness, 
which was an object of pilgrimage because 
it was supposed to be the scene or instru- 
ment of miraculous cures. As this was a 
source of considerable profit, the monks 
of the place kept registers of remarkable 
cases in which it was believed or pretended 
that there had been a miraculous inter. 
ference; and the collections of stories 
thus formed were read from time to time 
publicly, in order to stimulate the _pil- 
grim’s zeal. Such was the case, among a 
multitude of other examples, at the tomb 
of St. Swithun at Winchester, at the 
shrine of St. Edmund at Bury, at the 
tomb of King Harold at Waltham, even 
at that of Simon de Montfort at Evesham, 
Many of these collections of local miracles 
still remain in manuscript, and some of 
them have been printed, (particularly the 
last named, by the Camden Society, and 
the miracles of St. Cuthbert, by the Sur- 
tees Society,) and among them we find, 
not only illustrations of the manners and 
sentiments of ages concerning which, with- 
out such documents, we should be almost 
in the dark, but also curious details of 
historical events of importance, which 
enable us to fill up the otherwise lifeless 
outline of the dry chronicler,’’ Mr. Wright 
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then proceeded to give specimens from the 
Anglo-Saxon miracles of St. Swithun of 
Winchester, and from those of St. Bega 
and St. Cuthbert. 

3. A collection of small articles of the 
Roman period, discovered near Glouces- 
ter, were exhibited by Mr. Purnell, of 
Stancombe Park. These included a letter 
padlock, ‘supposed to bea rhoderninvention. 

4, A description by Mr. Pretty, of 
Northampton, of the curious enamel on 
the poor’s box in Smarden church, Kent, 
with a notice of the structure. This 
church is popularly known as ‘‘ the barn 
of Kent :” it is without aisles, and the 
roof, of forty feet span, was, within the last 
half century, open to the timbering. The 
enamel is attached to the lid of the poor’s 
box, and exhibits three figures baptising 
an infant. The colours are bright green 
and blue, with gilding. 

5. Observations by Mr. John Puttock 
on the etymology of Gloucester— Claudii 
castrum. 

Tuesday, Aug. 4. Ata general meet- 
ing, of which Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P. 
was the president, Edward Cresy, esq. 
F.S.A. read an essay on the architecture 
of Gloucester cathedral. He sought to 
prove, in opposition to the general opinion, 
that a great part of the existing structure 
is anterior to the Norman conquest. It 
is historically recorded that the church 
was rebuilt from its foundation, in 1058, 
by Aldred, Bishop of Worcester. He 
considered that the crypt under the choir, 
the cylindrical pillars and walls of the 
nave and choir, the walls of the transepts, 
and, in fact, the entire shell of the build- 
ing, are of the Saxon structure ; and, al- 
though cut into and altered by the Nor- 
mans and their successors, retain their 
original dimensions, and shew that the 
cathedral has not been augmented since 
the original foundation was laid; the 
Lady Chapel only excepted. Mr. Cresy 
then described the building in all its parts 
an depalle. 

t the close of this paper a discussion 
ensued, in which many took part, and Mr. 
Niblett, the honorary secretary of the 
Gloucestershire Archeological Society, 
laid before the meeting a transcript of 
Abbat Frocester’s chronicles, connected 
with the abbey, made by himself. The 
meeting then adjourned to the cathedral, 
under the guidance of Mr. Crésy and 
Mr. Britton, and minutely examined the 
whole fabric. A number of members 
afterwards proceeded to examine, amongst 
other edifices, the church of St. Mary de 
Crypt, recently restored through the ex- 
ertions of the Rev. A. Sayers, the Rector, 
and now the most interesting object in the 
city, after the cathedral. 
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At an evening meeting some further 
papers were read, viz.— 

1. On the forms of Arches, illustrated 
by reference to Gloucester-cathedral ; by 
John Adey Repton, esq. F.S.A. 

2. On the carvings of the misereres of 
the choir, by Thomas Wright, esq. F.S.A. 
The question had arisen whether the gro- 
tesque carvings of these and similar seats 
were the work of the monks and clergy or 
of the free-masons. Mr. Cresy had adopted 
the latter opinion; but Mr. Wright dif- 
fered from that conclusion ; and his reason 
was, that there was not one of those 
sculptures that had not its representative, 
and he believed type, in the literature of 
the day, which literature originated with 
and was peculiar to the clergy, using the 
term in a more extensive sense than at 
present, the clergy in those days meaning 
every person who had received an educa- 
tion, and who was thus entitled to the 
benefit of clergy. Amongst those persons 
was a large body of literature, differing 
very much from the monkish legends and 
theological writings, and representing to 
those legends and theological writings 
quite as large a proportion as the popular 
literature bears to the theological works 
of the present day. This literature con- 
sisted of all sorts of treatises on science, 
amongst which the most popular was that 
called Bestialis, or natural history, under 
which head were described not only those 
animals which existed in nature, but many 
wholly or in part fabulous. There are 
also historical and various works of amuse- 
ment, which represented the spirit of the 
monks and clergy much more accurately 
than it was exhibited in their legends and 
theology. In some churches such sculp- 
tures represent the whole history of some 
well-known romance. 

3. On the Gloucester Peg Tankard, by 
T. J. Pettigrew, esq. F.S.A. In this 
essay, after noticing the character for in- 
temperance attributed to our Saxon ances- 
tors, and said to have been derived from 
the Danes, the author quoted Rapin, Strutt, 
and Brady, for the assertion that peg tank- 
ards were invented for the purpose of 
limiting the drinkers and preventing ex- 
cess. This explanation of their origin, 
however, is not borne out by the autho- 
rity cited, viz. William of Malmesbury ; 
whilst it is evident that the pegs or pins 
had a contrary effect, inasmuch as he who 
drank short of his pin was obliged to re- 
new his draught, and he who went beyond 
it was urged to proceed to the next. A 
canon passed at the council of London in 
1102 enjoined, Ut presbyteri non eant ad 
potationes, nec ad pinnas bibant.’’ This 
proves the existence of the custom at a 
very early period, and perhaps no earlier 
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evidence really exists. The peg tankards 
which have been noticed by authors are 
that at Wardour Castle, said to have been 
brought from the abbey of Glastonbury, 
engraved in the Archzologia, vol. ii. and 
in Warner’s istory of Glastonbury ; and 
three in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
Dec. 1827, but which Mr. Pettigrew did 
not mention. He described one which 
was formerly in the possession of Dr. 
Lettsom ; and afterwards that which had 
suggested this essay. It nearly resembles 
the Glastonbury cup, in size, form, and the 
arrangement of its carvings, but has a 
more elaborate handle. Round its cir- 
cumference are thirteen allegorical per- 
sonages, and the six first months of the 
year, each designated by nanie in Latin ; 
on the handle are represented the Cruci- 
fixion, Ascension, Day of Judgment, and 
the Murder of Abel by Cain. On the 
lid are four figures, two of them mu- 
sicians, and a gentleman saluting a 
lady. This is surrounded by a Latin in- 
scription, In gravia lapsus es delicta, &c. 
The vessel contains two quarts, and three 
of the seven original pins are remaining. 
This peg tankard, which is now in the 
museum of Thomas Baylis, esq. F.S.A. of 
the Prior’s Bank, Fulham, was for some 
years in the shop of a dealer in curiosities 
at Gloucester, and has thence received its 
present title ; but it may be suspected that 
not only this but also the Glastonbury 
tankard, and those engraved in our Maga- 
zine for Dec. 1827, have been all brought 
from the continent. Mr. Pettigrew ad- 
mitted that the carvings on the specimen 
belonging to Mr. Baylis were not older 
than the reign of James I. It will be 
remembered that similar scripture histories 
adorn the earthenware drinking-cups for- 
merly made in Germany, of which an ex- 
ample is engraved in our Magazine for 
March 1827, as well as those of glass, 
adorned with painting, which may fre- 
quently be seen in the curiosity shops. 
The author concluded by noticing se- 
veral proverbial expressions which he 
thought might have originated from 
this drinking custom, such as, He is 
a peg too low, He must be taken down a 
peg, &c. &c. It would have added to the 
interest of the memoir to have given in- 
stances of these expressions from old dra- 
matists or novelists. 

4, On the chronicle of Robert of 
Gloucester, by J. O. Halliwell, esq. F.S.A. 
with extracts, as specimens of its style 
and contents. 

Wednesday, Aug. 5. This day was de- 
voted to an excursion to the Roman pave- 
ments at Woodchester, which had been 
opened for the occasion, and to the Ro- 
man antiquities of pa fa At the 
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evening meeting, Mr. Roach Smith made 
the following remarks upon the former. 
The principal pavement is nearly fifty feet 
square. In size and richness it is equalled 
by few others known in England or else- 
where. The compartments of which the 
great border is composed are all extremely 
elegant, and the colouring throughout the 
whole is so managed, as to produce the 
most harmonious effect. The colours are 
of a dark bluish grey, red, white, and 
several shades of brown ; the first is every- 
where used for the outlines; and the red, 
light brown, and white, are introduced in 
all the guilloches in such a manner as to 
produce a sort of relief. Part of the pave- 
ment, near the north-east corner, appears 
to have been discoloured by fire; the 
tesserze are mostly cubes of about half an 
inch. Various foundations of apartments, 
with tesselated pavements, of diverse pat- 
terns, and part of a hypocaust, have been 
found, at different periods, within the 
churchyard, and contiguous to the great 
pavement; but the principal discoveries 
were made in the years 1795 and 1796, 
when the ground-plot of a very extensive 
Roman building was almost completely 
ascertained. From the magnitude of the 
building, and from the richness of its 
decorations, Mr. Lysons imagined it to 
have beer a villa, erected for the resi- 
dence of the Roman propretor, or ‘ at 
least of the governor of this part of the 
province, and occasionally, perhaps, of the 
emperor himself.’”? The great pavement 
has not suffered much injury since the 
time when Mr. Lysons described it, ex- 
cept at one corner, where it was destroyed 
some years ago by frost, in consequence 
of its having been covered by a sort of 
trap-door of wood. Earth is found the 
best preservative, although, we fear, injury 
is done in removing it. A greater por- 
tion of the pavements have been uncovered 
on this occasion than since the time of 
Lysons. ; 

After Mr. Smith’s statement, and a 
discussion on the subject of Roman forti- 
fied towns in England, Mr. Wright re- 
ported on the Manuscripts in the Cathedral 
Library. The collection, a catalogue of 
which he had made, was not a large one, 
thirty-two only in number. Its great 
strength consisted in medical manuscripts, 
and there were some historical ones, but 
very few on theological subjects. There 
was not a Bible amongst them, but there 
were one or two manuscripts of Athana- 
sius and Augustine. There were two or 
three collections of Lives of the Saints. 
One of these, of the time of Henry I. in 
English prose, he thought was very rare. 
Collections in verse of that date were not 
unfrequent, but collections in prose were 
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uncommon. There were two or three 
collections of modern reports, principally 
legal reports of proceedings in courts of 
law. The most important were two vo- 
lumes of registers of the old Abbey of 
Gloucester, and there was a transcript of 
the Chronicle of Frocester, but the origi- 
nal manuscript was not there. There was 
one circumstance to which he desired to 
call attention. It would appear that old 


manuscripts had been torn up, and the 


materials used for new ones; for in one 
of the registers were four or five leaves 
of a very valuable old manuscript ; they 
appear to have been part of a collection 
of Saxon homilies, and contained a por- 
tion of a legend of a Saxon saint, who was 
believed to have gone to purgatory and to 
paradise. This collection did not origi- 
nally belong to the cathedral; indeed, 
very few cathedrals have those which be- 
longed to the original monasteries. The 
present appears to have been made bya 
person named Henry Power, of Minchin- 
hampton, at the commencement of the 
17th century: one of the volumes was 
marked as having been bought in Shrews- 
bury in 1671. 

F. Niblett, esq. read a paper on the 
encaustis tiles of Gloucester Cathedral, 
amply illustrated ; and Mr. Baily de- 
scribed a sepulchral memorial formed of 
tiles in Lingfield church, Surrey. 

Mr. Britton afterwards explained a 
great number of architectural drawings, 
which were hung on the walls chronolo- 
gically, for general reference. 

An account of the ancient monastic 
church of Lanthony near Gloucester, by 
the Rev. L. Clarke, was next read. 

The Rev. Mr. Claxson exhibited some 
antiquities found at Kingsholm: they 
were, a die for forging shillings of Queen 
Elizabeth, a ring bearing a merchant’s 
mark, and an ecclesiastical seal. 

A short paper on some mural paintings 
in Wem church, Shropshire, by T. F. 
Dukes, esq. closed the proceedings of the 
evening. 

Thursday, Aug. 6. At a meeting 
in the morning, Sir Samuel Meyrick 
presided. 

W. D. Saull, esq. F.S.A.read anessay on 
British villages, particular with reference 
to one on a moor near Sealing in York- 
shire, (a subject he has already treated on 
in his Notitia Britannie, reviewed in our 
number for April, 1846.) 

Sir S. R. Meyrick then read a con- 
siderable portion of an essay on the 
ancient pagan religion of this country, 
the helio-arkite system of the Druids, 
&e. 

The members afterwards proceeded to 
visit Tewkesbury, and about thirty were 
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present at a dinner given by Mr. Savory 
of London, at the Plough at Cheltenham ; 
after which a meeting took place in the 
rooms of the Literary and Philosophical 
Institution, in that town, at which the fol- 
lowing papers were read. 

1. On ancient Irish fibule, by W. F. 
Fairholt, esq. F.S.A. who remarked that 
among the Anglo-Saxons the fibula was 
often an elegant and elaborate work, and en- 
riched with jewels : but its form was clearly 
distinct from the Irish. It was circular; 
the pin secured behind, and never reach- 
ing beyond the circumference. The Irish 
fibule are much larger; their pins were 
sometimes fourteen inches in length, and 
the brooch, which was open and lunar- 
shaped, eight inches in diameter. (One 
of these, in the collection of Mr. Anthony, 
of Piltown, co. Kilkenny, was engraved 
in our Magazine for June 1844.) They 
were used to fasten at the shoulder the 
heavy cloak, which usually covered the 
left arm, leaving the right arm free. They 
are generally of bronze or silver. Some 
smaller ones are of gold, but Mr. Fairholt 
thinks of less antiquity. He exhibited 
drawings of many of these relics of ancient 
Irish art, collected during a recent tour in 
the country, and attempted a chronological 
classification of them. 

2. On early armorial bearings, by J. 
R. Planché, esq. F.S.A. This paper 
chiefly related to the animals usually 
assumed by the sovereigns and nobility of 
this and other countries. 

3. On the effigies and sepulchral brasses 
of the churches of Gloucestershire, by W. 
H. Gomonde, esq. 

4, A historical account of painting as 
formerly used in churches, by J. G. Wal- 
ler, esq. The writer adduced some re- 
markable examples, and explained their 
general accordance with certain allegori- 
cal and symbolical notions prevalent 


throughout the ages when they were ' 


drawn, 

Friday, Aug. 7. A party visited the 
town of Ross, and Goodrich Court, the 
seat of Sir S. R. Meyrick, K.H., with its 
unrivalled collection of ancient armour. 
During their repast the company were 
entertained with a performance of an- 
cient Welsh wminstrelsy, accompanied 
by a lecture on the subject from their 
host. 

In the evening a meeting was held at 
Gloucester, at which Mr. K. H. Fryer 
exhibited and commented on the munici- 
pal archives of the city. He also exhibited 
a painting of the old Tolsey, which was 
pulled down in 1755, The earliest charter 
in the archives is of the date of Henry II., 
who, probably with the view of concili- 
ating his Saxon subjects to the Norman 
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sway, extended to the smaller towns those 
charters of privileges which had thereto- 
fore been confined to London and a few 
of the larger cities. Then follow the 
charters of King John and of Henry ITI. 
who, it will be remembered, was crowned 
at Gloucester. Then the charter of Ed- 
ward III., which appears to have been 
made whilst the king was staying at Glou- 
cester, and which confirms all former 
charters and grants (as it is expressed), 
“out of respect to his father’s being 
buried in the Abbey Church of the town 
of Gloucester, to the inhabitants the liberty 
of using all the old customs granted them 
by his ancestors, but then out of use ; and 
also that they should be free of tollage, 
pontage, &c. andallother customs through- 
out all England and within his dominions.” 
The circumstance of the burial of Edward 
II. in the cathedral, in connexion with 
his cruel death at Berkeley Castle, led to 
such a conflux of persons on visits of de- 
votion to his tomb, that we are told the 
town was scarce sufficient to contain 
them ; and their offerings were so great, 
that out of the oblations in six years the 
cross aisle of the abbey was built, and 
that they would have been enough to have 
rebuilt the whole church. Next in order 
of date of the charters which have been 
preserved are those of Richard II., Henry 
IV., Henry V., Henry VI., Edward IV., 
Richard III., Henry VII., Henry VIII., 
Elizabeth, James I., and Charles II. 
Amongst the miscellaneous papers in the 
possession of the corporation is the char- 
ter of foundation, by Henry VIII., of the 
bishopric of Gloucester, by which also 
the town of Gloucester received the dig- 
nity of being converted into a city. This 
document is very elaborately illumi- 
nated, and represents the King in the act 
of delivering into the hands of the first 
Bishop the deed of foundation, whilst the 
ecclesiastics, with their shaven crowns, 
are surrounding his footstool. This docu- 
ment, it is presumed, passed, with the 
Cathedral and its possessions, into the 
hands of the corporation during the Com- 
monwealth, under an act of parliament 
then passed for vesting the Cathedral in 
the mayor and burgesses of Gloucester, 
who appear, from entries in- their books 
of receipts and payments connected with 
the establishment, to have held possession 
for some years, probably till the Restora- 
tion. The exemplification of this act 
contains in its illuminated border a repre- 
sentation of the Protector, which will be 
viewed with interest. There is also a 
MS. book of the 29 Eliz., having refer- 
ence to the threatened invasion of the 
Spanish Armada, who, according to Cam- 
den, had it in their instructions to destroy 
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the oak-t:mber of the royal forest of 
Dean, on the banks’ of the river Severn, 
which flows up to this city ; which timber 
was considered peculiarly fitted for ship- 
building. In this book is entered a cer- 
tificate to the Lord Chandos, lord lieu- 
tenant of the city and county, of the 
names of all the able men meet for her 
Majesty’s service in the war, and. all 
horses fit for service ; and it appears that, 
in order to guard against a sudden attack, 
a beacon was set up on Robin Hood’s 
Hill, overlooking the city, to be in com- 
munication with the beacon on Cleeve 
EHill, near Cheltenham, and the beacon at 
Tewkesbury ; the form of the oath to the 
watchmen of the beacon is also given. 
We also learn, that, in May 1588, the 
lords of the council required Tewkesbury 
and Gloucester to bear the expense of 
sending one ship to serve under the lord 
high admiral against the Spanish invasion ; 
and accordingly, that, for this purpose, 
the bark ‘* Sutton’’ was fitted out ata 
cost of 4402. Connected with this reign, 
in the corporation-books occur eutries of 
payments incidental to the entertainment 
in this city of Queen Elizabeth, who paid 
it a visit there when sojourning on one of 
her progresses at Sudeley Castle, then 
the seat of Lord Chandos. There are two 
items indicative of the amusements of 
that period ; the one refers to a payment 
to my Lord of Leicester’s players, and the 
other a payment to my Lord of Sussex’s 
bearward “ for the dancing of his bears 
before Mr. Mayor.’’? In another manu- 
script book are copies of orders from the 
Privy Council as to raising train-bands, 
and the proceedings thereon from about 
1626 to 1638, and a copy of a warrant 
under the royal signet, requiring the Earl 
of Northampton, the lord-lieutenant of 
the city and county of Gloucester, to 
raise 1000 men, and appointing York as 
the place of rendezvous. There is also a 
commission of 17 Charles I., for the ad- 
ministration of the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy to suspected persons; and 
another commission, under the great seal, 
of 11th Oct. 2 Charles I. for raising 
money by way of loan to carry on the war 
with Spain. There is also a commission, 
9th Charles I. 1634, for raising money 
for repairing St. Paul’s Cathedral. Mr. 
Fryer concluded by noticing a rent-roll 
written by Brother Robert Cole, Canon 
of Lanthony, in the reign of Henry VI. 
on the back of which roll is drawn up in 
a tabular form the genealogy of the 
kings of England, accompanied by a con- 
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cise chronicle of the events of each 
reigu. 

Dr. Claxson read an elaborate paper on 
the heraldic bearings in the cathedral, 
chiefly on the glass, and shewed the 
errors committed by former writers. The 
celebrated tomb of Curthose (the arms on 
which were described), was originally in 
the choir. It was broken by Crom- 
well’s soldiers, and sold, but was after- 
wards brought again to the cathedral and 
restored. He believed that it had been 
touched up and injured by a busy verger ; 
but fortunately there was a MS. in the 
Lansdowne Collection, dated 1610, which 
described it as it originally was. Mr. 
Waller said the effigy was not coeval 
—itwas not earlier{than the 13th century. 

Mr. Baily then gave an account of the 
visit of some members of the Association 
to the church of Deerhurst, and the ruined 
priory. He considered that the church 
was of Saxon work, much before that in 
the cathedral; that it was one of the 
earliest specimens of Christian architec- 
ture in England. There were two dis- 
tinct towers attached to each other. One 
of the windows had a triangular head, and 
was divided into two openings by a fluted 
pilaster, of which the lower part of the 
flutes was filled with a cable moulding. 
Some labels inside the church terminated 
with snakes’ heads. There was a mural 
painting too, which he thought Saxon.— 
Mr. Wright remarked, that snakes and 
dragons were common decorations in Saxon 
writings. —Mr. Godwin said, without 
reference to the example under notice, he 
thought it desirable to caution members 
against too hastily ascribing buildings to 
the Saxon period; the more so, too, as 
there seemed a leaning in the Association 
towards that course. Investigation and 
analogy, as well as documentary evidence, 
had shewn how few buildings of this 
period really remained. 

Mr. Wright read several letters relative 
to English history, from the collection of 
M. Donnadieu ; Mr. Warne read part of 
a paper ‘ On Dorsetshire tumuli and 
ancient British settlements ;’ and Mr. 
Smith exhibited a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of antiquities, sent by Mr. Har- 
grove of York. 

On Saturday, Aug. 8, the morning was 
devoted to a visit to Berkeley Castle, one 
of the few ancient baronial castles still 
occupied as a residence. 

The closing meeting was held at four 
o’clock, when various votes of thanks were 
passed, and reports received. 
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HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps. 


Auy. 25. The Marquess of Lansdowne 
moved that the House go into committee 
ona Bill to facilitate the EmpLoymMent 
or THE Poor in Ireland. This Bill had 
become necessary in consequence of the 
prospect of a new and aggravated disease 
in the potato crop. With respect to the 
supply of food, he could state that there 
was no intention again to introduce food 
into the country under the agency of the 
Government. This had been clearly no- 
tified and proclaimed in all quarters, in 
order to create confidence among the 
trade. 

On the same day in the 


Hovsr or Commons, 


Mr, D. Browne called attention to the 
state of distress in the county of Mayo. 
He stated that Mayo was the poorest 
county in Ireland, that it contained be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 of the most 
wretched peasantry, that the greater num- 
ber of the proprietors were absentees, and 
that every alternate year hundreds of the 
people were suffering under the pangs of 
hunger and the extremity of want. The 
O’Conor Don said that the attention of 
the Government had been fully awakened 
to the subject ; and Mr. Labouchere ad- 
mitted that the failure of the potato crop 
was this year much more extensive than 
it was last year. Still he believed that the 
statements regarding the distress were in 
some degree exaggerated. Potatoes and 
Indian corn meal were selling at a very 
cheap price. The Government had been, 
and would, during the recess, continue to 
be, attentive to the state of the people in 
Ireland, 

«lug. 28. The Session of Parliament 
was closed by the Lords Commissioners, 
the Lord Chancellor reading the follow- 
ing speech :— 


‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


‘¢ We are commanded by her Majesty 
to express to you the warm acknowledg- 
ments of her Majesty for the public spirit 
you have evinced in the discharge of your 
laborious duties during an anxious and 
protracted session. 

‘* Her Majesty trusts that you will be 
rewarded by witnessing the beneficial re- 
sults of the measures which have been 


sanctioned by her Majesty for the present 
relaxation and ultimate repeal of protec- 
tive duties on Corn and Sugar. Her Ma- 
jesty entertains a confident hope that the 
more free admission of the produce of 
foreign countries into the home market 
will increase the comforts and better the 
condition of the great body of the people. 

‘* Her Majesty feels the greatest satis- 
faction in reflecting that her Majesty’s 
efforts to settle, in a manner consistent 
with national honour, the conflicting claims 
of Great Britain and the United States, 
with respect to the territory on the north- 
west coast of America, have been com- 
pletely successful. 

“Her Majesty continues to receive 
from all foreign powers the strongest as- 
surances of their desise to cultivate friendly 
relations with this country. 

‘* Her Majesty commands us to con- 
gratulate you on the victorious course and 
happy conclusion of the war in India, and 
her Majesty has much gratification in an- 
nouncing to you that perfect tranquillity 
prevails throughout the whole of the 
British possessions in that quarter of the 
world. 


** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


‘* Her Majesty has observed with satis- 
faction the care you have taken to pre- 
vent permanent loss to the revenue, and 
to maintain the public faith. 

‘‘ Her Majesty has commanded us to 
acknowledge the zeal and unanimity with 
which you assented to the increase in the 
naval and military estimates which a re- 
gard to the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice induced her Majesty to propose for 
your consideration. 


‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


** Her Majesty has to lament that the 
recurrence of a failure in the potato crop, 
in an aggravated degree, will cause a se- 
rious deficiency in the quantity of a ma- 
terial article of food. Her Majesty has 
given her cordial assent to measures by 
which this calamity may be mitigated in 
that part of the United Kingdom where 
the cultivation of the potato has hitherto 
afforded the chief supply for the subsist- 
ence of the people. 

‘* Her Majesty has seen with pleasure 
that a considerable diminution of crime 
and outrage has taken place in those 
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counties of Ireland which had been most 
disturbed. 

‘‘ Her Majesty is confident that, on 
your return to your several counties, you 
will find a spirit of loyalty generally pre- 
valent. The extension of works of im- 
provement has increased the demand for 
labour, and the tranquillity of the country 
has favoured the pursuits of industry in all 
its branches. Her Majesty trusts that by 
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a combination of prudence with enter- 
prise, and of a willing obedience to law, 
with adesire for social progress, her people 
will, through the Divine blessing, enjoy 
the full advantages of peace.’’ 

At the conclusion of the speech, the 
Lord Chancellor declared Parliament to 
be prorogued until the 4th of November 
next. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


Joseph Henri, who was arrested for 
firing a pistol in the direction of the king 
on the 29th July, was brought before the 
Chamber of Peers on the 25th Aug. by 
whom, after two days’ trial, he was found 
guilty, and sentenced to hard labour for 
life. It was fully proved that the man 
had no political object, but was rendered 
desperate by his own circumstances. 


ITALY. 


On the 14th Aug. a severe earthquake 
was experienced at Leghorn, at Pisa, and 
other parts of Tuscany. Many houses 
were injured in Leghorn, but the shock 
was more violent and did more damage in 
the country round, and great disasters 


_ have occurred, especially in the Marem- 


mes, a volcanic country, which still bears 
the signs of a subterranean influence. 
Whole villages have been thrown down in 
the Saulia, Lorenzana, Osciano, and Cas- 
ciano, the centre of the oscillating motion, 
and at about five leagues from Leghorn, 
at Volterra, a government prison fell, 
burying several prisoners. The number 
of persons killed are stated to be, in all 
the districts, 38, and 140 wounded, of 
which 58 seriously. The effects of the 
shock extended to Pisa. The vaulted 
roof of the old church of St. Michael fell 
at the first shock. The celebrated lean- 
ing tower was uninjured. In Switzer- 
land also three successive shocks were felt 
on the 17th Aug. in the Canton of Vaud. 


BAVARIA. 


The Rhine and Danube, and conse- 
quently the Black Sea and German Ocean, 
are now united by a canal just completed, 
called the ‘‘ Ludwigs Kanal,’’ after its 
creator, the King of Bavaria; who has 
thus realised, in our day, one of the vast 
conceptions nurtured 800 years ago in the 
brain of Charlemagne. 


INDIA. 

The ravages of the cholera have been 
very great in the newly-acquired provinces. 
of Scinde. It appears that in a short 


space of time, nearly ten thousand persons, 
including about nine hundred Europeans, 
fell victims to this dreadful disease. The 
Punjaub has not yet been restored toa 
state of tranquillity, owing to the restless 
disaffection of the defeated Sikhs; and 
Gholaub Singh, who was raised to the 
dignity of an independent Maharajah, has, 
itis said, refused to pay the indemnity 
money, and to have threatened resistance 
to compulsory measures. 


MONTE VIDEO. 


After several attacks during the months 
of April and May upon her Majesty’s 
ships and steam vessels, from the batteries 
of San Lorenzo, Tonolero, and other forts 
on the banks of the river Plate, and that 
of Parano, the last and most severe was 
that of the former place, on the 4th of 
June. The firing lasted for nearly seven 
hours, but our loss was not so great as 
might have been expected. Mr. Barnes, 
the clerk in charge of her Majesty’s steam- 
vessel, Lizard, (Commander Tylden,) and 
Mr. Webb, the master’s assistant, together 
with two seamen, were killed by a shot 
from one of the batteries, as the Lizard 
proceeded up the river, and the same shot 
which caused the death of those officers 
and men, wounded Mr. Miller, the as- 
sistant-surgeon. Three others of the crew 
were likewise wounded. Altogether the 
warfare has been very severe; and in- 
cessant energy, exertion, and skill are re- 
quired by our officers and men to preserve 
the navigation of these important rivers, 
and to prevent depredations and piracy. 


AMERICA, 


The American Cabinet has offered ne- 
gociations to Mexico for the restoration 
of peace and the settlement of all questions 
at issue between the two countries. Little 
active progress had been made in the war. 
The army on the banks of the Del Norte 
numbered about 17,000 men, and was 
steadily but slowly advancing into the in- 
terior. The Comanchee Indians were 
carrying on terrible ravages on the Mexican 
frontiers, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Buckingham Palace.—Among the mis- 
cellaneous estimates 20,000/. has been 
voted in the present year for the purpose 
of enlarging and improving Buckingham 
Palace. The whole cost of the intended 
improvements is estimated at 150,000/. 
They include the building of a new east 
front to the palace, clearing out and re- 
arranging rooms in the south wing, alter- 
ations in the north wing, new kitchens 
and other offices, with ball-room over ; 
decorations and painting, taking down the 
marble arch, alteration of drains, &c. The 
Pavilion at Brighton, with the grounds 
and buildings attached, is to be offered for 
sale, and the produce applied towards the 
expenditure to be incurred for alterations 
and improvements at Buckingham Palace, 
in diminution of the sums to be voted in 
future years. 

Public Offices at Whitehall.—A return 
has been made to the House of Commons 
of the expense incurred in the alteration 
of the public offices in Whitehall. The 
cost of the alterations at the Privy Coun- 
cil Office amounted to 17,612/. ; the ar- 
chitect’s original estimate was 10,4731. 
Fifteen additional rooms have been ob- 
tained. The alterations at the Board of 
Trade Office cost 8,9687. whereas the 
original estimate was only 5,385/. Twenty- 
four additional rooms have been obtained. 
The excess of cost beyond the estimates is 
attributed to the reconstruction of an en- 
tire story of the Privy Council Office, a 
greater sacrifice of the old stone-work than 
was expected, and other contingencies. 
The building is about to be completed by 
the addition of a north wing, on the site 
of Cardinal Wolsey’s Chapel, now the 
Treasury ; three views of which, in its 
several states, will be found in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1816. 

Westminster Bridge.—The cornices and 
carved work, and other ornaments of this 
structure, which was at one time ‘ the 
largest bridge in Europe that covered 
water all the year round,’’ and was con- 
sidered ‘‘ wonderful,’’ have, together with 
the foot-pavement, been wholly removed. 
The passage for foot-passengers is now 
between wooden palings in the middle of 
what was lately the carriage-way. After 
having been patched and doctored for 
many years, there scems little doubt that 
this bridge will now be removed, and 
another erected at a greater distance from 
the new palace. 

Smithfield Market is to be enlarged on 
the north side, near Charter-house-lane, 
by pulling down about twenty houses. 
Nearly an acre of ground will thus be 
added to the area of the market, 


DORSET. 


July 23. The Chettle estate near 
Blandford, comprising the manor and the 
whole parish, was sold by auction, having 
been part of the estate of Mr. Chambers 
the banker. The property comprised 
Chettle House, built in the style of Sir 
John Vanbrugh, about 1113 acres of down, 
pasture, arable, and woodland, together 
with the perpetual advowson of Chettle. 
The timber, with the live and dead stock 
and the growing crops, were to be taken 
at a valuation (4750/.). After very con- 
siderable competition the property was 
sold for 24,400/. The purchaser was 
Edward Castleman, esq. 

The estate of Ford Abbey, (the seat of 
the late J. F. Gwyn, esq. see our May 
number, p. 544,) has been twice put up 
for sale at the auction mart. It is situated 
in the Vale of the river Axe, and con- 
sists of about 1,200 acres of rich land, 
with the park, and has a rent approach- 
ing 2,000/. per annum. It was, about the 
year 1815, let for a few years to the 
celebrated Jeremy Bentham. The timber 
and fixtures were to be taken at a valuation. 
The property was at the first sale knocked 
down for 54,6007. to a clergyman of the 
name of Gwyn; but he failing to pay the 
deposit, it was resold on the 3d Sept. for 
52,6507. 

ESSEX. 

In a recent licensing case at the Ilford 
Special Sessions, the following remarkable 
facts were detailed relative to Barking. 
Upwards of 100 smacks were constantly 
in Barking Creek, and the population has 
increased to upwards of 5,000. In 1801 
the population of the town was 1,583, and 
in 1841 it was 4,732. But the trade of 
the town had considerably decreased, in 
consequence of the fishermen being now 
absent from Barking ten or twelve weeks 
at a time, instead of two or three as for- 
merly. This was owing to the opening of 
the railway from Yarmouth to London. 
The fishermen, instead of bringing their 
cargoes up to London, and afterwards 
putting in at Barking Creek, discharge at 
Yarmouth, and go two or three voyages 
before they return home. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


The Cirencester Agricultural College is 
now open for the reception of students, of 
whom, when the additional wing now 
erecting is completed, it will be capable of 
accommodating two hundred. It is a 
spacious structure, of the Elizabethan 
style, the principal front, which is to the 
south, shewing a facade of 190 feet by 50 
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feet in height, the centre relieved by a 
relieved by a well-proportioned tower, 
surmounted at the nortn-west angle by 
an octangular turret, the whoe rising 93 
feet from the lawn. A theatre, for lec- 
tures, is in project, and it is in contempla- 
tion to add a chapel. A more pleasant 
or healthy site could hardy have been 
chosen. It is situated on an elevated 
part of the farm, about a mile-and-a-half 
from the town of Cirencester, command- 
ing from the south an extensive prospect 
over North Wiltshire ; while the rear of 
the building is near adjoining the park, 
and sheltered by the woods of Earl 
Bathurst. Students are admissibie upon 
the nomination of a proprietor, or donor 
of 307. From fourteen to eighteed is the 
age at which they will be eligible to enter, 
nor will they be allowed to remain but six 
months after their twentieth birthday. 
The annual payment of each student is 
30/., with such charges as the council 
may fix for the library, museum, &c. 
Non-resident students of any age will be 
allowed, on the recommendation of a 
proprietor, to attend the lectures, and 
avail themselves of the practical instruc- 
tion, upon the same annual paymeut of 
l. 
LANCASHIRE. 

Aug. 22. The three public parks in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester, which have 
been purchased by voluntary subscription, 
and are devoted to the recreation and 
amusement of that densely-populated dis- 
trict, were inaugurated and thrown open 
with great ceremony and rejoicing. The 
day being generally observed as a holiday 
by the manufacturers and merchants of 
the town and neighbourhood, vast bodies 
of working men and clerks were enabled 
to attend, and when at 11 o’clock the mu- 
nicipal authorities started from the Town- 
hall in a gay procession of equipages, the 
multitude of pedestrians who prepared to 
accompany them was almost beyond cal- 
culation. Various bands of music, mili- 
tary and amateur, contributed to enliven 
the scene, and from almost every window 
and balcony on the route of procession 
there floated gay and variegated banners, 
bearing devices and inscriptions. The 
parks have been severally named the 
Queen’s Park, the Peel Park, and the 
Phillips’ Park, (the latter in honour of 
Mr. Mark Phillips, one of the represen- 
tatives of the borough). They are situated 
in different directions, the most distant 
about two miles from the centre of the 
town. In addition to the walks and plan- 
tations usual in such places, they are pro- 


vided with Maypoles, bowling-greens, and 
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. facilities for gymnastic sports and exercises. 


The entire cost amounted to about 35,0002. 
In the evening a meeting of about 5,000 
subscribers was held in the Free Trade 
Hall, Peter-street, at which the Mayor 
presided. In the course of the evening 
the advantages of such places of recreation, 
if properly used, were pointed out by Mr. 
Phillips, Mr. Slaney, late M.P. for Shrews- 
bury, and several other speakers. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The ancient church of East Cranmore 
(the door of which, still preserved, is of 
Norman work) having become much dilapi- 
dated, was taken down in April 1845, and 
an entirely new and enlarged structure, 
from a graceful design by T. H. Wyatt, 
esq. of London, has been erected on the 
old site. On Tuesday the 18th of August 
the new building, dedicated, like the former 
one, to St. James, was consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of the diocese, assisted by 
the Venerable the Archdeacon Brymer, 
the Hon. and Rev. Chancellor Law, the 
Rey. G. Denison, his Lordship's chaplain, 
the Rev. J. Fussell, vicar, the Rev. E. 
Dighton, curate, and about forty of the 
neighbouring clergy, with a numerous as- 
assemblage of the laity, when an im- 
pressive sermon was delivered by the Hon. 
and Rev. R. Boyle. The church, which 
is of the Early Decorated character, with 
a tower surmounted by a broach spire, is 
substantially built of Doulting freestone 
both within and without, and is fitted with 
spacious open sittings of oak, with an 
open hammer-beam roof of the same ma- 
terial, supported on corbels of stone, richly 
carved. The space around the altar is 
paved with encaustic tiles. The com- 
munion-table and rails, reading-desk and 
pulpit, are of handsomely carved oak, with 
chairs of the Glastonbury pattern, and the 
entire chancel is fitted up in strict accord- 
ance with its sacred character, The 
church contains about 130 sittings, which 
will amply satisfy the requirements of the 
parish. 

WILTSHIRE. 


The parish of Bradford, Wilts, has been 
subdivided, and the benefices formed out 
of it fall. to the patronage of the Dean 
and Chapter of Bristol. Their popula- 
tion and value are as under :—The per- 
petual curacy of Holt, population 1188, 
value 195/,; the perpetual curacy of At- 
worth with Wraxall, population 1188, 
value 195/.; and the perpetual curacy at 
Winsley with Limpley Stoke, population 
977, value 1477. The ancient rectory of 
Westwood remains attached to the mother 
church. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazettE PromorIoNs. 


Aug. 25. Oliver Byrne, esq. to be Surveyor 
for Her Majesty’s Settlements in the Falkland 
Islands. 

Aug. 26. John Earl of Stair to be Keeper of 
Seal appointed by the Treaty of Union to be 
made use of in place of the Great Seal of Scot- 
land.—Royal Art. Major-Generals J. W. Tobin 
and R. 8. Brough to be Colonels Commandant. 

Aug. 28. 7th Dragoons, Capt. Arthur Shir- 
ley, to be Major.—3d Foot, Brevet Lieut.-Col. 
Charles T. Van Straubenzee, from the 13th 
Foot, to be Major, vice Major A. A. T. Cunyng- 
hame, who exchanges.—Brevet, Capt. Edward 
Francis Elliot, 11th Foot, to be Major in the 
Army.—North York Militia, the Earl of Mul- 
grave to be Major. 

—-~ 29. Edward Strutt, esq. to be one of 
the Commissioners of Railways, and also Pre- 
sident of the said Commissioners. 

Sept. 2. Knighted by patent, David Pollock, 
esq. Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature at Bombay. 

Sept. 8. 5th Dragoon Guards, Major W. H. 
Archer, from 14th Light Dragoons, to be Major, 
vice Major J. W. King, who exchanges.—Scots 
Fusilier Guards, Lieut. and Capt. the Hon. 
George Augustus Frederick Liddell to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col. — Brevet, Capt. Sir Arthur 
Brooke de Capell Brooke, 27th Foot, and Capt. 
James Straker, 3d West India Reg., to be Ma- 
jors in the army. 

- Sept.11. Rifle Brigade, Capt. A. J. Law- 
rence to be Major.—Unattached, Major W. 
Sullivan, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel. 

Sept. 16. The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine 
to be Captain General and Governor in Chief 
of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, 
and the Island of Prince Edward.—The Right 
Hon. Sir J. R. G. Graham, Bart. to be one of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, 
in the room of the Right Hon. Sir G. Grey. 
Bart. resigned.—The Right Hon. Sir G. Grey, 
Bart. being one of Her re oan Principal 
Secretaries of State, to be an Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner for England. — Knighted by 

tent, Edward Pine Coffin, esq. Commissary- 

ueral of Her Majesty’s Forces. 

Sept.18. Staff, Brevet Lieut.-Col. H. Have- 
lock, of 53d Foot, to be Deputy Adjutant- 
General to Her Majesty’s Forces serving at 
Bombay.—Francis Partridge, esq. to be Deput 
eamninaney of Police for the Island of Mauri- 

us. 





Nava. PRroMorions. 


To be Captains S, L. Stokes, Arthur Forbes, 
. ®t ‘ommanders—J. Macdougall, C. L. 
ockin. 
Anpelat ‘ments — Captain Sir T. Bourchier, 
-C.B. to be Superintendent of Chatham 
Dock-yard ; Capt. Sir.J. G. Sinclair, Bart. to 
. be additional Captain of the Victory; Capt. 
W. H. Henderson to the Sidon; Capt. A. B. 
Branch to Greenwich Hospital. 
Commanders—E. Tatham to Raleigh; C. L. 
Hockin to Star; T. Baldock to superintend 
the Packet service at Dover. 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Derby.—Edward Strutt, esq. (re-elected.) 
Gent. Mag. Vou, XXVI. 


EcciesrasticaAL PrREFERMENTS. 


Rey. F. Cunningham to be an Hon. Canon of 
Norwich. 

Rev. E. T. Vaughan to be an Hon. Canon of 
Peterborough. 

Rev. H. C. Arden, Sastead P.C. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. W. G, Armstrong, Burslem R. Staff. 

Rev. W. Baker, St. Botolph Aldgate P.C. Lond. 

Rev. T. O. Blackall, wnen wn | V. Kent. 

Rev. G. Bourne, Weston-sub-Edge R. Glouc. 

Rev. L. L. Brown, Witton-le-Wear P.C. Durh. 

Rey. T. H. Bunbury, New District of Seghill 
P. C. Northumberland. 

Rev. J. Cape, Birdbrook R. Essex. 

Rev. D. Carter, Ridlington R. Rutlands. 

Rev. J. Chapelhow, Musgrave R. Westmorland. 

Rey. L. R. Cogan, Limpley Stoke with Wins- 
ley, P.C. Bradford, Wilts. : 

Rev. G. Farr, New District of Treleigh, Red. 
ruth P.C. Cornwall. 

Rev. A. Feachem, East Horsley R. Surrey. 

Rev. J. Gillies, Portwood P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. J. E. Gladstone, St. Mark’s Church, 
Lakenham, P.C. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. D. Granville, Alnwick P.C, Northumb. 

Rev. E. Greenhow, Copmanthorpe with Upper 

Poppleton P.C. Yorkshire. : 

Rev. i. C. Gregory, Holt P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. M. B. Hale, Atworth with South Wraxall, 
Bradford P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. A. Hamilton, Knottingley, Pontefract 
P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. E. Jackson, St. James’s P.C. Leeds. _ 

Rev. W. E. Jones, St. Mary’s Church, Bagillt 
P.C. Flintshire. 4 

Rev. G. Leeson, St. George’s, Staleybridge 
P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. R. Leigh, Milford, Duffield P.C. Derb. 

Rev. Mr. Lipscombe, Cockfield-cum-Standrop 
R. Durham. : 

Rev. J. S. Master, Chorley R. Lancashire. 

Rev. H. P. Measor, to Prior’s Portion of Tiver- 
ton R. Devon. ; 

Rev. J. W. D. Merest, Wem with Edstaston 
R. Salop. 4 . 

Rev. J. Miles, Holy Trinity, Paddington, P. C, 
Middlesex. . 

Rev. G; D. Miller, Woodkirk V. York. 

Rev W. G. Nott, Sutterton V. Linc. 

Rev. G. F. Pooley, Cransford V. Suffolk. 

Rev. E. Pugh, A a V. with the P. C. of 
Lianvihangel Uwchwegilly, Carmarthen. 

Rev. J. S. Priestman, New Church of Matfen 


. C. Durham. 

Rev. J. S. Rowley, St. John’s Church, Wood- 
bridge, P. C. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. Short, Admarsh P, C, Lanc. 

Rev. F. T. Stephens, Saint Mawgan in Pyddr 
R. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Stewart, West Derby P. C. Lanc. 

Rey. F. Storr, Acton V. Cheshire. 

Rev. H. R. Surtees, Stockland with Dalwood 
V. Devon. 

Rev. C. B. Tayler, Otley R. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. Thorp, Burton Overy R. Leic. 

Rev. J. T. H. Tooke, Scawby V. Linc, 


ee 


Crvit PREFERMENTS. 


The Right Hon. David Pigot to be Chief Baron 
of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland. 

R. B, Crowder, esq. Q. C. to be Recorder of 
Bristol, 3H 
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Rev. H. Cotterili, M.A. to be Vice Principal 
of Brighton College. 

Rev. W. C. Davie, to be Head Master of the 
Yarmouth Proprietary School. 

Rev. J. E. Millard, M.A. to be Head Master of 
Magdalen College School, Oxford. 

Rev. M. Pugh, to be Head Master of the Free 
Grammar School, Congleton, Cheshire, 


_ 


BIRTHS. 


August 11. In Montague-st. Portman-sq. 
the wife of W. P. Byrne, esq. a son.—In 
Brunswick-sq. Brighton, the wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Morris, a dau.—-12. At Marston Rectory, 
the Hon. Mrs. Richard Boyle, a dau.——At 
Maidstone, the wife of Robert Young, esq. a 
son and heir.—14. At Eastbourne-terr. the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Norman Maclean, C.B.a 
dau.— 15. At the i of Northampton’s 
seat, at Castle Ashby, Lady William Compton, 
a dau.— At Bath, the wife of J. B. Nevile, 
esq. a dau.—16. At Southill, Beds. Mrs. 
Charles C. Grey, a dau.—tThe wife of Francis 
B. Atkinson, esq. Rampsbeck Lodge, Cum- 
berland, a son.—17. At Canterbury, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Stopford, C.B. 40th Reg. a dau. 
—-18, At Hodroyd Hall, Yorksh. the Hon. Mrs. 
Monckton, a son.—20. At Dover, the wife of 
John Shawe Phillips, esq. of Culham, Oxford- 
shire, a son.— 21. At Caledonia-pl. the wife 
of the Rev. Sir Christopher R. Lighton, Bart. 
a dau.—In Bryanstone-sq. Mrs. Wyndham 
Portman, a dau.——At Glenfeulan, Dumbar- 
tonsh. the wife of Col. P. Edmonstone Craigie, 
C.B. a dau.— 23. In Portman-st. the wife of 
Col. Knollys, Scots Fusilier Guards, a son.—— 
24. In Hertford-st. Lady Mary Egerton, a 
son.—In Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. Mrs. 
Henry Rice, a dau.—lIn Montague-sq. the 
wife of P. D. Pauncefort Duncombe, esq. jun. 
a dau. —— 25. At Siddington rectory, near 
Cirencester, the wife of the Rev. George F. 
Master, Rector of Stratton, a son.—At Edin- 
burgh, the Hon. Mrs. Charles St. Clair, a dau. 
——28. At Provender, the wife of Norton J. 
Knatchbull, esq. a son.—29. At High Park, 
Littleham, the wife of Richard Shute, esq. a 
dau.— aAt Mulgrave Castle, near Whitby, the 
Countess of Mulgrave, a son.——At Leggatt’s, 
the wife of Thomas Kemble, esq. a son.——At 
Little Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, the wife 
of Edmund Edward Turnour, esq. a dau.— 
30. At Erskine House, Renfrewshire, Lady 
Blantyre, a dau.—~31. In New-street, Spring- 
gardens, the Lady Mary Hoare, a dau.——At 
Chesham-pl. Mrs. Wm. Stopford, a son. 

Lately. In Dublin, the wife of J. Pratt 
Tynte, esq. of Tynte Park, co. Wicklow, a son. 
——At Brighton, the Lady Louisa Moncrieffe, 
a dau.— In Eaton-pl. the wife of Capt. Glad- 
stone, M.P. a dau.——At Brimington-hall, 
Derbysh. Mrs. Wm. Coke, a son.——At Hare- 
wood-house, Leeds, Lady Lascelles, a son and 
heir.—In Connaught-pl. the Hon. Mrs. P. 
Barrington, a dau.— aAt Caversham, Oxford- 
shire, the Hon. Mrs. John Gillibrand Hub- 
bard, a son, 

Sept. 2. At Castle Bernard, Cork, the 
Viscountess Bernard, a dau.—+3. The wife 
of William Longman, esq. of Hyde-park sq. 
a son.——In Eaton-square, the wife of Major- 
Gen. Caulfeild, C.B. a dau.——At Dover, the 
wife of G. 8. Harcourt, esq. formerly of Ist 
Dragoons, a son.——At Avon, near Ringwood, 
Mrs. Villiers Dent, a son.——4. At Newry, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Leslie, C.B. Bomba’ 
H. Art, adau.——5. AtYarmouth, I.W. the wife 
of Harry Burrard, esq. a son.——In Bath, the 
wife of the Rev. E. O. Trevelyan, a dau.—— 
In Cambridge-sq. the wife of Thomas Entwisle, 
esq. ason.——At Haldon House, Devon, the 
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wife of Lawrence Palk, esq. a son and heir.—— 
6. At Edinburgh, the wife of Sir John Stewart 
Richardson, Bart. a son. 7. At Dunraven 
Castle, peg ry, eed the Viscountess Adare, 
a dau.— At Cresswell, Northumberland, the 
wife of O. A. B. Cresswell, esq. a dau. 
—At the Castle, Parsonstown, Ireland, the 
Countess of Rosse, a son.—8. At the Hirsel, 
N. B. the Countess of Home, a dau.——At 
Clevelands, Dawlish, the wife of Henry Ley, 
esq. adau.——10. At Browsholme Hall, York- 
shire, Mrs. Goulbourne Parker, esq. a son and 
heir.—At Huntsmore-park, Bucks, Lady 
Sophia Tower, a dau.——11. In Cumberland- 
place, the Lady Georgiana Gurdon Rebow, a 
son and heir.——At Turnham-green, the wife 
of H. T. Leigh, esq. ason.——At Kensington, 
Mrs. George Willock, a dau.—At Cornbo- 
rough, Devon, the wife of E. U. Vidal, esq. a 
dau.——12. At Crowe-hall, Norfolk, the wife 
of J. R. Fryer, esq. a son.——At Wadenhoe, 
Northamptonshire, the wife of Bulkley J. M. 
Praed, esq. a son. At Carshalton, the wife 
of John Pennefather, esq. ason.——At Clifton- 
place, Sussex-square, Mrs. Edmund John Gore, 
adau.— At Hom House, Herefordsh. the wife 
of Capt. Money Kyrle, ason.——14. At Hamp- 
ton Court, the Hon. Mrs. Oliver William Lam- 
bart, a dau.—§ 15. At Tetworth Hall, Hunts, 
the wife of Charles James Barnett, esq. of 
twin girls, one still-born.——At Government 
House, Isle of Man, the Lady Isabella Hope, a 
dau.——At Edinburgh, the Lady Anne Home 
Drummond, a son. 
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May 19. At Hyderabad, Scinde, Capt. Wil- 
liam Spry Horwood, 14th Bombay N.I., son of 
Edward Horwood, esq. Aston Clinton, Bucks, 
to Jane-Catharine, eldest dau. of Capt, C. T. 
Hall, late of the Life Guards. 

31. At Paris, Lewis Bruce Knight Bruce, 
esq. of the Priory, Roehampton, second son of 
the Right Hon. Sir J. L. Knight-Bruce, Vice- 
Chancellor, &c. to Caroline-Margaret-Eliza, 
a! dau. of Thomas Newte, esq. 

une4. At Calcutta, Lieut. Julius Joseph 
Hockley, 66th Bengal N.I. son of the late Joseph 
Hockley, esq. of Guildford, Surrey, to Julia, 
third dau. of Thomas Taylor, esq. of Westfield, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 
9. At Kurrachee, Robert Phayres, esq. 


. Deputy Assistant Quarter Master Gen. of the 


Bombay Army, to Diana-Bunbury, dau. of 
Capt. Arnold Thompson, late 8ist Regt. 

uly 8. At Kingston, Jamaica, Abraham 
Daniel De Pass, esq. fourth son of Daniel De 
Pass, esq. of Devonshire House, Hornsey-road, 
to Judith, eldest dau. of Abraham Lazarus, esq. 

15. At Upminster, Essex, Charles William 
peg yy Chester, to Laura-Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Rey. William Penny, of Fox 
Hail, Essex. 

19. At Finchley, David Gething, esq. of 
Park End, Gloucestersh. to Julia, third dau. 
ef Richard Dixon, esq. Oak Lodge, Finchley. 

20. At Kimpton, Herts, Capt. the’Hon. F. 
W. Grey, R.N., C.B. to Barbarina-Charlotte, 
dau. of the Rev. F. Sullivan.——At Silsoe, Bed- 
fordsh. Langford Kennedy, esq. of Devonshire- 
pea London, to Alicia, relict of Handcock 

Jontgomery, esq. of Bessmont Park, Mo- 
naghan. 

21. At Brighton, the Rev. Morton Shaw, M.A. 
of Arley Chapel, Chesh. to Margaret-Maria 
Drummond, youngest dau. of the Rev. Philip 
Le Geyt, Vicar of Marden, Kent.——At Steep, 
Hants, Robert Kirkpatrick Escott, esq. of 
Ongar House, Surrey, to Rebecca Ives, second 
dau. of the late Rev. John Donker, Vicar of 
East Meon with Steep and Froxfield.——At 
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Brompton, William C. Clifton, esq. only son 
of the late Joseph Bingham Clifton, esq. of 
Putney, Surrey, to Anna-Emily-Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Snepp, esq. R.N. of 
Alcester, Warwickshire, and granddau. of 
the late Sir Henry Wakeman, Bart. of Perdis- 
well Hall, Worcestersh.— At Paddington, the 

v. Peter Thomas Ouvry, eldest son of the 
late Peter Aimé Ouvry, esq. to Jane, dau. of 
George Nicholls, esq. of Hyde Park-st.——At 
Harold, Bedfordsh, the Rev. Robert Bicker- 
steth, Incumbent of St. John’s, Clapham, to 
Elizabeth, third dau. of the late Joseph Garde, 
esq. of Cork.——At Cheltenham, Henry Rot- 
ton, esq. banker, of Birmingham, to Augusta- 
Elizabeth, dau. of W. H. Dwarris, of Rock- 
ville, Cheltenham.——At Calbourne, 1. W. the 
Rev. Robert Sumner, Rector of Calbourne, son 
of the Bishop of Winchester, to Jane-Elizabeth, 
second dau. of Sir R. G. Simeon, Bart. of 
Swainston, I. W.——At Cambridge, the Rev. 
John Dawson Gibson, B.A. of Trinity College, 
Curate of Ham, Surrey, to Anna, youngest 
dau. of the late Swann Hurrell, esq. of Foxton, 
Cambridgesh.——At Bath, the Kev. Robert 
Cholmeley Price, Vicar of Cople, Bedfordsh. 
son of the late Barrington Price, esq. to 
Sophia-Fiorence, dau. of John Armstrong, esq. 
——At St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, Henry, son 
of Robert Cooper, esq. of Bromley, Kent, to 
Catherine, fourth dau. of the late Samuel 
Lovegrove, esq. —— At Trinity Church, St. 
Maryiebone, George Gustavus Monck, son of 
the late Rev. George Monck, and nephew of 
Viscount Boyne, to Harriet, second dau. of 
Sir William Horne, of Upper Harley-st. 

22. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. Sir 
Richard Grant, R.N. to Lydia, widow of James 
Lambert, esq. of Kowlers, Hawkhurst, Kent. 
——At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Henry Sholto 
Douglas, esq. 42d Royal Highlanders, second 
son of the late Major-Gen. Sir William Dou- 
gias, K.C.H. of Timpendean, Roxburghsh. to 

lary, eldest dau. of the late Rev. J. D. M. 
p= a Rector of Quinton, Northampton- 
shire. 

23. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Lord 
Lindsay, eldest son of the Earl of Balcarres, 
to Margaret, eldest dau. of the Hon. Col. 
James Lindsay, of Balcarres.——— At St. 
James’s, Westminster, John Biggs, esq. 8th 
Regt. to Frances-Charlotte, eldest dau. of 
Jonas Malden, M.D. Worcester. At St. 
Marylebone, Reginald Edward Knatchdull, 
esq. younger sun of the late Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, Bart. to Lucy - Eleanor, second 
dau of Capt, William Bowen.——At Leices- 
ter, Charles Henry Parkes, esq. of Upper 
Berkeley-st. Portman-sq. to Sarah-Dorothy, 
eldest dau. of John Clarke, esq. of Leicester, 
and Manor House, Tur-Langton.——At Lowes- 
toft, Suffolk, the Rev. Henry G. Liddell, Stu- 
dent of Christ Church, Oxford, and Domestic 
Chaplain to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
to Lorina, youngest dau. of the late James 
Reeve, esq. of Lowestoft.——At Curry Rivell, 
Somersetsh. Charles Miliett Foster, esq. of 
North Curry, solicitor, to Eliza-Shute, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Samuel Alford, of Heale 
House, near Langport.——At Templeport, F. 
Pyner, esq. Capt. 5th Fusiliers, to Mary-Neil- 
son, only dau, of the late T. Grey, esq. and 
relict of John Baker, esq. of Ash-grove, co. 
Peery rtd ya gy 8 House, Blair fiael, 

apt. Maxwell I/yslop, Bengal Army,to Mary, 
third dau. of Robert Robertson, esq. of po ad 
lecks, and of Membland Hall.— At Cotting- 
ham, the Rev. William Spicer Wood, M.A. 
Head Master of Oakham Grammar School, 
Rutland, and late Fellow of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Marianne, third dau. of 
the late George Codd, esq. of Cottingham 
Grange. 

27. At the British Embassy, Berne, Swit- 
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zerland, George William Bacon, esq. son of 
the late Anthony Bacon, esq. of Benham Park, 
Berks, to Margaret-Mary, widow of Wellesley 
Cosby, esq¢.——At Rochester, the Rey. Wiiliam 
Barlow, to Anne, eldest dau. of the Hon, and 
Rev. Frederick Hotham, Canon of Rochester. 

At Sidmouth, Devon, the Rev. Simeon 
Burney Warner, B.A. second son of Simeon 
Warner, esq. of Blackheath, to Mary, second 
dau. of James Cunningham, esq. of Sidbury. 
——At Paddington, Col. Rob. Cannon, K.S F. 
&c. to Isabella, youngest dau. of the late Rob. 
Langford, esq. of Upper Harley-st.-—At All 
Souls’ Marylebone, Frederick Lewes Austen 
esq. third son of Sir Henry E. Austen, 0 
Shalford House, to Sarah, younger dau. of the 
late John Ponton, esq. 14th Light Drag. of 
Uddens House, Dorset.——At w, Middle- 
sex, William Hammond, esq. of Upminster, 
Essex, to Isabella, eldest dau. of Joseph 
Adams, esq. of Harley House, Bow. —— At 
Reigate, a Giberne, esq. late a Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature, Bombay, to 
Maria, second dau. of J. S. Smith, esq. of 
Park-hill, Reigate.——At Huntington, York, 
Lord Alan Spencer Churchill, son of the Duke 
of Marlborough, to Rosamond, dau. of Thos. 
Dowker, esq. of Huntington Hall.——aAt the 
Holy Trinity, in the Forest of Dean, Glouces- 
tersh. Jevon Harper, esq. to Elizabeth-Chris- 
tiana-Martha, dau. of the late Thomas Roby, 
esq. of Tamworth, Staffordsh.——At St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-fields, the Hon. Otway F. Toler, 
son of the late Earl of Norbury, to the Hon. 
Miss Scarlett, eldest dau. of Lord Abinger. 
—At Oswestry, Salop, Peter Ewart, esq. of 
Liverpool, to Emily-Aurora, only dau. of L. J. 
Venables, esq. of Woodhill. 

29. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Charles 
Glynn Prideaux Brune, esq. eldest son of 
Charles Prideaux, esq. of Prideaux-place, 
Cornwall, to the Hon. Ellen-Jane, youngest 
dau. of Lord Carew.—At Ipswich, Bridges 
Harvey, =." of Lincoln’s-inn, to Ellen, third 
dau. of William Brown, esq. of Ipswich.— 
At Clifton, Gloucestersh. the Rev. George An- 
drews, M.A. to Catharine-Mary, only dau. of 
the late Wm. Newell, esq. of Shiplake House, 
Oxfordshire. 

30. At West Knighton, Dorset, Cholmeley 
Dering, esq. of Ayot St. Laurence, Herts, to 
Charlotte-Mary, second dau. of Sir William 
Walter Yea, Bart. of Pyrland Hall, Somerset, 
—At Thrybergh, Yorksh. the Rev, Charles 
Smith, Vicar of East Garston, Berks, and son 
of the late Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, to 
Frances, youngest dau. of John Fullerton, 
esq. of Thrybergh Park. —— At Barnesley, 
near Cirencester, the Rev. Henry Snow, Vicar 
of Bibury, Gloucestersh. to Jane-Mary-Louisa, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. George Ernest How- 
man, Rector of Barnesley. —— At All Souls’ 
Marylebone, the Rev. Charles- Buchanan, thir 
son of H.S. H. Wollaston, esq. of Welling, 
Kent, to Eleanor, eldest dau. of Henry Revell 
Reynolds, esq. of Upper Harley-st.——At St. 
pene 1 mpeg | Queen-sq. Charles Pal- 
mer Phillips, esq. of Linco!n’s-inn, barrister- 
at-law, to Eliza, eldest dau. of William Loftus 
Lowndes, esq. one of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 
—At Dinton, Bucks, Acton Tindal, esq. of 
Aylesbury, to Henrietta-Euphemia, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. John Harrison, Vicar of Dinton. 
— At Eling, Hants, William Toovey, esq. of 
Newnham Murren, Oxfordsh. to Lucy, second 
dau. of the late Benjamin Bennett, esq. of 
Wallingford. —— At South Bailey, Durham, 
Henry Hayne, esq. Her Majesty’s late Com- 
missary Judge in Brazil, to isabeila, only sur- 
viving dau. of George Townshend Fox. esq. of 
Darham. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sy. Anthony 
Lord Henley, to Julia-Emily-Augusta, only 
dau. of the Very Rev. John Peel, Dean of Wor- 
cester.—At Yoxall, Gilbert George William 
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Maitland, esq. youngest son of the late Capt. 
Gilbert Grierson Maitland, Madras Army, to 
Anne, younger dau. of the late Major Samuel 
Arden, Bengal army.——At St. Marylebone, 
William James Lumsden, esq. of Balmedie 
House, Aberdeensh. to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Matthew Thompson, esq. of Manning- 
ham Lodge, Yorkshire. 

Lately. John Morris Colston, esq. formerly 
of the 7th Regt. to Isabel, only child of the 
late Kev. George Preston, Rector of Lexden, 
near Colchester, and relict of Edward Nolan, 
esq.——At Geshill, King’s County, C. P. Coote, 
esq. to Lydia, dau. of the Rev. J.D. Wing- 
field, Rector of Geshill. —— At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. M. G. Laing Meason, esq. of Lin- 
dertis, North Britain, and Hyde-park-gate, to 
the Hon. Eliza Molyneux, relict of Lieut.-Col. 
the Hon. G. B. Molyneux, of Seafield Lodge 
Hove.——At Lyston, Essex, Alexander Rei 
Scott, esq. of Kingston, Jamaica, to Eliza, only 
dau. of the late Alexander Miller, esq. 

Aug. 3. At Ousby, John Theodore Page, 
esq. to Mary, youngest dau. of the Rev. John 
Fenton, M.A. Rector of Ousby, and grand- 
dau. of the late Sir Alexander Livingstone, 
Bart. of Westquarter and Bedlormie. 

4. At Hampstead, Joseph Toynbee, esq. 
F.R.S.of Argyll-pl. to Harriet, only dau. of Na- 
thaniel Holmes, esq. Hampstead.——At St. Pe- 
ter’s, Pimlico, John G. She rd, esq. of High 
House, an Ash, Suffolk, to Harriet- 
Anna, second dau. of the late Sir Thomas 
John Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart. of Stanley Hall, 
near Bridgnorth, and sister of the present 
Baronet.——At Christ Church, C. D. Bailey, 
esq. only son of the late Col. ar C.B. of 
Bath, to Charlotte, eldest dau. of the late T. B. 
Burbidge, esq. of the Grove, Epsom, Surrey, 
and of Southwark.——At St. Pancras, the Rev. 
J. B. Dyne, Head Master of Sir Roger Cholme- 
ley’s School, Highgate, to Mary, only child of 
the late John Rich, esq. surgeon, East India 
Company’s Service.——At St. James’s, West- 
minster, William Milburne James, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, to Maria, fourth dau. of the late 
Right Rev. William Otter, D.D. Bishop of 
Chichester ——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
William Francis Holcroft, esq. of Sevenoaks, 
to Frances-Charlotte, second dau. of the late 
James Powell, esq. formerly of the Royal Art, 
——Davis Porter King, esq. of Bucking- 
ham, to Jane, only dau. of the late Major 
Byers, of Newbattle, Durham. —— At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Major-General Lord 
Downes, to Mrs. Fleming, relict of Mr. Flem- 
ing, of Stoneham, Hants, and dau. of the late 
Capt. Grant.——At St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
James Johnstone, second son of the late Chas, 
Bevan, esq. of Devonshire-pl. to Isabella, 
eldest dau. of Robert Hedley, esq. of Hart- 
ford, Northumberland.——At Cheltenham, the 
Rev. G. H. Egerton, to Lady Majoribanks —— 
At St. George’s. Bloomsbury, the Rev. R. W. 
Dibdin, M.A. Minister of West-st. Episcopal 
Chapel, St. Giles’s, to Caroline, only child of 
the late William ge og esq. of the Temple. 
——At St. Bride’s, the Rev. Wray Richard 
Hunt, A.B. Minister of St. Saviour’s Church, 
Liverpool, to Katharine-Mair, youngest dau. 
of the late John Angus, esq. of Calcutta. 
At Paddington, Philip Henry de la 
Motte, esq. youngest son of William de 
la Motte, esq. Bayswater, to Fillen-Maria, 
fourth dau. of Thos. George, esq. Farthinghoe. 
——William Haslehurst, esq. of Ilford-hall, 
Essex, to Eliza-Ann, eldest dau. of John Thos. 
Lipscomb, esq. of St. Alban’s, Herts. 

5. At Barsham, Robert Orford Buckley, esq. 
of Albion-street, Hyde-park, to Anne-Cooper, 
second dau. of the Rev. Robert Rede Rede, of 
Ashmans, Beccles, Suffolk.——Samuel, eldest 





son of the Rev. John Swire, Vicar of Manfield, 


Yorkshire, to Elizabeth, third dau. of James 
Kendle, esq. of Weasenham, Norfolk. 

6. At Christ Church, Marylebone, Wil- 
liam Golding, esq. of Wenham Priory, Suf- 
folk, to Eliza Brookes, third dau. of the 
late John Golding, esq. of Colchester.——At 
Huntingdon, Robert ve yw 7. Fanny- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of G. F. Maule, esq. 
—At Olney, Bucks, Mr. William Stephen- 
son, of Parliament-st. Westminster, second 
son of the late Rev. William Rose Stephenson, 
Rector of Corringham, Essex, to Mary, fifth 
dau. of the late Mr. Joseph Foster Palmer, of 


ney. 

8. Tat St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, Ar- 
thur Murray, esq. 62nd Regt. son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. John Murray, to Laura-Montagu, 

oungest dau. of J. M. Reynolds, esq. of 
frome ——at St. Paul’s, Islington, George, 
third son of the late William Shelton, esq. to 
Mary-Webb, second dau. of John Eustace, esq. 
Bierton, Bucks. 

10. At Brighton, Richard Boulton, esq. 7th 
Bengal Light Cavalry to Caroline-Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of Charles Boulton, esq. of Kemp 
Town. 

11. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. 
P. G. Bentley, Curate of Windsor, to Belle, 
elder dau. of the late Spencer Mackay, esq. 
Upper Harley-st.——At St. Pancras, E. J. 
Bevir, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-law, 
M.A. to Sarah, eldest dau. of Joseph Sadler, 
esq. of Gordon-pl. Tavistock-sq. ——At Tun- 
stall, Kent, the Rev. Edward Kaye Bonney, 
M.A. Fellow of Magdalene coll. Oxford, son of 
the Ven. Archdeacon Bonney, to Emily-Dulci- 
bella, dau. of the late Rev. George Moore, 
Canon of Canterbury.——At Wednesbury, the 
Rev. J. Winter, M.A. Incumbent of St. John’s, 
Wednesbury, to Jane, second dau. of the late 
Mr. Richard Adams.——At Tandridge, Surrey, 
John Robert Kenyon, esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple, D.C.L. Recorder of wren | second son 
of the Hon. Thomas Kenyon, of Pradoe, Salop, 
to Mary-Eliza, only dau. of Edward Hawkins, 
esq. of the British Museum.——At Sunderland, 
the Rev. Augustus Frederick Pettigrew, M.A. 
of Trinity coll. Cambridge, to Mary-Frances- 
Ann, eldest dau. of Joseph John Wright, esq. 
of Sunderland.——At St. Marylebone, the Rev. 
Watson Buller Pole, Rector of Upper Swell 
and Condicote, third son of Charles Pole, esq. 
of Wych Hill House, Gloucestersh. to Matilda, 
dau. of Sir Peter Pole, Bart. of Todenham.—— 
At Dorking, William James Humphry, esq. 
of Donnington House, Sussex, to Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late Heathfield Young, esq. 

12. At St. Peter’s, Broadstairs, Charles, 
youngest son of Thomas Pemberton, esq. of 
the Island of St. Christopher, to Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late John Blanshard, esq. of the Hon. 
EastIndia Company’s Service.——At Clifton, 
Wm. Teurnor Hayward, esq. of Wittenham, 
Berks, to Louisa, second dau. of the late Benja- 
min Blythe, esq. of Cound, Shropsh.——At St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, the Hon. C. A. Hagerman, 
one of the Judges cf the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Canada, to Caroline, third dau. of the late 
William George Daniel Tyssen, esq. of Foley 
House, Kent, and Foulden Hall, Norfolk.—— 
At Swindon, Gloucestersh. the Rev. John 
Harman Samler, Perpetual Curate of Swallow- 
cliffe, Wilts, to Catherine, second dau. of the 
late John Hughes Goodlake, esq.— At Addle- 
stone, Francis Weston Bradshaw, esq. only 
son of Francis Green Bradshaw, esq. of Dray- 
ton, Norfolk, to Emily, dau. of Richard Craw- 
shay, esq. of Ottershaw Park, Surrey.—— 
At. St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Right Hon. 
Sidney Herbert, M.P. eldest son of the late 
Earl of Pembroke by Catharine, only dau. of 
Count Simon Woronzow, to Miss A’Court, 
dau. of General A’Court. 
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Tae Marquess or THomon»p, K.P. 

Aug. 21. At Taplow House, near 
Maidenhead, the Most Hon. William 
O’Bryen, second Marquess of Thomond 
(1800), sixth Earl of Inchiquin and Baron 
of Burren, co. Clare (1654), eleventh 
Baron of Inchiquin (1536), Baron Tad- 
caster, of Tadcaster, co. York (1826), a 
Representative Peer and Privy Councillor 
of Ireland, Knight of St. Patrick, Colonel 
of the Cork City Militia, and Aide-de- 
camp to the Queen, a Governor of the 
county Cork, and a Trustee of the Linen 
Manufacture. 

He was the eldest sonof Edward O’Bryen, 
esq. brother to the first Marquess, by 
Miss Mary Carrick. He entered the army 
at a very early age, served in the 12th 
Foot at the taking of Guadaloupe and St. 
Lucie, and afterwards proceeded to the 
East Indies. He subsequently exchanged 
into the 14th Dragoons, with which regi- 
ment he saw some service, though but for 
a short period connected with it. He 
retired from the army in 1808, having 
succeeded to the peerage on the death of 
his uncle, who died on the 10th Feb. that 
year, by a fall from his horse in Grosvenor 
square. 

In (or about) 1814 the late Marquess 
was nominated a Knight of St. Patrick; 
in 1816, he was elected a Representative 
Peer of Ireland; and in 1826 he was 
created a Peer of the United Kingdom by 
the title of Baron Tadcaster, which had 
previously, in 1714, been conferred (as a 
viscountcy) on Henry eighth Earl of 
Thomond, the representative of the elder 
branch of the family, which became extinct 
on the death of that nobleman in 1741. 

He married, 16th Sept. 1799, Elizabeth, 
only daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Trotter, esq. of Duleck, by whom he had 
issue four daughters—namely, Lady Susan 
Maria, married, in 1824, to the Hon. 
George Frederick Hotham, Capt. R.N., 
brother and heir presumptive of Lord 
Hotham, and has issue; 2. Lady Sarah, 
married, in 1830, to Major Wm. Stanhope 
Taylor, eldest son of Thomas Taylor, esq. 
of Sevenoaks, and grandson of the late 
Earl Stanhope; 3. Lady Mary, married, 
in 1836, to Richard, Viscount Berehaven, 
son of the Earl of Bantry; 4. Lady Eli- 
zabeth, married, in 1835, to George Stuke- 
ley Bucke, esq., of Hartland Abbey, De- 
von. In consequence of the Marquess 
having died without male issue, his peer- 
age of the United Kingdom has become 
extinct. His dignities of the kingdom of 
Ireland have devolved on his only survi- 
ving brother, Vice-Admiral Lord James 


O’Bryen, G.C.H. who has been twice mar- 
ried, but has no issue; and he is the last 


male of this branch of the family. Should” 


this branch become extinct, the representa- 
tion of the old Kings of Thomond will de- 
volve to Sir Lucius O’Brien, of Dromo- 
land, Bart. who is the next heir male, 
being descended from the younger son of 
Murrough first Earlof Thomond, so created 
by King Henry VIII., the present line (the 
Barons and Earls of Inchiquin) being de- 
scended from his eldest son, and the elder 


line of Earls of Thomond (which expired 


in 1741) being the descendants of Connor 
the twentieth and last King of Thomond, to 
whose posterity that earldom was limited.* 





Ear or StRATHMORE. 

Aug. 27. At Holyrood House, Edin- 
burgh, aged 73, the Right Hon. Thomas 
Lyon-Bowes, Earl of Strathmore and 
Kinghorn, Viscount Lyon, Lord Glamis, 
Tannadyce, Sydlaw, and Stradichtie. 

His lordship was born May 3, 1773, the 
third and youngest son of John Bowes 
the ninth Earl, by Mary-Eleanor, only 
daughter and heir of George Bowes, esq. 
of Gibside, co. Durham. He succeeded 
to considerable estates in Hertfordshire in 
1806, on the death of his brother the Hon. 
George Bowes of Paul’s Walden, which had 
belonged to their maternal grandmother 
Mary, only daughter of Edward Gilbert, 
esq. of that place, and wife of George 
Bowes, esq. of Streatlam. 

About the year 1804 he bought the 
manor of Caldecote in Leicestershire, and 
he served the office of High Sheriff of that 
county in 1810. 

He succeeded to the peerage July 3, 
1820, on the death of his brother John the 
tenth Earl. 

His lordship was three times married : 
Ist, on new year’s day 1800, to Mary- 
Elizabeth-Louisa-Rodney, only daughter 
and heir of George Carpenter, esq. of Red- 
bourne, Herts; she died June 1, 1811; 
secondly, in 1812, to Eliza, daughter of 
the late Colonel Northcote; thirdly, Dec. 
8, 1817, to Marianne, daughter of John 
Cheape, esq. and widow of Sir Alexande. 
Campbell of Ardkinglass, who survives him. 





* The succession by Tanistry, or the 
worthiest of the blood, prevailed among 
the O’Bryens. It was thus that the first 
Earl had assumed the chieftaincy during 
the minority of his nephew, the son of his 
elder brother, and to whom the earldom 
was created in remainder. The barony of 
Tnchiquin was granted to the first Earl 
with remainder to his own issue. © 
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By his first lady he had issue a son and 
daughter: 1. the Right Hon. Thomas- 
George Lord Glamis, who died in 1834, in 
his 32d year, leaving issue, by Charlotte 
daughter of Charles Grinstead, esq. two 
sons, Thomas-George, now Earl of Strath- 
more, and the Hon. Claude Lyon Bowes ; 
2. Lady Mary Isabella, married in 1824 
to John Walpole Willis, esq. barrister-at- 
law, which marriage was dissolved by Act 
of Parliament in 1833. 

By his second wife he had issue one 
daughter, Sarah-Eliza, married first, in 
1834, to George Augustus Campbell, esq. 
of the Hon. East India Company’s service, 
and secondly, in 1843, to Major Charles 
Philip Ainslie, 14th Light Dragoons, 
whose former wife was the Hon. Jane 
Anne Gray, sister to Lord Gray. 

The present Earl of Strathmore was 
born in 1822, and is a Lieutenant in the 
First Life Guards. He succeeds at once 
to the estates of his grandfather in Lon- 
don and the county of Herts, and in the 
year 1850, at the expiration of the trust 
created by the will of the tenth Earl, to 
the ancient castle of Glamis and the large 
estates surrounding the same. 





Dr. Linpsay, Bisnop or KiLpare. 

Aug. 8. At Glassnevin House, near 
Dublin, aged 87, the Hon. and Right Rev. 
Charles Dalrymple Lindsay, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Kildare. 

Bishop Lindsay was uncle to the pre- 
sent Earl of Balcarres, being the eighth 
child and sixth son of James fifth Earl of 
Balcarres, by Anne, youngest daughter of 
Sir Robert Dalrymple, of Castleton, Knt. 
eldest son of the Hon. Sir Hew Dalrym- 
ple, of North Berwick, Bart. Lord Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
He was born Dec. 14, 1760, and was a 
member of Baliol college, Oxford, where 
he attained the degree of M.A. July 15, 
1786, and that of D.D. was conferred 
upon him by diploma, April 11, 1804. 
In early life he was resident in Lincoln- 
shire, and he married Miss Fydell, at 
Boston, on new year’sday 1790. 1In1793 
he was Vicar of Sutterton in that county, 
in the patronage of the King. 

He went to Ireland during the vice- 
royalty of his brother-in-law Philip third 
Earl of Hardwicke (1801-1806), to whom 
it is believed he was private secretary. 
In 180- he was appointed to the deanery 
of Christ Church, Dublin. On the 20th 
Oct. 1803 he was consecrated Bishop of 
Killaloe and Kilfenora, and in the follow- 
ing year he was translated to the see of 
Kildare, over which he continued to pre- 
side for the lovg period of forty-two years. 
He also retained the deanery of Christ 
church. He is reputed to have died enor- 


mously wealthy, besides having his life 
insured for a large sum of money. By 
his death the bishopric of Kildare becomes 
extinct as a separate see, and will hence- 
forth be united to that of Dublin, the 
revenues to be handed over for the uses 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission, and, 
according to the provisions of. the Church 
Temporalities Act, the deaneries of Christ 
church and St. Patrick’s are united, and 
the title is henceforward to be Dean of 
Dublin. 

The Bishop of Kildare was twice mar- 
ried: first, Jan. 1, 1790, to Elizabeth only 
daughter of John Fydell, esq. M.P. for 
Boston, at which place she died Feb. 7, 
1797 ; and secondly to Catharine, daugh- 
ter of Evert George Coussmaker, esq. 
By his first wife he had issue three sons 
and one daughter: 1. the Ven. Charles 
Lindsay, Archdeacon of Kildare, who 
married, in 1819, Anne, eldest daughter of 
Owsley Rowley, esq. and has issue a 
daughter ; 2. Elizabeth-Frances, who was 
the first wife of Sir Compton Domville, 
Bart., and died in 1812, within ten months 
of her marriage ; 3. Thomas, deceased ; 
and 4. Philip-Yorke, who died at the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1833, leaving issue. By 
his second wife the Bishop had two sons : 
5. George-Hayward Lindsay, esq. who 
married, in 1828, Lady Mary Catharine 
Gore, sister to the Earl of Arran, and has 
issue; and 6. Henry. 





Lorp BLoomrie.p, G.C.B., G.C.H. 

Aug. 15. In Portman-square, aged 78, 
the Right Hon. Benjamin Bloomfield, 
Baron Bloomfield, of Oakhampton and 
Redwood, in the county of Tipperary, 
G.C.B., and G.C.H., a Privy Councillor, 
a Lientenant-General in the army, Colo- 
nel Commandant of the Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery, and Governor of Fort Charles, 
Jamaica 

Lord Bloomfield was born on the 13th 
of April, 1768, and was the only son of 
John Bloomfield, esq. of Newport, co. 
Tipperary, by Charlotte, eldest daughter 
of Samuel Waller, esq. and niece to Lord 
Chancellor Jocelyn. 

He obtained his commission as a Se- 
cond Lieutenant in the artillery on the 
24th of May, 1781; was advanced to the 
rank of First Lieutenant on the 21st of 
November, 1787; and to that of Captain, 
on the 9th of September, 1794. 

During the early part of the French 
revolutionary war, the great guns of our 
naval force were much more in requisition 
than that branch of the military service 
to which Lord Bloomfield belonged, and, 
as he received an important appoint- 
ment in civil life forty years ago, he has 
all through his long career been regarded 
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more as a courtier and a diplomatist than 
as a military officer. In the year 1806, 
he became a gentleman attendant upon 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
IV. For an office in the household of 
that illustrious personage Major Bloom- 
field was pre-eminently qualified. The 
rank of Major by brevet had been con- 
ferred upon him on the Ist of January in 
the preceding year, but much higher pro- 
motions now awaited him. In a rapid 
appreciation of human character, in a 
familiar acquaintance with the best society, 
few men exceeded Major Bloomfield. 
Shrewd and adroit, he was just the man 
for George IV., well qualified to obtain 
for him any species of information which 
could promote his interest, or gratify his 
wishes ; and prepared to execute for his 
patron any practicable scheme which was 
likely to minister to his love of power or 
of pleasure ; yet, such was the caution 
and circumspection of Major Bloomfield, 
that he managed to reconcile great zeal 
in the service of his royal master, with a 
due regard to reputation and decorum. 

His useful qualities were very soon per- 
ceived by the Prince, who speedily ad- 
vanced him to the rank of Chief Equerry 
and Clerk Marshal; and in the year 1815 
he received the honour of knighthood, and 
became Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, by which 
designation he is perhaps better known 
than by his later title. Sir John M‘Mahon 
had for many years enjoyed in a remarka- 
ble degree the confidence of George IV., 
but as every period of court favour must 
sooner or later reach its termination, Sir 
John found it necessary, in the year 1817, 
to resign; and Sir Benjamin Bloomfield 
succeeded him as Receiver-General of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, Keeper of the Privy 
Purse, and Private Secretary to his patron, 
who was then Prince Regent ; at the same 
time Sir Benjamin was sworn a member 
of the Privy Council. For a period of 
five years from that date, he was the con- 
fidential adviser of the Prince, and was, 
so to speak, the chief executive officer of 
his will and pleasure. In the early part 
of the reign of George III. it was said 
that there existed behind the throne a 
power greater than the throne itself. But 
that species of influence disappeared during 
the administration of Pitt, and was only 
renewed with the Regency. Sir John 
M‘Mahon, Sir W. Knighton, and Sir B. 
Bloomfield, were at different times the 
depositories of that power. George IV. 
unlike either of his successors, endeavoured 
to preserve in his own hands as much of 
the power and patronage of the crown as 
could possibly be withheld from his ac- 
knowledged and responsible ministers. In 
the exercise of that power, and in the 
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dispensation of that patronage, whoever 
for the time being discharged the duties 
which devolved upon Sir Benjamin Bloom- 
field enjoyed no inconsiderable share ; but 
his authority was divided with some of 
the fairer and more frail portions of his 
Majesty’s household. He contrived, never- 
theless, to hold a very considerable pro- 
portion of power during his tenure of 
office, which closed in the year 1822 ; and 
then, having served a long probation both 
in camps and courts, he was considered 
fully qualified to undertake the duties of 
a diplomatist, and he was sent a Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary 
to the King of Sweden, upon which occa- 
sion he received the distinction of a Civil 
Grand Cross of the Bath. On his return 
in 1825 he was raised to the rank of a 
Baron in the peerage of Ireland, by the 
title of Lord Bloomfield, and in the mean- 
time his military promotion proceeded 
without interruption. He became Lieut.- 
Colonel in the year 1806, Colonel by bre- 
vet on the 20th Feb. 1812, Colonel-Com- 
mandant on the 4th Nov. 1823, a Major- 
General in the army on the 4th June 1814, 
and Lieut.-General on the 22d July 1830. 
It was not until some time after his re- 
turn from Sweden that he took the com- 
mand of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, 
in the exercise of which important office 
he was long known and much respected. 
At Woolwich his numerous unostentatious 
acts of charity worked much general good. 
He was the founder of the regimental 
schools for children of soldiers belonging 
to the Ordnance corps. Some months 
ago the state of his health rendered him 
incapable of further service, and he re- 
signed his command, after a connection 
with the Army which extended over a 
period of sixty-five years. 

Lord Bloomfield married Sept. 7, 1797, 
Harriet, eldest daughter of John Douglas, 
esq. of Grantham, co. Lincoln, and by 
that lady, who is Ranger of Hampton 
Court Park, he had issue one son and 
three daughters: 1. the Right Hon. John- 
Arthur-Douglas now Lord Bloomfield ; 
2. the Hon. Harriet-Anne, married in 
1833, to Thomas Henry Kingscote, of 
Kingscote, co. Glouc. esq. Colonel of the 
North Gloucestershire militia, and whose 
former wife was a daughter of the Duke 
of Beaufort ; 3. the Hon. Georgiana. 
Mary-Emilia, married in 1836 to Henry 
Trench, esq. younger son of William 
Trench, esq. of Cangort Park, and cousin 
to Lord Ashtown; and 4. the Hon. Char- 
lotte Bloomfield, who died in 1828 in her 
thirteenth year. 

The present Lord Bloomfield was born 
in 1802. He is now Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
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court of St. Petersburg ;, and married in 
September last, the Hon. Georgiana Lid- 
dell, youngest daughter of. Lord, Rayens- 
worth. 

The remainsof the. late. Lord, Bloom- 
field arrived at Laughton, county Tippe- 
rary, on the 22d Aug. accompanied by the 
present peer. The funeral was attended 
by the principal gentry of the,country, and 
avast concourse of the tenantry on the 
Bloomfield estates. 





GENERAL THE Ricut Hon. Sir 
Greorce Murray, G.C.B., G.C.H. 
July 28. In Belgrave-square, aged 

74, General the Right Hon. Sir George 
Murray, a Privy Councillor, Colonel of 
the 1st Foot, and Governor of FortGeorge ; 
G.C.B., G.C.H.; Knight Grand Cross 
of Leopold, St. Alexander Newski, and 
the Red Eagle; a Commander of the 
Tower and Sword, Maximilian Joseph, 
and St. Henry, and a Knight of the Se- 
cond Class of the Crescent of Turkey; 
Governor of the Royal Military College at 
Woolwich, President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, D.C.L. and F.R.S. 

. The name of Sir George Murray is fa- 
miliar to all from his long and gallant 
service in the field, as well as from his 
political connexion with several Cabinets. 
He was born Feb. 6, 1772, at the family 
seat in Perthshire, being the second son 
of Sir William Murray, Bart., by Lady 
Augusta Mackenzie, seventh and youngest 
daughter of George third Earl of Cro- 
marty. His education commenced at the 
High School, and was finished at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

His first commission of Ensign in the 
Y1st Foot, was dated March 12, 1789. 
From that regiment he soon after removed 
to the 34th, and in June 1790 to the 3d 
Guards. In 1793 he participated in the 
campaign in Flanders, and in Jan. 1794 
was promoted toa lieutenancy with the 
rank of Captain. He returned to England 
in April, and, having rejoined the army in 
Flanders in the following summer, was 
present in the retreat through Holland and 
Germany. In 1795 he was appointed 
aide-de-camp to Major-General Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell, on the statf of Lord 
Moira’s army, in the expedition intended 
for Quiberon. In the autumn of the same 
year he proceeded to the West Indies 
under the celebrated Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby; but ill-health soon obliged him 
to return, and he served on the staff 
in England and Ireland during the years 
1797 and 1798. In Aug. 1799 he ob- 
tained a company in the Guards, with the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel. In the dangers 
and disasters of the expedition to Hol- 
land he fy participated, and, though 


he was wounded at the Helder, he was 
soon able to proceed with his regiment to 
Cork. From that port he embarked for 
Gibraltar, as part of the force under the 
orders of Sir Ralph Abercromby. Having 
been placed in the Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral’s department, he went to Egypt for 
the purpose of making arrangements pre- 
paratory to our celebrated expedition 
against the French in that part of the 
world. In that country he displayed 
such gallantry and skill that the Turkish 
Government.conferred upon him the Order 
of the Crescent. Although present at 
every one of the engagements there. he 
escaped unhurt, At Marmorice and Abou- 
kir, at Rosetta and Rhamoine, at Cairo 
and Alexandria, he was alike active and 
successful. From Egypt in 1802 he 
went to the West Indies, where he re- 
mained a year as Adjutant-General to the 
British forces in those colonies. His 
next appointment, in 1804, was that of 
Deputy Quartermaster-general in Ire- 
land; but, in the interval between his 
quitting the West Indies and assuming 
that post, he filled a situation at the 
Horse-Guards. He had been only a short 
time in Ireland when orders were issued 
for assembling a force in Hanover; but 
the battle of Austerlitz soon put an end 
to that undertaking. The next occasion 
upon which Colonel Murray was engaged 
in active service was the expedition to 
Stralsund, which was undertaken in 1806, 
but this design was rendered wholly abor- 
tive by the successes of the French arms 
in Poland. In about two years after that 
time, a diplomatic mission to Sweden 
was entrusted to Colonel Murray, and 
being there at the time that the expedition 
under Sir John Moore went to that country, 
he received from Sir John the appoint- 
ment of Quartermaster-general. Very 
soon afterwards, these troops joined the 
army in Portugal under Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley ; and throughout the long series of 
victories which they achieved, Colonel 
Murray was scarcely ever separated from 
them until the armies of England had 
been quartered for three years in the city 
of Paris. On the lst Jan. 1812 he be- 
came a Major-General, and on the 9th 
Aug. 1813 he was appointed Colonel of 
the 7th battalion of the 60th regiment ; 
from which he was removed to the 72d ° 
Foot in 1817. He was nominated a 
Knight of the Bath Sept. 11, 1813, be- 
fore the enlargement of that order. 

Sir George was appointed Adjutant- 
General in Ireland during the short time 
that Bonaparte was in Elba, and it was at 
this time proposed to him to serve in 
America, where hostilities were still going 
on; but before he could embark, peace 
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had been concluded. He was, however, 
in the mean time appointed to the govern- 
ment of the Canadas, and thither he pro- 
ceeded without delay. A short period 
had only elapsed when the Secretary of 
State announced to him that Napoleon 
had landed at Cannes. Sir George had 
the choice of either remaining in Canada 
or of returningto Europe. He preferred 
rejoining his old companions in arms; 
the natural feelings of a soldier and the 
spirit of enterprise, which formed one of 
the elements of his character, would not 
permit him to remain an inactive specta- 
tor of such stirring scenes. The delay 
occasioned by the embarkation of a large 
body of troops, and the slow progress 
made in sailing with a fleet of transports, 
prevented his overtaking the British 
army till it had nearly reached Paris. 
During the stay of our Army of Occupa- 
tion on the continent, Sir George re- 
mained with them, enjoying the local 
rank of a Lieutenant-General. Whilé in 
Paris he received seven orders of knight- 
hood, besides those conferred upon him 
by his own Sovereign, a sufficient proof 
of the esteem in which his character 
and services were held by continental 
monarchs. On the return of the Army 
of Occupation, he was appointed Gover- 
nor of Edinburgh Castle, but he held 
that office for only a year, exchanging it 
on the 18th Aug. 1819 for the Govern- 
ment of the Royal Military College. 

On the 14th of June, 1820, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford conferred on him the 
degree of D.C.L.; and in January, 1824, 
he was chosen a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

His appointment to the command of 
the 42d Foot took place in Sept. 1823, 
and, on the 6th of March following, he 
became Lieutenant-General of the Ord- 
nance. In the same year he was chosen 
member of Parliament for the county of 
Perth; but at this time his attendance in 
Parliament was much interrupted by 
duties which devolved upon him in Ire- 
land, where he filled the office of Com- 
mander of the Forces. At the general 
election in 1826 he was again returned 
for his native county. 

In 1828 he gave up the command of 
the army in Ireland to take the office of 
Secretary of State for the Colonies—an 
office far beyond the parliamentary repu- 
tation which, up to that time at least, he 
had acquired; but thenceforward he rose 
rapidly in the estithation of the House of 
Commons; and it is no exaggeration to 
assert that very few military men ever 
approached to the excellence which he 
attained as a public speaker. 

While Sir George Murray was at the 
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Colonial-office our possessions abroad 
were not seriously embarrassed by any of 
those difficulties which usually afflict the 
Minister who happens to preside at the 
colonial department; but the Govern- 
ment of that day had delicate duties to 
perform, and were surrounded with 
various and formidable difficulties. In 
uniting with his colleagues to meet and 
overcome these difficulties, Sir G. Murray 
bore his part most efficiently. In sup- 
porting the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 
and in opposing the measures of the 
liberal Government in 1830 and 1831, he 
was singularly successful. But it was 
not alone in Parliament, or in the ‘ re- 
gistration courts,” that Sir George Murray 
fought what he conceived to be the 
‘* battle of the constitution.’’ He fought 
it as vigorously on the hustings and in 
the polling-booths. He was re-elected 
for his native county at the general elec- 
tion of 1830, and again in the following 
year. In 1832, when the Reform Bill 
became law, and Parliament was dissolved, 
Lord Ormelie, now Marquess of Brea- 
dalbane, stood for Perthshire upon Jiberal 
principles and proved successful. On 
the accession of Lord Ormelie to the 
peerage in 1834, a vacancy again occurred 
in the representation of Perthshire, and a 
contest ensued, in which Mr. Graham, 
the Whig candidate, was defeated, and 
Sir G. Murray again sat for that county. 
InSir R. Peel's Administration of 1834-5, 
he filled the office of Master-General 
of the Ordnance ; but was thrown out of 
the representation of Perthshire by Mr. 
Fox Maule, who defeated him by a ma- 
jority of 82. At the general election of 
1837, Sir George stood for Westminster. 
On that occasion he polled 2,620 votes, 
but Mr. Leader and Sir De Lacy Evans 
united their strength, and defeated him. 
At this period of his life he might easily 
have got in for a small borough, but it 
was thought by the political party to 
which he belonged that the contest for 
Westminster ought not to be entrusted 
to unskilful hands, and during the bustle 
of a general election he missed the op- 
portunity of his election for any other 
place. In less than two years from that 
time, however, a vacancy occurred in the 
representation of Manchester, on Mr. 
Poulett Thomson being appointed Gover- 
nor- General of Canada; Sir George 
Murray and Mr. Greg were the candi- 
dates, but the decision was in favour of 
Mr. Greg, by a majority of 265. When 
the Whigs resigned in 1841, Sir George 
Murray again received the appointment 
of Master-General of the Ordnance, and 
again became a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of Manchester. His friends, 
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however, must have felt that they were 
requiring him to undertake a forlorn hope. 
He had few of what are called popular 
qualities, and, instead of wishing for a 
partisan of Sir Robert Peel, the people 
of Manchester desired to possess a repre- 
sentative who should prove a thorn in the 
side of the Tory leader. Although he 
failed to get into Parliament, he still 
remained a Minister of the Crown. 

Sir George was made Colonel of the 
42d foot, on the death of the Earl of 
Hopetown, in September, 1823, and con- 
tinued at the head of that regiment until 
the death of Lord Lynedoch, in 1843, 
when he succeeded that venerable Gene- 
ral as Colonel of the Ist (the Royal) regi- 
ment of Foot. By virtue of the office of 
Master-General of the Ordnance, he for 
many years held the Colonelcies in Chief 
of the Royal Artillery and Corps of 
Royal Engineers. He attained the rank 
of Lieut.-General May 27, 1825, and that 
of General Nov. 23, 1841. 

The last occasion upon which Sir George 
Murray came prominently before the pub- 
lic was in a literary capacity, namely, as 
editor of five volumes of ‘‘ Marlborough’s 
Dispatches,’’—a work which tended much 
to raise our estimate of that celebrated 
commander’s character, without materially 
adding to the reputation of Sir George 
Murray. It is not, however, asa literary 
man that the name of Sir George Murray 
will descend to posterity. As a success- 
ful soldier, an able minister, a skilful and 
fluent debater, he will long be remem- 
bered. His personal appearance, whvn in 
the enjoyment of health, was distinguished 
by that bearing in character which be- 
speaks the soldier as well as the gentle- 
man. He was above the middle height, 
and, notwithstanding the wear and tear of 
his active life, looked much younger than 
he really was. Lengthened illness, how- 
ever, wrought a remarkable change. His 
hitherto noble form was fearfully ema- 
ciated, and it for some time past became 
painfully evident to his friends that the 
hand of death was upon him. 

More than three attacks of the disorder 
with which he was afflicted yielded to 
medical treatment, and during the last 
twelve months, although he was not able 
to attend the Ordnance-office, he very 
efficiently, up to the retirement of Sir R. 
Peel, discharged the duties of Master-Ge- 
neral, assisted by his private secretary Sir 
Frederick Trench, and his aide-de-camp 
Capt. Boyce of the 2nd Life Guards, who 
is married to Sir George’s only child. 

In the 54th year of his age, in 1826, he 
espoused the Lady Louisa Erskine, sister 
of the Marquess of Anglesey, and widow 
of Lieut,-Gen, Sir James Erskine, Bart. 
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who died in 1825. Lady Louisa had then 
attained the mature age of 48. Sir George 
became a widower on the 23rd Jan. 1842, 
having had issue one daughter, above 
mentioned. 

On the 5th Aug. the body of Sir George 
Murray was interred, by the side of his 
deceased lady, in the Kensall-green Ceme- 
tery. In the first carriage were Captain 
Boyce (chief mourner), son-in-law to the 
deceased; J. Bonnor, esq. the Rev. Arthur 
Isham, and Garthshore Murray, esq. re- 
latives. In the second were Sir W. Hylton 
Joliffe, M.P. — Boyce, esq., Lieut.-Gene- 
ral Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. G.W.Hope, 
Esq. M.P. In the third, Major-Gen. Sir 
Frederick Trench, Major-Gen. Sir Hugh 
Dalrymple Ross, K.C.B. Deputy Adju- 
tant-general to the Artillery, — Maudes- 
ley, esq. R. Elliot, esq. The carriages 
of the Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess 
of Kent, the Duchess of Gloucester, and 
the Duke of Wellington, followed. In 
the ground were assembled the Duke of 
Wellington, the Marquess of Anglesey 
(accompanied by his aide-de-camp, Ma- 
jor Paget, who had been also on the staff 
of the deceased) ; Sir Robert Peel; Lieut.- 
General Lord Fitzroy Somerset, military 
secretary to the Commander in Chief; 
Lieut.-General Sir John Macdonald, ad- 
jutant general to the army; General Sir 
Willoughby Gordon, Bart., Quartermaster- 
general to the army ; Captain Sir Charles 
Des Voeux, Bart. &c. 





Sir CuarRbLes WETHERELL. 

Aug. 17. At Preston Hall, Kent, the 
seat of Charles Milner, esq. aged 76, Sir 
Charles Wetherell, Knt. formerly Attorney 
General to King George the Fourth. 

Sir Charles was the third son of the 
Very Rev. Nathan Wetherell, D.D. Dean 
of Hereford, and for more than half a 
century Master of University college, Ox- 
ford, a man who died worth 100,0002., 
accumulated during his tenure of office. 
This turn of mind was inherited by his 
distinguished son, whose character, like 
that of his father, presents the rare union 
of a learned and a worldly spirit. It does 
not often happen that the sons of men 
engaged in the business of education at- 
tain eminence either in literature or the 
liberal professions, and still more unusual 
is it to find persons of good fortune pur- 
suing the legal profession with assiduity 
and success ; yet the subject of this notice 
inherited much propérty, and was the son 
of a tutor. From his earliest years he 


was destined for a learned profession. 
When only fifteen, he was admitted as a 
commoner of University college, Jan. 14, 
1786; and in that year or the next he 
was elected to a demyship of Magdalene 
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college, on the nomination of Bishop 
Horne, who was a personal friend of his 
father. He proceeded B.A. June 2, 1790, 
and soon after offered himself as a can- 
didate for a fellowship of Merton college, 
but without success. He proceeded M.A. 
July 9, 1793. In 1790, being then in the 
2ist year of his age, he was admitted a 
student of the Inner Temple, and by that 
society he was called to the bar on the 
4th of July, 1794. 

At the outset of his professional career 
he committed the great mistake of pre- 
senting himself for practice at the com- 
mon-law bar. He was not ignorant of 
that branch of the profession called ‘‘ plead- 
ing ;’’ on the contrary, he is understood 
to have conquered its principal difficulties. 
Fifty years ago there were very few mem- 
bers of the “ utter bar” better versed 
than he was in the doctrines of our un- 
written laws; he was not deficient in elo- 
quence or energy, and as a dialectician he 
had few rivals ; but practical lawyers well 
knew he had no chance of being popular 
at nisi prius. His estimate of individual 
character might be sound, but it was by 
no means rapid; he would therefore have 
become acquainted with his jury and his 
witnesses when it was too late. His strong 
passions and ardent imagination led him 
greatly to exaggerate his client’s claims, 
and overlook the weaknesses and imper- 
fections of his case. Then his discretion 
was not unimpeachable, his eloquence often 
prolix, his style a ‘‘ leash of languages ;’’ 
his reasoning, though vigorous and some- 
times profound, was too scholastic and 
metaphysical to suit the twelve good men 
who usually occupy a jury-box. But 
Lord Eldon thought never the worse of 
an advocate for being over-learned or use- 
lessly elaborate. He wished well to the 
son of his old friend, the Master of Uni- 
versity, of which college he and his bro- 
ther had been fellows; he relished the 
ancient traditional jokes of his alma ma- 
ter, reproduced in the quaint and fanciful 
guise with which Mr. Wetherell invested 
them. No refinement of ingenuity was 
in those days unsuited to the Court of 
Chancery, no variety of human Jearning 
beyond its range, no amount of human 
oratory could exhaust the patience or dis- 
turb the temper of that tribunal. It was 
in the year 1801 that Lord Eldon first re- 
ceived the great seal, and in a very short 
time afterwards Mr. Wetherell applied 
himself with great energy and proportion- 
ate success to the study of that branch of 
the legal profession which is known by 
the ‘* courtesy title’’ of equity. Fortunate 
was it for him that he gradually became a 
stranger in the courts of King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas; the solicitors in 
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Chancery knew that he had the ear of the 
Court, and his business continued to im- 
prove steadily, until in 1816 he was ap- 
pointed a King’s Counsel, with a patent of 
precedence. But he had then been at the 
bar two-and-twenty years ; and he thought 
himself much better entitled to be one of 
the law officers of the crown than either 
Sir Samuel Shepherd or Sir William Gar- 
row, who at that time respectively held 
the offices of Attorney and Solicitor Gene- 
ral. Although he received every possible 
encouragement from Lord Eldon in the 
Court of Chancery, yet as regarded the 
matter of legal patronage he seemed al- 
ways to consider himself grievously neg- 
lected, and apparently in a fit of despe- 
ration he resolved to seize one great occa- 
sion of proving to the profession and to 
the world that his intellectual stature 
towered far above that of him who then 
held the position of chief advocate to the 
King. 

In the year 1817, Watson, Preston, 
Thistlewood, and others, were indicted for 
the Spa-fields riots, which took place in 
the latter end of the preceding year. Mr. 
Wetherell undertook the defence of Wat- 
son; Mr. Serjeant Copley, now Lord 
Lyndhurst, appeared for Thistlewood ; 
and Mr. Holt, afterwards Vice-Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, for two of the 
other prisoners. In the defence of these 
men Mr. Wetherell was, therefore, the 
leading counsel; and very elaborate ex- 
cuses have been put forth to palliate the 
apparent inconsistency of a strong Tory 
becoming the advocate of Radicals—that 
he, the Lord Chancellor’s friend, should 
fiercely assail the Government, seemed to 
some men an offence that required an 
ample apology. But the public ought to 
have known that every Englishman has 
an indefeasible right to the services of any 
practising barrister ; at the same time it 
must be admitted that Mr. Wetherell was 
no reluctant advocate. This short excur- 
sion of his into a court of criminal juris- 
diction was perfectly voluntary, and in 
taking that step he seems to have been 
influenced by mixed motives. Heregarded 
with feelings of generous indignation the 
system of espionnage by which that memo- 
rable prosecution was supported. He re- 
solved to eclipse the Crown lawyers, to 
baffle the Home Secretary, to resist the 
Chief Justice, and to rebuke the Prime 
Minister, who occupied a seat on the 
bench throughout the whole trial. These 


objects he accomplished ; but he did not 
succeed in then acquiring the confidence 
of the Administration, and he was still 
obliged to pursue the routine of his pro- 
fessional labours without being able to 
alarm or to conciliate the Government of 
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the day. The Inn of Court, however, to 
which he belonged had previously con- 
ferred on him the only dignity it possessed 
the power of bestowing, that of a Bencher, 
to which rank he was raised on the 16th 
of June, 1816, and he filled the office of 
Treasurer to the Inner Temple in the 
year 1825. 

It was in vain, however, that the Go- 
vernment continued to withhold its patron- 
age from such a man as Mr. Wetherell ; 
his professional fame was not dependent 
on Court favour. In suits affecting cor- 
poration rights ; in weighty causes which 
demanded varied knowledge, black-letter 
reading, or much grasp of intellect, he was 
most frequently retained ; and not only 
the Court of Chancery, but the business 
of Parliamentary committees, the Privy 
Council, and the House of Lords bore 
ample testimony to the qualifications which 
gave him an elevated rank in the profes- 
sion of the law. Still he was unpromoted 
and even unplaced. He wanted to be the 
King’s Attorney-General, and finally the 
Keeper of his Majesty’s Conscience ; yet 
he was four-and-twenty years at the bar 
before he adopted the usual method of 
accomplishing those objects. For the 
first time he obtained in 1818 a seat in 
parliament as member for the borough of 
Shaftesbury : but he never acquired any 
very great influence with the house. The 
Liberals sneered at his extreme Toryism ; 
neither was his political creed very palatable 
to his own party, whose doctrines of govern- 
ment were gradually giving way under the 
enlarged views and bold leadership of Mr. 
Canning. Mr. Wetherell was, therefore, 
treated by both sides of the House as a 
whimsical pedant rather than a formidable 
debater ; his slovenly attire, uncouth ges- 
tures, patch-work phraseology, fanciful 
illustrations, odd theories, recondite allu- 
sions, and old-fashioned jokes, tempted 
men to call hima buffoon when they ought 
to have admired his ingenuity, reverenced 
his learning, and honoured his consistency. 
During the first Parliament of the reign 
of George IV., namely, from 1820 to 1826, 
Sir Charles Wetherell represented the city 
of Oxford; subsequently he sat for Plymp- 
ton until 1830, when he was elected for 
Boroughbridge, which was disfranchised 
by the Reform Act. Upon the consumma- 
tion of that great event he ceased to be a 
legislator. Boroughbridge is a small town 
in Yorkshire, which contained about 70 
or 80 voters, the majority of whom were 
under the influence of the Duke of New- 
castle. 

One of the principal employments of 
Sir C. Wetherell as a debater in the House 
of Commons was the defence of Lord 
Eldon and the Court of Chancery against 


the attacks of Mr. Michael Angelo Tay- 
lor, Mr. Brougham, and Mr. John Wil- 
liams. On this subject he was at all times 
a vehement speaker, and also on the claims 
of the Roman Catholics, reform in parlia- 
ment, in the Church, in universities, or 
in municipal corporations. He was an 
active opponent of University college in 
Gower-street, and was no friend to the 
establishment of any university in London; 
amongst other grounds, upon this, that 
such an institution might advance the 
Scotish system of education in this coun- 
try, to which his antipathy was excessive. 

The natural and just ambition enter- 
tained by the subject of this memoir to 
become a law-officer of the Crown was 
gratified on the 3lst Jan. 1824, when he 
received the appointment of Solicitor- 
General, together with the honour of 
knighthood. In less than three years 
from that time Sir John Copley, who had 
been Attorney-General, became Master 
of the Rolls, and Sir Charles Wetherell 
succeeded him as first law-officer of the 
Crown. This event took place in Sep- 
tember, 1826, but on that occasion his 
continuance in office did not last longer 
than the 30th of April in the following 
year, when he was succeeded by Sir James 
Scarlett, afterwards Lord Abinger. It 
was at this time that Lord Liverpool 
ceased to be prime minister, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Canning. When that 
celebrated man was authorised by George 
IV. to form a Ministry, a very large ma- 
jority of those who had served under Lord 
Liverpool threw up office, and amongst 
that number was Sir Charles Wetherell. 
Even if these resignations had been limited 
to Lord Eldon, nothing is more probable 
than that Sir Charles would have followed 
the example of the Lord Chancellor, in- 
tense devotion to all existing institutions 
being the leading principle of their politi- 
cal creed; and, the minds of both being 
filled with the strongest apprehension that 
Mr. Canning intended to introduce the 
measure called “* Catholic Emancipation,’’ 
they would most probably have acted in 
concert, even though unsupported by the 
example of such men as the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir Robert Peel. 

His refusal to serve under Mr. Canning 
was an extraordinary sacrifice to the claims 
of party ; for, had he not declared war 
against the new Government, he would 
have been Vice-Chancellor of England. 
Lord Lyndhurst had just resigned the 
Rolls for the Woolsack ; Sir John Leach 
succeeded Lord Lyndhurst ; and Sir Lan- 
celot Shadwell received an appointment 
which would have been conferred upon 
the subject of this notice if his political 
consistency had heen somewhat less rigid. 
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A few months, however, sufficed to bring 
the Tories again into power, under the 
Duke of Wellington; and Sir- Charles 
Wetherell, for the second time, became 
Attorney-General in Jan, 1828, , His re- 
turn to office has been imputed to. the 
direct interference of Lord Eldon, but 
Sir Charles had strong ciaims of his own ; 
and he had powerful allies in bis old col- 
league Lord Lyndhurst, and jn, his. fast 
friend the Duke of Cumberland, afterwards 
King of Hanover, who once drank. his 
health as the future. Lord Chancellor.of 
England. The second Attorney-General - 
ship of Sir Charles Wetherell ended, after 
a duration of fifteen months, in May. At 
that juncture the Duke of Wellington, 
then at the head of the Government, pre- 
vailed on his parliamentary adherents and 
his royal master to concur with him in 
thinking that the penal laws which affected 
the Roman Catholics must be repealed ; 
Sir Charles Wetherell, however, was an 
exception to the general rule—he was 
immovable ; he would have nothing to do 
with ‘‘ the scarlet individual whose seat is 
on the seven hills ;” and, having declined 
to assist in preparing the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill, he gave in his resignation, and 
never again held any ministerial office. In 
the course of the tedious debates on the 
Reform Bill, no one spoke more than Sir 
Charles Wetherell; often, indeed, to no 
good purpose, but as often to such pur- 
pose as to force applause from his oppo- 
nents, and, on some occasions, even to 
induce ministers to adopt his suggestions. 
His jokes were sometimes in bad taste, 
his sarcasm was too keen, his speeches 
were too long and too many, but his vote 
told only as one vote. He delayed the 
measure, but he was defeated, and his ob- 
jections did not injure, but rather in- 
creased, its efficacy ; for where they were 
false his objections were disproved ; where 
well grounded they were met by a new 
clause to modify the objectionable part. 
Although the course which he took ex- 
posed him to the effects of extreme un- 
popularity, yet every one admired the 
learning, talent, enthusiasm, and even good 
humour and drollery, with which he took 
his part in the debates. Amongst his 
various sallies which excited the risibility 
of the most adverse audience, was his 
saying in the course of a very amusing 
speech, that the Whig recipe for purifying 
the House of Commons ought to be called 
‘“‘Russell’s purge,’’ (in allusion to the 
memorable prototype of Colonel Pride in 
1648). 1t was quite true that the collect- 
ive wisdom of the nation often laughed with 
Sir Charles, but they sometimes laughed 
at him ; his manner was odd and whimsi- 
cal, and his ‘‘ words of learned length and 
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thundering sound” conveyed sentiments 
which the young reformers of the age were 
disposed to regard as antiquated and ab- 
surd, ,To, the latest, moment, however, 
his indomitable zeal, knew no abatement. 
Eyen at the close, of the final observations 
which he addressed to the old parliament, 
his inexhaustible humour did -not desert 
him, and ,he sat down exclaiming, ‘‘ This 
is the last dying speech and confession of 
the member ,for Boroughbridge.’’ He 
lived, to witness four general. elections, 
but never entered the reformed House 
of Commons. It has, however, been. un- 
truly asserted that he manifested no am- 
bition so todo; for in 1832 he stood again 
as a candidate for the university of Ox- 
ford, but retired after the first day’s poll. 
He obtained 523 votes. 

He had long helda judicial office, to which 
he had been elected by a municipal corpo- 
ration—that of Recorder of Bristol. His 
able, strenuous, and persevering opposi- 
tion to the ministry of Lord Grey, and 
especially to the great measure of Parlia- 
mentary reform, had rendered him, exceed- 
ingly unpopular, and when the period ap- 
proached for holding the October Sessions 
of 1831 in Bristol it was intimated, to 
Sir Charles that if he then visited. that 
city in the usual manner his presence 
might be the signal for a very strong ex- 
pression of popular feeling, if not for 
actual disturbance and riot. Unwilling 
to shrink from the discharge of a public 
duty, but careful at the same time not to 
take any step likely to interrupt the peace 
of a community with which he was so 
closely connected, he consulted Lord 
Melbourne, then Home Secretary. With 
the full sanction of that Minister, and 
after much deliberation, he resolved to 
proceed to Bristol, and the sessions were 
opened with the usual procession and 
other formalities according to immemorial 
usage. When Sir Charles entered the 
city, Lis carriage was surrounded by an 
infuriated multitude. He, and the other 
corporate authorities, were hooted, were 
pelted with stones; and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that they were protected 
from the murderous rage of their assail- 
ants, who pursued them first to the court, 
in which the sessions were to be opened, 
and subsequently to the Mansion-house. 
In the course of the following day and 
night, riots ensued, of a character unpa- 
ralleled since those of which Lord George 
Gordon was the leader. Without renew- 
ing any controversy respecting the con- 
duct of the mayor, or that of the military 
force, it may be shortly stated that Sir 
Charles with some hazard and difficulty 
escaped from those self-styled patriots 
who thought it their duty to slay their 
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Recorder because he happened to be a 
Tory. The defence of Sir Charles We- 
therell before Parliament and the nation 
was that his conduct not only accorded 
with ancient usage, but that it had pre- 
viously received the sanction of the Ex- 
ecutive Government. He continued to 
fulfil the duties of this office until his death. 

In 1830 he was appointed counsel to 
the university of Oxford, on Mr. Serjeant 
Bosanquet’s becoming a Judge of the 
Common Pleas. He was created an ho- 
norary D.C.L. at the installation of the 
Duke of Wellington 1834, and only a few 
months since his Grace nominated him 
Deputy Steward of the university; but, 
having never visited Oxford during term 
since his appointment, he had not taken 
the oaths nor been admitted. 

It was not until Sir Charles Wetherell 
had reached the age of fifty-six, and 
ascended to the highest station at the bar, 
that he contracted matrimony. On the 
28th Dec. 1826, at Studley Priory, Ox- 
fordshire, he espoused his cousin, Jane- 
Sarah-Elizabeth, the second daughter of 
Sir Alexander Croke; but her ladyship 
died without surviving issue on the 21st of 
April, 1831. Sir Charles then remained 
a widower for seven years ; and at length, 
when he wanted only one year of being 
‘¢ three score and ten,’’ on the 27th Nov. 
1838, he married Harriet-Elizabeth, the 
second daughter of the late Colonel Warne- 
ford, of Warneford-place, in Wiltshire. 
Of that marriage there was no issue ; and 
the second Lady Wetherell survives her 
husband. 

Sir Charles Wetherell’s death was oc- 
casioned by an accident which occurred 
on the 10th of August. He had been to 
Smarden to view an estate he had thought 
of purchasing, and slept at the Star Inn, 
Maidstone, on the night of Sunday the 
9th. On the morning of Monday, the 
10th, he ordered an open fly to proceed 
to Rochester. He got outside on reach- 
ing Rocky Hill, and on approaching the 
back entrance to Mr. Milner’s, Preston 
Hall, the mare got her tail over the reins, 
and on the driver loosening them to dis- 
entangle them naturally slightly increased 
her pace. This apparently frightened Sir 
Charles, who caught hold of the off rein, 
and immediately the horse started, drew 
the carriage over a heap of stones, and 
overturned it. Sir Charles fell on the side 
of his head; he partly recovered sensi- 
bility on the fourth day, but subsequently 
relapsed, and died on Monday the 17th. 
A coroner’s jury returned their verdict, 
** Death from concussion of the brain.” 
He breathed his last in the presence of 
his nephew, Mr. Nathan Wetherell, bar- 
rister, Mr. Peach (his clerk), &c. : 
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On the 25th Aug. the body of Sir 
Charles Wetherell was deposited in the 
vault of-the Inner Temple church appro- 
priated for the interment of the benchers 
of that society, of which Sir Charles was 
the senior member. The relatives who 
attended his remains to the grave were, 
his brothers, the Rev. Richard Wetherell 
and Archdeacon Wetherell ; his brothers- 
in-law, Mr. Richard Spooner, M.P. and 
the Rev. Edward Rowden; and _ his 
nephews, the Rev. Richard Lane Freer, 
and Mr. Nathan Wetherell; andalso Mr. 
Beach, his clerk, who was in attend- 
ance upon him from the time of the acci- 
dent up to the moment of his death. In 
consequence of a great number of bench- 
ers being absent from town, the Solicitor- 
General and Mr. W. Lee were the only 
benchers present. Searches for a will 
have been made without success at the 
residences of the deceased, in Berkeley- 
square, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, 
and Old House, Sussex. The personal 
funded property is estimated at upwards 
of 200,000/. principally invested in Vene- 
zuelan, Chili, and other foreign stock, and, 
there being no surviving children, one- 
half of the amount will be Lady Wetherell’'s 
share. The remainder will be equally 
divided among the brothers and sisters of 
the deceased. The landed and other pro- 
perty is valuable, and goes to the heir-at- 
law. For many years Sir Charles took a 
warm interest in agricultural matters, but 
on the passing of the Corn Law Repeal 
Bill he expressed considerable fear as to 
its probable effects on the landed interests, 
and determined on selling the farms which 
he possessed ; but his fears after a short 
time subsided, and he resolved not only 
on maintaining them, but on purchasing 
others, and it was while in the act of carry- 
ing out such intention that he met with 
the accident which in such a short time 
afterwards terminated so fatally. 

A statue of Sir Charles Wetherell, by 
Mr. Tyley, was erected, in 1839, on the 
premises of Mr. Milson, builder, near 
Meridian-place, Clifton. 





Sir Percivat Hart Dyke, Barr. 

Aug.4. At his seat, Lullingstone Castle, 
Kent, in his 80th year, Sir Percival Hart 
Dyke, the fifth Bart. of Horeham, co. 
Sussex (1676-7). 

He was the second son of Sir John- 
Dixon Dyke the third Baronet, by Phila- 
delphia-Payne, dau. of George Horne, 
of East Grinstead, esq. He succeeded to 
the title on the death of his elder brother 
Sir John Dyke, Nov. 22, 1431. 

Sir P. H. Dyke married Anne, daughter 
of Robert Jenner, of Chislehurst, esq. and 
had issue ten sons and five daughters; 


een 
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1. Sir Percival-Hart Dyke, who has suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy ; 2. Anne-Jenner ; 
3. the Rev. Thomas-Hart Dyke, Rector 
of Long Newton, co. Durham, who mar- 
ried Elizabeth, second daughter of Thomas 
Fairfax, of Newton Kyme, co. York, esq. 
and has issue; 4. John-Dixon Dyke, 
esq. of Milstead-house, Kent, who is 
married and has issue; 5. Francis-Hart ; 
6. George-Hart; 7. Peché-Hart, Lieut. 
R.N. (1831); 8. Harriet-Jenner; 9. 
William-Hart, who died in the East 
Indies; 10. Octavius-Hart, Lieut. R.N. 
(1836) ; 11. Georgiana-Frances, married 
in 1842 to William Fox, esq. of Chester- 
terrace, Regent’s Park; 12. Augustus- 
Hart; 13. Laura; 14. Philadelphia; 15. 
Decimus-Townshend. 

The present Baronet married in 1835 
the youngest daughter of John Wells, 
esq. of Bickley, Kent, and has issue. 





LizuTENANT-GENERAL WULFF. 

Aug. 16. At the Gun Wharf, Chat- 
ham, aged 83, Lieut.-General George 
Wulff, late Colonel of the 8th battalion of 
Royal Artillery, and who would have suc- 
ceeded, as of course, to the command of 
the horse brigade, on the death of Lord 
Bloomfield, whom he survived for only 
two days. His commissions in the corps 
were thus dated:—Second Lieutenant, 
July, 1799; First, Feb. 1782; Captain, 
Sept. 1793; brevet Major, April, 1802; 
regimental Major, July, 1804 ; regimental 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Jan. 1805; brevet 
Colonel, June, 1813; regimental Colonel, 
Dec. 1814; Colonel Commandant, April, 
1827; Major-General, Aug. 1819; and 
Lieutenant-General, Jan. 1837. Heserved 
at the siege of Fort St. Philip, in Minorca, 
in 1791-2; in the West Indies, in 1796; 
and proceeded from thence to Quebec, 
where he remained until the 10th of Sep- 
tember following, when he embarked to 
join his company in the West Indies. He 
volunteered his services with the expedition 
to the Helder, in 1799, under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, and served with that army 
until it returned to England. His body 
was interred in the family vault at Hoo, 
near Chatham. The pall was supported 
by the following officers:—Colonel Tho- 
mas Weare, K.H., commandant of the 
provisional battalion; Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
Frederick Smith, K.H., R. Eng. ; Lieut.- 
Colonel Thomas Edwin Kelly, P.B.; Major 
Jas. R. Lynn, R. E.; Capt. M‘Kerlie, R.E.; 
and Capt. Theophilus G. Webb, R.E. 





Licvt.-Cou. Rost. Wincnester, K.H. 
July 23. At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Colonel 
Robert Winchester, K.H., late of the 92d 
Highlanders. 
Colonel Winchester entered the army 


at an early period of life, having been 
appointed to ati ensigncy in the 92d 
Regiment on the 18th of September, 1805, 
in which gallant corps he continued to 
serve with much distinction during a 
period of nearly forty years. His other 
commissions were dated — Lieutenant, 
Feb. 1808 ; Captain, July, 1815; Major, 
August, 1825; and Lieutenant-Colonel, 
June 28, 1838. He accompanied the ex- 
pedition to Copenhagen in 1807, and that 
to Walcheren in 1809. He served in the 
Peninsula from October, 1810, to the end 
of the war, including the lines at Torres 
Vedras, action of Arroyo de Molino, taking 
of Almarez, defence of Alba de Tormes, 
battle of Vittoria, affairs of Puerto de 
Maya, 4th and 8th of July, 1813, battles 
of the Pyrenees, 25th, 30th, and 31st of 
July, 1813, affair of Roncesvalles, battle 
of the Nivelle, affair of Cambo, battle of 
the Nive, on the 9th and 13th of Decem- 
ber, 1813, affair of Helleto, action at 
Garris, affair of Ariverette, battle of 
Orthes, actions at Aire and Tarbes. He 
was slightly wounded in the Pyrenees, 
July 25, and severely at the Nive, 13th 
of December, 1213. Colonel Winchester 
also served in the campaign of 1815, and 
was present at Quatre Bras, where he was 
wounded in the left hand, and at the me- 
morable battle of Waterloo, when his 
right arm was fractured by a musket-shot. 
He had retired on full pay. 





Capt. Toker, R.N. 

This officer (whose death has been al- 
ready briefly noticed in p. 217) commenced 
his professional career in July 1794, on 
board the Venerable, 74, and was shortly 
afterwards transferred to the Alcmena 
frigate, which ship was attached to the 
expedition under Rear-Adm. Sir Hugh C. 
Christian to the West Indies. Mr. Toker 
joined the Defence, 74, in 1798, and was 
master’s mate in her at the battle of the 
Nile, when his ship sustained for a con- 
siderable time the galling fire of the Peuple 
Souverain and Franklin, French ships of 
the line; the latter (the present Canopus) 
was compelled to surrender, having lost 
her main and mizen masts and nearly 
half her crew. In 1799 he was removed 
to the Foudroyant, and then to the Van- 
guard, and was attached to the brigade of 
seamen under Captain Hood, during the 
siege of the Castle of St. Elmo, at Naples. 
In Feb 1801 he was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant, and appointed to the Prince 
William. He successively served in the 
Windsor Castle, Fisgard, Naiad, and Leo- 
pard ; and in Sept. 1804, joined the 
Colossus, of which he was first Lieutenant 
in the battle of Trafalgar. The Colossus 
was the sixth ship in the division led by 
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Vice-Adm. Collingwood; she reached the 
enemy’s line at about 1 p. m. just at the 
time the Commander-in-Chief in the Vic- 
tory closed with the Redoubtable. After 
receiving a galling and raking fire from 
two or three ships, the Colossus, ranging 
past the French Swiftsure, 74, ran along- 
side the Argonaute, 74, and having en- 
gaged her for ten minutes the French ship 
paid off and stood away, receiving a part- 
ing and raking broadside from her oppo- 
nent. The Colossus in the meanwhile 
was warmly engaged by the French Swift- 
sure and Spanish Bahama, 80; about 3 
p- m. the latter, in consequence of the 
Swiftsure dropping astern, became the 
immediate object of attention, but on the 
main-mast falling over the side, the Spa- 
nish ship shewed an English-jack to de- 
note she had surrendered. The Swiftsure 
again endeavoured to get her broadside to 
bear on the Colossus, but the latter wear- 
ing more quickly, poured in her starboard 
broadside, which brought down the French 
ship’s mizen-mast, and almost at the same 
moment her tottering main-mast was 
knocked away by the fire of another an- 
tagonist. In hauling up to take posses- 
sion of her two prizes, the wounded mizen- 
mast of the Colossus fell over the larboard 
quarter. Her loss amounted to 40 killed 
and 160 wounded, Capt. Morris severely. 

Lieut. Toker for this glorious and deci- 
sive action was made Commander. In 
March, 1808, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Zebra, and in Jan. of the 
following year was removed to command 
the Cruizer, in which vessel he captured, 
on 8th May of that year, the French cut- 
ter Tilsit, of 18 guns, and 130 men, after 
a close action of fifteen minutes. On the 
same day, with great perseverance and 
activity, he succeeded in re-capturing the 
Experiment, of 700 tons, off the Heel of 
Dantzic; he also took, on the 31st of the 
same month, the Danish brigantine Christ - 
ianburgh, of 16 guns, and 120 men, off 
Bornholm. The Cruizer suffered severely 
in gun-boat engagements, when in charge 
of convoys through the Cattegat and 
Great Belt, and at different times assisted 
in destroying seven of the enemy’s gun- 
boats. Whilst this vessel was attacking 
the fort of Eartholm, Capt. Toker had 
a narrow escape, a shot from the battery 
having cut one of the hammocks in two, 
and knocked his hat off his head. 

He was subsequently entrusted with a 
convoy of forty-six transports from Lisbon, 
being the last division of the French troops 
of the Cintra convention. In Dec. 1813, 
Commander Toker was raised to post- 
rank, and in March, 1815, appointed to 
the Tartarus. While commanding that 
ship, a selected to quell the serious 
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disturbances among the seamen at Sunder- 
land and Shields; and his judicious con- 
duct on that occasion, and the temper and 
moderation he displayed, drew forth the 
approbation of the Prince Regent, which 
was conveyed to him in a letter from Mr. 
Barrow, the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Capt., Toker next commanded the Per- 
seus. In Feb. 1817, he was appointed to 
the Tamar, and in that ship introduced 
the use of the ‘‘ sliding dead lights,”’ which 
were in consequeuce ordered by the Lords 
of the Admiralty to be generally adopted 
in all single-decked ships. 





C. P. Hamtiyn, Esa. 

Lately. At Leawood, near Bridstowe, 
Devonshire, aged 71, Calmady Pollexfen 
Hamlyn, esq. of Leawood and Paschoe, 
a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of 
Devonshire and Cornwall. 

He was born Jan. 18, 1775, and was 
the only son and heir of Christopher Ham- 
lyn, of Paschoe, esq. by his first wife 
Elizabeth-Mary, daughter of Vincent Cal- 
mady, esq. by Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of John Pollexfen, esq. and coheir 
(with her sister, Pollexfen, wife of Adm. 
Charles Holmes Everitt, who took the 
name of Calmady,) to her brother Francis 
Calmady, esq. of Langdon-hall, co. Devon. 

Mr. Hamlyn was a consistent leader of 
the Liberal party in Devonshire. 

He married, June 27, 1805, Fanny- 
Bedford, only daughter of Richard Cross, 
esq. of Duryards, near Exeter, and had 
issue one son, Shilston Calmady Hamlyn, 
esq. who married, in 1841, Sarah Carter, 
of Neston, co. Chester ; and two daugh- 
ters, Frances-Elizabeth and Ellen-Mary. 





Joun Cayvey, Esa. 

June 16. Aged 70, John Cayley, esq. 
of Low Hall, Brompton, co. York. 

He was the only son of the Rev. John 
Cayley, of the same place, (descended 
from the second son of Sir William Cay- 
ley the first Baronet,) by Frances, only 
daughter of Sir George Cayley the fourth 
Baronet, of Brompton. 

He married in 1798 Miss Elizabeth 
Sarah Stillingfleet, great-granddaughter 
of the celebrated Bishop of Worcester ; 
and by that lady he had issue four daugh- 
ters, who all died unmarried, and one son, 
the present Edward Stillingfleet Cayley, 
esq. of Wydale-house, near Scarborough, 
M.P. for the North Riding of Yorkshire ; 
and who married in 1823, Emma, third 
daughter of Sir George Cayley the sixth 
and present Baronet, F.R.S. and M.P. 
for Scarborough. 
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Mrs. Tonna. 

July 12. At Ramsgate, Charlotte Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Lewis H. J. Tonna, esq. 
better known under her literary designa- 
tion of ** Charlotte Elizabeth.” 

This very successful religious writer was 
born at Norwich about the year 1792, and 
was the only daughter of the Rev. Michael 
Browne, a Minor Canon of the cathedral, 
and Rector of St. Giles’s in that city. 

In her ‘* Personal Recollections’? she 
has left some interesting memorials of her 
career. This work was published six years 
years ago, with the avowed purpose of 
preventing any extended posthumous 
biography, which might rake up doubtful 
and incorrect facts and opinions, and be 
framed from materials which were never 
intended to see the light: for she disap- 
proved of the publication of private letters, 
and thought that even a diary was scarcely 
a record from which general conclusions 
could be fairly deduced. 

In early youth Charlotte Elizabeth dis- 
played a very ardent temperament and 
lively imagination. Such was her eager- 
ness for improvement, that when, before 
she was six years old, she had accepted 
the offer of an uncle to teach her the French 
language, she so far strained her eyes in 
the study, that she was deprived of sight 
for some months. During this deprivation, 
she grew enthusiastically fond of music, a 
gratification which she was destined en- 
tirely soon to lose, by the permanent loss 
of her hearing. 

At seven years of age, before it had 
been deemed safe to exercise her eyes with 
writing, she stealthily provided herself 
with a patent copy-book, by means of 
which, tracing the letters as they shone 
through the paper, she taught herself to 
write with tolerable freedom before any 
one knew that she could join two letters. 
‘* T well remember (she says) my father’s 
surprise, not unmixed with annoyance, 
when he accidentally took up a letter 
which I had been writing to a distant re- 
lation, givivg a circumstantial account of 
some domestic calamity which had no ex- 
istence but in my brain; related with so 
much pathos too, that my tears had fallen 
over the slate whereon this my first lite- 
rary attempt was very neatly traced.’ 

There is much in the narrative of her 
early history which reminds us of Miss 
Burney, afterwards Madame D’Arblay. 
‘‘T know that among the diversity of 
gifts which God bestows on his creatures, 
he granted me a portion of mental energy, 
a quickness of perception, a liveliness of 
imagination, an aptitude for expressing 
the thoughts that were perpetually re- 
volving in my mind, such as to fit me for 
literary occupation.” Again, on the oc- 
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casion of her father’s death, she remarks, 
‘A small annuity was all that my mother 
could depend on, and I resolved to become 
a novel-writer, for which I was just qua- 
lified, both by nature and habits of think- 
ing, and in which I should propels have 
succeeded very well, but it pleased God to 
save me from this snare.” 

Tt was at this period, when on a visit to 
London, she met with Capt. George 
Phelan, of H. M. 60th regt. whose wife 
she became. She spent with him two 
years in Nova Scotia, where he was serving 
with his regiment, and afterwards fol- 
lowed him to his native country, where 
he had a small and very embarrassed 
estate near Kilkenny. In Ireland, ‘as 
far as this world was concerned, her lot 
had no happiness mingled in it ;” at first 
she was left alone in the country whilst 
her husband was pursuing his legal bu- 
siness in Dublin; and subsequently she 
was placed under the necessity of ceasing 
to reside with him from his violence of 
conduct, which, indeed, was but the pre- 
liminary symptom of insanity. 

During the law-suits in which her hus- 
band was involved, her time had been 
chiefly passed in writing out documents 
for the lawyers. She was already re- 
garded as a literary recluse, when, from a 
casual communication with a lady who de- 
voted her time to the distribution of tracts 
among the poor, she was induced to make 
her first essay in authorship in aid of the 
objects of the Dublin Tract Society. 
After removing to the town of Kilkenny, 
she finished ‘‘ Osric, a missionary tale,’’ 
which formed a good sized volume, and 
wrote several smaller tales for that so- 
ciety, which paid her liberally, and cheered 
her on her path with all the warmth of 
Christian affection. ‘* My little books and 
tracts became popular because, after some 
struggle against a plan so humbling to 
literary pride, I was able to adopt the 
suggestion of a wise Christian brother, 
and to form a style of such homely sim- 
plicity, that if, on reading a manuscript to 
a child of five years old, I found there was 
a single sentence or word above his com- 
prehension, it was instantly corrected to 
suit that lowly standard.” 

Whilst thus largely benefiting others, 
and supporting herself by her own ex- 
ertions, Mrs. Phelan was not exempt from 
continued persecution. Claims which, 
however unjust, appear to have had some 
legal validity, were made upon her, and 
she was in consequence obliged to publish 
her works under her baptismal names of 
‘‘ Charlotte Elizabeth,”’ not from any af- 
fectation of singularity, but simply to 
enable her to derive the benefit of her li- 
terary labours. 
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When she had spent more than five 
years in Ireland, on the return of her 
only brother, Capt. John Browne, from 
many years’ service in Portugal, she took 
up her residence with him, first at Clifton, 
where she had some intercourse with Mrs. 
Hannah More, and afterwards at Bagshot 
Heath. During the two years and two 
months that she resided with her brother, 
she wrote The Rockite, The System, 
Izram, Consistency, Perseverance, Allan 
M‘Leod, Zadoc, and upwards of thirty 
little books and tracts, besides contribu- 
tions to periodicals. On the death of her 
brother in 18—, she undertook the sole 
charge of the education and maintenance 
of his two sons, for which object she did 
not cease to labour until within a few 
years of herdeath. ‘‘ The Rockite,’’ and 
** Derry, a Tale of the Revolution,’’ were 
the two works that first attracted much 
attention from the public at large. They 
were followed by ‘‘ Judah’s Lion,’’ “ Helen 
Fleetwood, a tale of the Factories,” and 
others, all of which have attained a wide 
circulation. Her ‘* Personal Recollec- 
tions,’”’ ‘‘ Chapters on Flowers,” and 
‘** Glimpses of the Past,’’ which have gone 
through many editions, contain glimpses of 
her own life and of her immediate friends 
and associates, and are very delightful 
works. Her ‘ Principalities and Powers 
in Heavenly Places,” is a work on Angelic 
agency of high research, yet derived en- 
tirely from scripture, without note or 
commentary. In the year 1834 she com- 
menced ‘* The Christian Lady’s Maga- 
zine,’’ of which she continued the sole 
and unaided editor until the very num- 
ber preceding her death, her writings 
being dictated when unable to hold the 
pen. 

Her efforts were mainly directed to the 
support of the truths of the Gospel, and 
particularly in combating with the Church 
of Rome. She esteemed it a high honour 
and rich blessing that some of her works 
accidentally attained a place in the Papal 
Index Expurgatorius. They had been 
taken into Italy by a lady and her daughter, 
and translated by them into Italian. One 
of them, ‘‘ The Simple Flower,” a sixpenny 
book, thus translated, falling into the 
hands of an Italian physician, a man of 
highly cultivated mind, was the means of 
his conversion from nominal Romanism 
and actual infidelity, though it contained 
not aword on controversy, nor any al- 
lusion to Popery. This event led to the 
increased circulation of the series in the 
country, until it was denounced by the 
Archbishop of Siena, and all the writings 
of the author were prohibited. 

In 1836 Charlotte Elizabeth abridged 
into two moderate sized volumes the 


“ British Martyrology ” of Foxe. In 1837 
she revisited our ‘‘ sister island,” and pub- 
lished her reflections in a volume entitled 
‘¢ Letters from Ireland.’’ 

More recently she exerted her powers 
of reasoning against Puseyism, ina ‘* Peep 
into Number Ninety.’’ 

In the year 1841 she was married to her 
surviving widower Lewis Hyppolytus Jo- 
seph Tonna, esq. Assistant Director of 
the United Service Institution, an alliance 
of which it need only be said that it was 
as happy as her first was the reverse. 

In the beginning of 1844 a schirrous 
induration appeared under the left axilla, 
which soon rapidly assumed a malignant 
form, and after being an open cancer for 
more than eighteen months, eventually 
caused her death by its attacking an artery, 
and causing exhaustion from loss of blood. 
An affecting narrative of her latter days, 
written by Mr. Tonna, has been published 
in the Christian Lady’s Magazine for 
August. 

On the general character of Mrs. Tonna’s 
writings we may remark, that, while her 
views on doctrinal points were strictly in 
accordance with what is called the Evan- 
gelical party, over which numerous body, 
both of clergy and dissenters, the influence 
of her writings was greatly and widely felt, 
her mind was most wholly unfettered from 
human commentaries or systems. She 
had deduced her own views directly from 
Scripture, and she held them wholly un- 
concerned whether or not they agreed with 
others. A striking instance of this perfect 
independence of those with whom she ge- 
nerally agreed occurred in the year 1844, 
when, in direct opposition to all her friends, 
and unsupported by any other opinion, 
she addressed in print a letter to the late 
Bishop of Jerusalem, entitled ‘‘ Israel’s 
Ordinances,’’ in which she advocates the 
opinion that, while it is imperatively ne- 
cessary to salvation that the Jew should 
acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah and 
only Saviour, yet that we had no right or 
warrant from Scripture precept or prac- 
tice for requiring him to lay aside the 
observance of those peculiar rites and 
ceremonies which distinguish, even in 
their dispersion, the Jewish people. This 
new view of the external aspect of Chris- 
tianity was received by the Jews with 
much surprise, and the publication of this 
pamphlet led to a close and intimate ac- 
quaintance and friendship with Sir Moses 
Montefiore and other leading Jews. 





Mr. J. B. Locier. 

July 13. In Dublin, aged 66, Mr. John 
Bernard Logier, the author of the cele- 
brated Logierian system of musical in- 
struction, and inventor of the keyed bugle. 
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He was descended from a family of 
French refugees, who, like many of their 
unfortunate countrymen, during the reign 
of Louis “IV. were obliged, in conse- 
quence of religious persecutions, to fly 
their native country, and seek an asylum 
in Germany. His ancestors settled in 
Kaisers Lautern, a town in the electorate 
palatine, where his grandfather was music 
director and organist, and from whom 
his father received his musical education. 
The latter played, as is customary in Ger- 
many, on several instruments, and was 
esteemed an excellent organist. The 
violin was, however, his principal instru- 
ment, upon which he was a great per- 
former, insomuch that the director of 
Hesse Cassel, in the year 1796, offered 
him the situation of first violin in his 
chapel, which he accepted. In that town 
the subject of this memoir was born, in 
the year 1780. He had one sister, who 
died at the age of sixteen, and was an 
excellent piano-forte player for her years ; 
and his only brother became a bookseller 
in Berlin. Some time after the death of 
the elector, considerable retrenchment 
in the expence of the court was proposed 
by his successor ; in this arrangement the 
members of the chapel had their choice, 
either to have their salaries reduced, or to 
seek for situations elsewhere. Logier’s 
father resigned, and about the same time 
the celebrated Dr. Forkel invited him to 
Gottingen, and offered him the situation 
of leader in his concerts, which he accepted, 
and retained till his death. At this time 
young Logier was in his ninth year, and 
had received from his father the first 
lessons on the piano-forte, and a few rules 
on composition. His favourite instru- 
ment, however, was the flute, on which 
he made considerable progress under the 
tuition of Weidner, the father of the cele- 
brated flute-player, who afterwards resided 
in Dublin. On this instrument, in his 
tenth year, he performed with young 
Weidner a double concerto in public. His 
inclination decidedly leading him to make 
music his profession, he now received 
instructions from a person named Queake, 
from which he benefited but little. 
Shortly after this his mother died. The 
person appointed as his guardian would 
not hear of his becoming a professional 
musician, but desired him to choose some 
other occupation. Seeing that nothing 
could induce his guardian to accede to his 
wishes on this point, young Logier left 
Gottingen, and took refuge with an uncle 
in Marburg. His guardian insisted on 
his being sent back, which, however, was 
avoided by his hastily accepting the offer 
of an English gentleman, to accompany 
him to England, During two years this 
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gentleman treated Logier as his son, and 
the only duty he required from him was 
to play on the flute and the piano-forte, 
on which latter instrument he had him 
instructed by Baron de Griffe. At this 
time the Marquess of Abercorn was desi- 
rous of raising a band for his regiment, 
then quartered in the north of Ireland, 
and Logier, tired of the monotonous life 
which he led, and desirous of enlarging 
his sphere of action, obtained, with much 
entreaty, his patron’s consent to his be- 
coming one of its members, and departed 
with three others for Ireland. Here he 
met, in the director of the band, his own 
countryman, Willman, the father of the 
celebrated clarionet player of that name 
in London, whose daughter he married, 
being then only in his sixteenth year. 
From this period he was chiefly engaged 
in instructing and composing for military 
bands; and, at the same time, in giving 
lessons on the piano-forte to the inhabi- 
tants of the different towns where he oc- 
casionally resided. It was during this 
period that the possibility suggested itself 
to him of considerably facilitating the 
acquirement of music, both practically and 
theoretically ; and that he formed the 
basis of the system which he afterwards 
carried into effect. At the conclusion of 
the war, his regiment being disbanded, he 
accepted the proposal of Lord Altamont, 
(the late Marquess of Sligo,) to become 
organist of the church at Westport, in the 
county Mayo. Here his professional en- 
gagements frequently interfering with his 
duty as organist, he determined to try if 
it were not possible to teach his daughter, 
a child of seven years old, sufficiently to 
undertake that duty in his absence. In 
this, however, he found a great obstacle 
from her intractability of hand, which 
seemed to bid defiance to all his exertions; 
and being unavoidably so frequently from 
home, he saw no probability of succeed- 
ing in his object, unless some means 
could be adopted which would compel 
her, during his absence, to retain a pro- 
per position. Execution on the piano- 
forte being purely mechanical, he con- 
sidered that mechanical assistance might 
be afforded to facilitate or remove those 
difficulties which naturally present them- 
selves to every beginner on that instru- 
ment, and this led him to the invention of 
the chiroplast. He now succeeded rapidly 
in his object, and in six months his daugh- 
ter was enabled to perform the duty of 
organist, and, in a year afterwards, she 
played a sonata in public, on which occa- 
sion T. Cooke (of Drury-lane theatre) 
accompanied her on the violin. 

Having now resolved to settle in Dub- 
lin, and being considered one of the best 
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teachers of military bands, many were 
sent to him from various parts of the 
country by their colonels to be instructed. 
This employment was so much more pro- 
fitable than the tuition of private pupils 
on the piano-forte that he totally gave up 
the latter. Soon after his arrival in Dub- 
lin, he was employed by the corporation 
of the city to compose an ode in comme- 
moration of the entrance of King George 
the Third into the fiftieth year of his 
reign, which was performed before the 
Lord Lieutenant, the corporation, and 
upwards of a thousand persons. The 
same year he was engaged by H. John- 
stone, as composer and director of music 
for his theatre in Peter-street, where he 
remained until its dissolution. 

Logier now determined no longer to 
postpone the plan he had formed of in- 
troducing his system of musical education 
to the public; but, being deeply engaged 
in mercantile affairs, which would not 
allow him to dedicate that attention to it 
which such an undertaking required, he 
proposed to several professors then in 
Dublin, that if they would teach on his 
plan he would communicate it to them 
without any remuneration. This was de- 
clined, and believing that he had nothing 
to hope from the professors in the pro- 
mulgation of his system, he set seriously 
about introducing it himself. Everything 
had already been prepared for this event. 
A patent for the chiroplast had been ob- 
tained, and having given the year before 
(1814) two courses of lectures on harmony, 
a certain degree of public attention was 
excited towards his object. He took a 
few young children, who had never learned 
before, and three months afterwards held 
a public examination of them; the result 
of which was, that several of the pro- 
fessors in Dublin immediately adopted the 
system, and their academies being soon 
filled with pupils, others followed their 
example. In the following year the Lo- 
gierian system made its way into England 
and Scotland. Professors from various parts 
came to Dublin to be initiated ; and acade- 
mies were soon established in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Chester, Glasgow, Preston, 
&c., &c. In July 1816, Samuel Webbe, of 
London, paid Logier a visit, in order to 
form his own judgment of the merits of 
his plan, which he immediately adopted, 
and introduced into the metropolis of 
England. Soon after, a pamphlet deny- 
ing its value appeared anonymously in 
Edinburgh, and was so industriously cir- 
culated in England, that Mr. Logier con- 
sidered it advisable to repair to London, 
and in person counteract its effects. His 
first measure was to invite the Philhar- 
monic Society to an examination of the 


pupils taught by Webbe, as also of three 
others from Dublin, that they might form 
an impartial judgment of the nature of his 
plan. This examination took place on 
the 17th of Nov. 1816, when he experi- 
enced very warm opposition. Notwith- 
standing this, his system continued its 
successful career. His academy was re- 
sorted to by the first nobility, and it was 
adopted by upwards of eighty professors 
in different parts of the United Kingdom. 
Among these was Kalkbrenner, at that 
time member and director of the Philhar- 
monic Society. This gentleman and 
Webbe united with Logier in conducting 
his extensive academy, and the increase of 
pupils soon obliged them to open a second, 
and many others rapidly followed. 

In 1821 the Prussian government sent 
a gentleman from Berlin to London, to 
ascertain the merits of the system, and with 
a view to its introduction into the Prussian 
states. The result was, that in the same 
year Logier received an invitation from 
that government, through his excellency 
Baron Altenstein, minister for public edu- 
cation, to reside some time in Berlin, and 
undertake in personits promulgation. He 
was too happy in such an opportunity of 
disseminating his system in a country so 
justly celebrated for musical knowledge to 
hesitate, though the acceptance of the 
proposal was attended with considerable 
difficulty. On the 16th Aug. 1822, he 
arrived in Berlin, and in the same month 
commenced an academy. Five months 
after, at the desire of the government, he 
held an examination of the pupils, to 
which were officially invited several of the 
best musicians in Berlin, in order to in- 
vestigate the plan. The result was that 
Logier received a proposal from the mi- 
nister, by order of the king, to instruct 
twenty professors, through whom the 
system was to be disseminated through 
the Prussian dominions. This was ac- 
companied by a pecuniary offer, and also 
of a handsome house and academy. Lo- 
gier accepted the invitation to remain 
three years, being allowed three months 
in each year to devote to his affairs in 
Lendon. In the Biographical Dictionary 
of Musicians, published in 1824, (from 
which we have derived the preceding par- 
ticulars,) will be found a list of Logier’s 
professional publications; and it is there 
stated, on the authority of Mr. Green of 
Soho-square, who had become the sole 
proprietor of the chiroplast, that up to 
that period nearly sixteen hundred of that 
instrument had been sold, and more than 
fifty thousand of the elementary works, 
(besides translations in German, French, 
and Spanish,) whilst about one hundred 
professors had paid Logier one hundred 
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guineas each to be initiated in his method. 

We append the following remarks from 
a recent number of the Atheneum :— 

The recent death of M. Logier recalls 
to us a time of musical “ agitation,”’ which, 
with its results, we will venture to assert, 
has already almost passed out of memory. 
Thirty years hence, an editorial note will 
be required in Lady Morgan’s “ Florence 
Macarthy,” to explain what manner of 
thing was the Chiroplast, for which the 
two Miss Crawleys cried when at Castle 
Dunore. Asasystem, M. Logier’s always 
seemed to us to contain a good idea or 
two—wrested out of shape, and rendered 
fruitless, by the broad and open quackery 
with which they were administered. To 
keep time has always been eminently diffi- 
cult to the English; and the Logierian 
system provided for this. But nothing 
could be more inefficient than its much 
vaunted theoretical instruction ; and this 
is shown in the fact, that, whereas every 
scholar who learned it was warranted per- 
fect in thorough-bass, the amateurs, 
taught thirty years ago, make up, so far 
as it is possible to judge, a poorer and less 
scientifically accomplished body than 
either their parents or their successors. 
And the great truth seems to have been 
strangely overlooked, that, inasmuch as 
the pianoforte is not calculated to be used 
in masses, or played unisonally,—to teach 
it in masses, except in so far as the com- 
monest rudiments of music are concerned, 
must be a mistake, as precluding the pos- 
sibility of cultivating style, taste, or ex- 
pression. In its day, however—from the 
year 1817 to the year 1827—the Logierian 
system flourished ; and, among other ad- 
herents, it found one no less distinguished 
than Kalkbrenner, who, with Mr. Webbe, 
joined the inventor in his London academy. 
Since then, as we have said, it has been 
rapidly sliding out of notice ; and would 
now be hardly mentioned in the world 
of Art, save for some event like that 
which has made us now rub up our re- 
collections of the overture to Tancredi, 
‘* performed on sixteen pianos.”’ 





Tue Rev. H. A. SrivvincrLrer. 

Sept. 11. At How Caple Parsonage, 
near Ross, Herefordshire, in the 76th year 
of his age, and 51st of his incumbency of 
the consolidated parishes of How Caple 
and Solershope, the Rev. Henry Anthony 
Stillingfleet, M.A. 

He was the eldest son of the Rev. James 
Stillingfleet, prebendary of Worcester, 
by Katharine, his first wife, (who was 
daughter of Sir Herbert Mackworth, Bart. 
of Gnoll Castle, Glamorganshire), and 
great-great-grandson of the learned Dr. 
Edward Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester. 
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Mr. Stillingfleet was educated at Rugby 
when Dr, James presided over that school, 
and at Christ Church, Oxford, when Dr. 
Cyril Jackson was Dean. But, though 
he was three ‘times appointed by his ec- 
clesiastical superiors to occupy the visita- 
tion pulpit, we are not aware of his having 
engaged in any publication beyond that of 
a sermon preached at the Worcester Mu- 
sical Festival in 1803, and a short memoir 
prefixed to a posthumous volume of his 
father’s sermons preached in the cathedral 
church of Worcester. 

It was as the amiable family man, the 
humble-minded Christian, the well-in- 
structed divine, the consistent church- 
man, the pains-taking devoted parish 
priest, that the deceased was known and 
respected in a select circle of friends ; and 
by them his memory will be cherished 
with lasting esteem. Endeavouring prac- 
tically to remember his advice to his 
clerical brethren in a visitation sermon, 
he held the mystery of the faith in a pure 
conscience, and fed the flock committed 
to his care with the undiluted word of 
divine truth. 

Mr. Stillingfleet is supposed to have 
been the senior incumbent in the diocese 
of Hereford, and one of the oldest members 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. He married in 1813, Lydia, 
the second daughter of John Venner, esq. 
Barrister, of the Inner Temple, who 
survives him, and by whom he has left 
four daughters and one son. 
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June 3. At Nisik, in the East Indies, 
aged 26, the Rev. Alfred Dredge. 

July 5. Aged 57, the Rev. Isaac 
Bridgman, M.A. Minister of St. John’s 
Chapel, West Street, Walworth. 

July 11. At the parsonage, Hepton- 
stall, Yorkshire, aged 41, the Rev. John 
Charnock, M.A. of Lincoln college, Ox- 
ford, and Incumbent of Aldfield-cum- 
Stanley, near Ripon. He was son of the 
Rev. Jos. Charnock, Perpetual Curate of 
Heptonstall; and was presented to Ald- 
field by the late Mrs. Laurence. 

Aged 83, the Rev. David Evans, Rec- 
tor of Llanddanwg- with - Llanbedi, co. 
Merioneth, to which he was collated, in 
1822, by Dr. Majendie, then Bishop of 
Bangor. 

The Rev. John Tardiffe, Curate of 
Hampnett-with-Stowell, Gloucestershire, 
and Chaplain of Northleach House of 
Correction. 

July 14. At Acton, near Nantwich, 
Cheshire, aged 55, the Rev. Robert Mayor, 
Vicar of that parish, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1838 by Adm, Tollemache ; 




















having been previously Rector of Coppen- 
hall in the same county, to which he was 
presented by the Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry (Dr. Ryder) in 1833. 

July 16. At Stone, Gloucestershire, 
aged 74, the Rev. George Charles Jenner. 
He was the fourth son of the Rev. Henry 
Jenner, M.A. Rector of Rockhampton, by 
Anne, daughter of William Hazleland, esq. 
and one of the nephews of Dr. Edward 
Jenner, F.R.S. 

July 17- At Lianthetty rectory, co. 
Brecon, the Rev. John Harries, many 
years Rector of that parish, and formerly 
Curate of Llangattock, near Crickhowell. 
He was presented to Llanthetty in 1819 
by P. G. Holford, esq. 

July 18. Aged 47, the Rev. Thomas 
Quarles, M.A. Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Morton. 

Aged 68, the Rev. John Hepworth, for 
thirty-eight years Incumbent of Wood- 
kirk, Yorkshire, in the patronage of the 
Earl of Cardigan. 

Aged 62, the Rev. David Ruell, M.A. 
Minister of St. James’s Chapel, Penton- 
ville. 

July 19. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, the 
Rev. William Edward Fitzthomas. He 
was of Emanuel college, Cambridge, LL.B. 
1818. 

At Southampton, the Rev. John Lewis 
Gooch, Rector of Benegar, Somersetshire. 
He was brother to the Rev. F. Gooch, 
Rector of Baginton, Warwickshire. 

At Wilton, the Rev. Robert Michael 
Phelps, Curate of St. Philip and St. Jacob, 
Bristol. 

July 21. At Newbury, Berks, aged 
42, the Rev. William May Ellis, Rector 
of Ickford, Bucks. 

July 25. At Welton, near Hull, the 
Rev. Miles Popple, M.A. for fifty-six 
years Vicar of Brading, Isle of Wight, 
and for forty-eight Curate of Welton. He 
was formerly Fellow of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1778, as first Senior Optime, M.A, 1781 ; 
and he was presented to Brading by that 
society in 1790. 

July 26. At Burton Overy, Leicester- 
shire, aged 59, the Rev. Thomas Thorp, 
M.A. Rector of that parish. He was of 
Emmanuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 1808, 
M.A. 1811; and was instituted to Burton 
Overy, on his own petition, in the latter 

ear. 

July 27. The Rev. John Donne, Vicar 
of Houghton Regis, Bedfordshire, to which 
he was presented in 1819 by the Duke of 
Bedford. 

July 28. At Louth, Lincolnshire, aged 
75, the Rev. Robert Uvedale, Vicar of 
Fotherby and Hogsthorpe in that county. 
He was the elder son of the Rev. Robert 
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Uvedale, D.D. Rector of Langton, and 
Vicar of Swineshead, in the same county, 
by Diana, second daughter of Bennet 
Langton, of Langton, esq. ; he was grand- 
son of the Rev. Robert Uvedale, D.D. 
Vicar of Enfield; and great-grandson of 
Robert Uvedale, LL.D. master of Enfield 
grammar-school, a distinguished naturalist, 
who planted the celebrated cedar there, 
in the reign of Charles II. (Of these 
parties see Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
vol. ix. pp. 485, 755.) Mr. Uvedale was 
a member of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1795, M.A. 1798. 
He was presented to the vicarage of Foth- 
erby in 1808, by Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
and collated to that of Hogsthorpein 1823, 
by Bishop Pelham. He was the author of 
a Thanksgiving Sermon on his Majesty’s 
Escape from Assassination, printedin 1800, 
8vo. and of ‘‘ An Examination of Bishop 
Lowth’s Objections to the account given 
by Leland of the patronage and education 
of William of Wykeham, 1801.’’ 8vo. 
For a period of more than fifty years he 
was an occasional correspondent of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, (a list of his earlier 
communications, chiefly of an antiquarian 
and historical kind, is given in Hutchins’s 
History of Dorsetshire, second edit. ii. 
504*) and he also made some communica- 
tions to the Memoirs of the Manchester 
Literary Society, of which he was elected a 
member in 1795. He wasa good Hebrew 
scholar, and some of his early writings 
relate to that language. 

Aug. 4. Aged 54, the Rev. John 
Wareyn Darby, Rector of Shottisham, 
Suffolk, and a magistrate for that county. 
He was of Gonville and Caius college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1814, M.A. 1817, and 
was instituted to his living, which was in 
the patronage of his family, in 1832. Mr. 
Darby had paid considerable attention to 
the ecclesiastical and other antiquities of 
Suffolk ; he had made rubbings of almost 
all the brasses in the county, and had 
visited every church, and taken notes 
therein, with copies of the monumental in- 
scriptions. In addition to his preferment 
of Shottisham, he was Sir Robert Hitch- 
am’s Reader to the almsmen and alms- 
women of his foundation in Framlingham, 
to which he was appointed in 1831, and in 
the house belonging to which office he re- 
sided untilhis death. (See Green’s Fram- 
lingham, p. 183.) Mr. Darby died un- 
married. His amiable disposition, and his 
kindness of heart, added to the extent of 
his knowledge and information, rendered 
him a very agreeable companion, and his 
loss is much regretted by his friends. His 
collections will probably be preserved by 
his brother, the Rev. William Darby, Rec- 
tor of Riddlesworth, Norfolk. 
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At Totteridge, Herts, aged 76, the 
Rev. Abel Lendon, Rector of Friern 
Barnet. He was a younger brother of 
the late Rev. Richard Lendon, Rector of 
St. John’s, Clerkenwell. He was ad- 
mitted a scholar of St. Peter’s college, 
Westminster, in 1787, thence elected to 
Christchurch, Oxford, in 1791, and at- 
tained the degree of M.A. in 1798. He 
was presented to the rectory of Friern 
Barnet in 1815 by the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s. 

Aug.8. At Hesse Homburg, the Rev. 
John Robert Hamilton, M.A. only son of 
the late John Hamilton, esq. He was for 
seven years Curate of Chaddesden and 
Stanley, Derbyshire. 

Aged 50, the Rev. Charles Kaye, for 
some years assistant curate at St. Pancras 
old church, Middlesex. 

At Shabbington, Bucks, in his 75th 
year, the Rev. Phipps Long, Vicar of 
that parish. He was of all Souls’ college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1797; and was presented 
to his living in the same year. 

Aug. 13. At Cheltenham, aged 78, 
the Rev. John Whalley Master, B.D. 
Rector of Chorley, Lancashire. He was 
the third son of the Rev. Robert Master, 
D.D. Rector of Croston ; his elder brother, 
the Rev. Streynsham Master, M.A. was 
Rector of the same place, and his younger 
brother, the Rev. Edward Master, M.A. 
was Rector of Rufford, all co. Lancaster. 
He was of Brasenose college, Oxford, M.A. 
1794, B.D. 1803 ; and was instituted to 
the rectory of Chorley, which was in his 
own patronage, in 1798. 

4Aug.14. At Aspal-hall, Suffolk, aged 
72, the Rev. John Chevallier, M.D. Per- 
petual Curate of that parish, and for many 
years an active magistrate for the county. 
Dr. Chevallier was descended from a Jer- 
sey family, one of whom purchased, in 
1720, the manor of Aspal in Suffolk, and 
his descendants have since made the Hall 
their residence. He was the youngest son 
of the Rev. Temple Chevallier, Perpetual 
Curate of Aspal, who died in 1804. His 
original profession was medical, but he 
afterwards entered into holy orders, and 
was instituted to the perpetual curacy of 
Aspal, which was in his own gift, in 1817. 
In 1831, on the death of his brother Cle- 
ment, who was Rector of Baddingham, 
and Vicar of Cransford, in Suffolk, he was 
instituted to the latter living. He had, 
for many years, received into his house a 
certain number of persons afflicted with 
mental derangement, and the kindness and 
attention which he paid to the patients 
entrusted to his care, were to their friends 
highly satisfactory. Dr. Chevallier was 
three times married: 1. To Caroline, 
daughter of — Hepburn, Esq. of Wisbech, 
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who died in 1815; 2. To Emily, 3rd 
daughter of the Rev. Barrington Blomfield 
Syer, Rector of Kedington, Suffolk, who 
died in 1819; and3. Toa daughter of Mr. 
Cole of Bury. He has left issue by each 
ofthem. Dr. Chevallier will be gratefully 
remembered in the neighbourhood where 
he resided for his exertions in promoting 
local improvements and charities; and 
his name will, probably, reach posterity 
associated with the ‘¢ Chevallier” barley, 
which he was the first to cultivate, and 
introduce to the agricultural world. 

At Brecon, aged 31, the Rev. John 
Morris, B.A. Curate of St. David’s. 

Aug. 15. At Woodbury, Devonshire, 
aged 64, the Rev. John Edsall, Perpetual 
Curate of that parish, to which he was 
presented in 1807 by the Vicars Choral 
of Exeter. 

At Goldhanger, Essex, aged 36, the 
Rev. Edward Morris Leigh, Rector of 
Goldhanger with Little Totham. He was 
the eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Leigh, 
Rector of St. Magnus, London Bridge, 
and of Wickham, Essex, by Emma, daugh- 
ter of William Morris, esq. of Havering 
atte Bower. He was of Corpus Christi 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1832, and was 
presented to his united livings by his 
father, in 1835. 

dug. 18. At Cambridge, aged 29, the 
Rev. Thomas Chubb Howes, M.A. Curate 
of Bolton Percy, Yorkshire, eldest son of 
the Rev. Thomas Howes, M.A. Rector 
of Thorndon, Suffolk. 

Aug. 19. At Sutterton, Lincolnshire, 
aged 60, the Rev. Charles Boothby, a 
Prebendary of Southwell, Vicar of Sutter- 
ton, and Rector of Barnoldby le Beck. 
He was of St. Mary hall, Oxford. He 
was collated by the Archbishop of York 
to the prebend of North Muskham 
in the collegiate church of Southwell, in 
1818; presented to the vicarage of Sutter- 
ton in 1819 by the King, and to the rec- 
tory of Barnoldby le Beck in 1838 by the 
chapter of Southwell. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Feb. 1. Aged 40, William Fitzmaurice 
Pierse, esq. of Prince’s-street. He was a 
native of the co. Kerry, and was nephew 
to General Maurice De Lacy, of Grodno in 
Russia, (the last male representative of the 
Temple Eglentune De Lacys,) by his mo- 
ther Johanna O’Brien of Newcastle in 
Limerick, who married John Fitzmaurice 
Pierse of the House of Lixnaw. In the 
United Service Magazine for November 
1844, are some Letters on the Russian 
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War in Turkey, from ‘his brother Cornet 
De Lacy Pierse of the Russian service, to 
his sister Mrs. De Lacy Nash of London. 

Aug. 7. In Euston-place; in his 75th 
year, Major-Gen. Edward Boardman, of 
the East India Company’s Madras service; 
which he entered as a cadet in 1790 ; was 
appointed Colonel of the 45th Nat. In- 
fantry May 1, 1824, and a Major-General 
Jan. 10, 1837. 

Aged 90, William Kirkby, esq. of 
Guildford-street, Russell-square, a gentle- 
man of considerable attainments, and 
during upwards of seventy years a sub- 
scriber to this Magazine. He was the 
son of William Comber Kirkby, esq. and 
grandson of William Kirkby, esq. of 
Kirkby, near Aslack, Lancashire, by Alice, 
eldest daughter of the learned Dr. Comber, 
Dean of Durham. He was also nephew 
of the late Mrs. Gough, of Enfield, widow 
of the celebrated antiquary Richard Gough, 
esq. Director S.A., who left him a legacy 
of 5007. Mr. Kirkby lived as he died in 
the esteem of all his friends, and has left 
an affectionate sister of almost equal age 
to regret his loss. 

Aug. 8. At Pentonville, aged 77, Sarah, 
relict of William Walker, esq. of Bruns- 
wick-square and King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple. 

Aug. 10. Aged 18, Reginald Black- 
wood Grant, second son of Dr, Nathaniel 
Grant, Thayer-st. 

Aug. 11. At Camberwell, Elizabeth, 
wife of Edward Pilgrim, esq. 

In Cambridge-st. Janet, youngest dau- 
of the late William Crawford, esq. of 
Lakelands, Cork. 

Aug. 12. In Montagu-sq. aged 72, 
Charles Dalston Nevinson, M.D. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians. He gra- 
duated at Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
M.B. 1799, M.D. 1804. 

In Lodge-pl., St. John’s Wood, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Stanley Fletcher Heys, 
esq. and eldest dau. of the late Holland 
Watson, esq. of Cheshire. 

At Brompton, Benjamin Burchell, esq. 
He was born Aug. 15, 1753. 

In New Basinghall-st. George Lang- 
staff, esq. 

In Eccleston-street South, Chester-sq. 
aged 63, Samuel Webb, esq. of the Board 
of Trade. 

At Greenwich, aged 28, Mr. Lewis Se- 
ton Teulon, late of Cloudesley-sq. Is- 
lington. 

In Woburn-place, Russell-sq. aged 62, 
John Finch, esq. 

Aug. 15. In Montagu-sq. aged 75, 
Mrs. Uriana Margaretta Fellowes, last 
surviving sister of the late Wm. Henry 
Fellowes, esq. of Ramsey Abbey, Hunts, 
and of — Hall, Norfolk, 


At Brompton, Mary, second dau. of 
the late Joseph Hills, esq. of Maidstone. 

Susanna, relict of Hieronimus Bur- 
mester, esq. 

Aug. 16. At Upper Clapton, aged 14, 
Janet-Albinia, second daughter of Offley 
Shore, esq. 

In Eaton-pl. Frances-Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late John Lateward, esq. of 
Perivale, Middlesex ; and sister of the 
Rev. J. F. Lateward, the present Rector 
of Perivale. 

4ug. 17. Aged 80, at Camberwell, 
Mary, relict of John Onion, esq. of the 
Mall, Chiswick. 

dug. 18. Richard Williams, esq. of 
Dulwich, and of Duke-st. Adelphi. 

Aug. 19. At Upper Holloway, aged 
26, Edmund Read, esq. 

Aug. 20. In London, Sarah-Catha- 
rine, wife of the Rev. George Pinnock, 
late curate of Rye. 

In Portland-pl. aged 2, Emma-Violet, 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. E. B. Wil- 
braham. 

dug. 21. Mrs. Nesbitt, of Devonshire- 
st. Portland-pl. relict of William Andrew 
Nesbitt, esq. 

In Connaught-terr. Hyde Park, Cecilia- 
Louisa, wife of Christopher Musgrave, 
esq. and youngest dau. of John Vernon, 
esq. of Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

In Mecklenburgh-sq. aged 73, Henry 
Sandford, esq. 

Aug. 22, Colonel Charles Walter 
Thornton. He strangled himself ina cell 
at the Marylebone police station, where 
he had been locked up on a charge of 
forgery. He was said to be a Colonel in 
the East India Company’s service, but 
had only recently returned from Egypt. 

In London, John Burton Phillipson, 
esq. formerly of the 7th Dragoon 
Guards. 

In Alfred-pl. Brompton, aged 42, Louisa, 
wife of George Suttell Wilson, esq. of the 
Inner Temple. 

Aug. 23. Mary, wife of Thomas H. 
Sewell, esq. of Bedford-pl. Hampstead- 
road, and only dau. of the late James Fry, 
esq. Senior Registrar of the Court of 
Chancery. 

Aug. 24. At Muswell Hill, aged 80, 
Thomas Price, esq. 

Aug. 27. In Baker-st. Portman-sq. 
aged 80, Thomas Jackson, esq. late Sur- 
geon of the 14th Regt. 

In Waterloo-pl. Pall Mall, aged 76, 
Edward Boyd, esq. of Merton Hall, co. 
Wigton, N.B. a Deputy Lieut. of that 
shire and Kirkcudbright. He was the 
representative of William Boyd, abbat of 
Kelwinning, younger brother of Sir Tho- 
mas Boyd of Kilmarnock, ancestor of the 
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Aug. 28. At Melbourne-terr. Hyde 
Park, Francis-Augustus-Peter, only child 
of Charles Mare, esq. 

At Bayswater, Elizabeth, relict of John 
Montagu Poore, esq. of Wedhampton and 
Coombe, Wilts, and Bradenham, Norfolk. 

Aug. 29. In London, aged 51, Caro- 
line-Elizabeth, wife of John Longe, esq. 
of Spixworth Park, Norfolk, and eldest 
dau. of the late Francis Warneford, esq. 
of Warneford-pl. Wilts. 

In Baker-st. Portman-sq. aged 49, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of John St. Leger, esq. and 
dau. of Sir John Dashwood King, Bart. 

Aged 39, Edward, only son of the late 
Mr. Woodfall, of the War Office. 

Aged 84, William Lampert, esq. of 
Apollo-buildings, Walworth, and chief 
— of the Report Office, Chancery- 

ane. 

Aug. 31. William Taylor, esq. solici- 
tor, late of Great Queen-st. Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. 

In Chesham-pl. Sarah, widow of Wil- 
liam Randall, esq. of Battersea, 

At Park-st. Islington, aged 42, Eliza- 
beth-Maclean, wife of Henry Prater, esq. 
and eldest dau. of the late Charles Kyd 
Bishop, esq. of Barbados. 

Aged 59, Alison, relict of Matthew 
Squire, esq. of Norwich. 

At Brixton-hill, aged 15, Alexander 
Hugh Macsween, son of Charles Mac- 
sween, esq. of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Civil Service. 

Sept. 1. In Lisson Grove North, aged 
86, Mrs. Rhoda Dietrich. 

In Great Marlborough-st. aged 63, 
John Freer Proud, esq. surgeon, of Wol- 
verhampton. 

In Tonbridge-pl. aged 86, James Har- 
wood, esq. 

Sept. 3. In Wilton-cresc. aged 27, 
the Hon. John Kennedy, grandson of the 
Marquess of Ailsa, late Lieut. 43d foot. 

Aged 43, Christopher Willis, esq. of 
Hackney. 

Sept. 4. At Clapham, aged 31, Wil- 
liam Henry Lawrence, esq. 

Aged 85, Sarah, relict of James Shuter, 
esq. of Upper Eaton-st. Pimlico. 

At Grove House, South Hackney, aged 
36, Mr. George Moorsom Byron, second 
son of the late Mr. John Byron. 


Aged 24, John Willis, B.A. of the Lon-' 


don University, youngest son of Mr. 
Joseph Willis, of Stradis Hall, Suffolk. 

Aged 71, Edward Coats, esq. of Ber- 
nard-st. Russell -sq. 

Sept. 5. In Beaumont-sq. Mile End, 
aged 69, Frances, relict of Charles Pren- 
tice, esq. 

Aged 30, Ralph, second son of the Rev. 
J - H. Mapleton, Rector of Christchurch, 
Surrey. 
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Sept. 6. At Islington, aged 69, Mr. 
William Barber, late of St Thomas's, 
Southwark. 

Aged 20, Mary, dau. of Francis Whi- 
ting, esq. of Mecklenburgh-sq. 

Sept. 7. Aged37, Capt. George Doug- 
las Bowyer, half-pay 90th Light Inf. 

In Gloucester-road, Hyde Park-gar- 
dens, aged 84, Mrs. Mary Pollock. 

In Park-road, Regent’s Park, aged 78, 
Mary, relict of William King, esq. of 
Upper Baker-st. 

In Upper Seymour-street West, Con- 
naught-sq.aged 68, Sarah widow of Captain 
Corry, and sister of Major-Gen. Darley. 

William Day, esq. late of Gracechurch- 
street. 

Sept. 8. Elizabeth, wife of J. J. Fur- 
nivall, esq. M.D. 

In Bernard-st. Russell-sq. Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late John Oliver Jones, 


esq. 

Sept. 9. John Tebbutt, esq. of Austin- 
friars. 

Sept. 10. In the Strand, aged 79, 
Mrs. Sarah Mawe. 

Aged 77, Mrs. Nancy Thynne, of the 
Wandsworth-road, widow of George Fre- 
derick Thynne, esq. 

Sept.19. At Old Stratford, aged 88, 
Mary, wife of Arthur Capes, esq. late 
deputy surveyor of the Woods and Forests 
for Whittlewood by Salcey, Northampton- 
shire. 





Beps.—Aug. 12. Aged 75, Elizabeth, 
wife of Samuel Sutton, esq. of Mugger- 
hanger. 

Aug. 16. At Shelton rectory, aged 
53, Mary, wife of the Rev. Daniel Crofts. 

Aug. 18. At Southhill, the infant dau. 
of Commander Charles C. Grey, R.N. 

Aug. 26. At Old Warden, aged 36, 
the Hon. Frederick Henley Ongley, fourth 
surviving son of the late, and brother of 
the present Lord Ongley. 

Berks.—Aug. 14. At Datchet, near 
Windsor, aged 75, Helen, wife of John 
Fowler, esq. 

Aug. 20. At Warfield Cottage, Edward 
Coxwell, esq. late Capt. in the Royal Art. 
He attained the rank of Captain in 1822, 
and was placed on half pay in 1834. 

Auy. 21. At Elcott House, aged 83, 
Lady Elizabeth Shelley, relict of Sir 
Timothy Shelley, Bart. of Field-place, 
Sussex, mother of the late Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, the poet, and sister to Mr. James 
Pilford, of Wotton, near Gloucester. 

Aug. 23. At Hungerford, aged 71, 
Capt. John Lidderdale, formerly of the 
15th Hussars. He attained the rank of 
Captain in 1799, and was placed on half 
pay of the 9th Foot 3 1803, 

3 
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Bucxs.—Aug. 24. At Slough, aged 
70, Mrs. Henry, relict of Peter Henry, 
esq. of Conduit-st. Hanover-sq. 

CamsBripGe.—Sept. 6. At Cambridge, 
Jane-Catherine, youngest dau. of the late 
William Cary, esq. Bevere, near Worces- 
ter, and wife of W. T. Webster, esq. 
Staff Officer of Pensioners. 

Cuesuire.—Avg. 13. At Trafford 
Hall, near Chester, aged 21, Mary-Doro- 
thea, eldest dau. of R. G. Perryn, esq. 

Lately. At Broomlands Hall, his horse 
having fallen upon him, aged 48, Henry 
Barber, esq. late of the Royal South 
Gloucester Militia. 

CornwaLi.—Auy. 13. At Newport 
by Launceston, aged 51, Lieut. John 
Cooke, R.N. (1824). 

Aug. 18. At Nenandarva, in the parish 
of Camborne, aged 102, Miss Elizabeth 
Jeffree. Her hearing was good, and she 
could see to thread the finest needle. 

Lately. At Fowey, I. D. Thornley, esq. 
Collector of H.M. Customs at that 
port. 

Sept. 1. At Skisdon Lodge, at a 
very advanced age, Sarah, relict of Henry 
Braddon, esq. 

Dersy.—4ug. 3. At Tapton House, 
aged 67, Elizabeth, wife of George Ste- 
phenson, esq. Civil Engineer. 

Drvon.—Aug. 8. At Bradford par- 
sonage, aged 36, Lieut. G. W. R. Yule, 
R.N., K.S.F., fifth son of the late Com- 
mander John Yule, R.N. 

Aug. 9. At Exeter, aged 66, Adam 
Thomson, esq. 

Aug. 15. At Hayne, near Litton, the 
residence of her brother, Isaac Don- 
nithorne Harris, esq. aged 70, Mrs. Love- 
day Donnithorne. 

Aug. 16. In Plymouth, aged 58, George 
Stone Baron, esq. 

At Agaton, St. Budeaux, aged 95, Amy, 
relict of the Rev. Wm. Smith, formerly 
Rector of Meavy. 

At her father’s residence, St. Sidwell’s, 
Exeter, Marion-Bidlake, eldest dau. of 
Joseph Mountford, esq. 

Aug. 21. At Budleigh Salterton, aged 
74, Thomas B. Adams, esq. surgeon. 

At Colyton, Hester, wife of the late 
William Tanner, esq. late of Lockeridge, 
Wilts, and of Swan River, Western Aus- 
tralia. 

Aug. 22, At Devonport, aged 60, 
Henry Maingay, esq. Commander R.N. 
He was made Lieut. 1806. From 1813 
to 1816 he served in the Sylla 20 and 
Eridanus 36; afterwards in the Spencer 
76 at Portsmouth, and in the Royal 
George yacht on George IV.’s visit to 
Ireland. He was made Commander Dec. 
14, 1841. 

Aug. 24, At the Barnstaple Infirmary, 
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James Knox, esq. who for many years 
held the joint offices of secretary and 
house-surgeon to the North Devon In- 
firmary. He committed suicide owing to 
some irregularities in his accounts. 

Aug. 25. At Axminster, Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. Z. J. Edwards, Rector 
of Combe Pyne. 

Aug. 27. At Seaton, aged 87, Mrs. 
Harbin, widow of William Harbin, esq. 
of Newton, near Yeovil. 

Aug. 29. At Kelly, aged 15, Arthur, 
eldest son of Arthur Kelly, esq. His 
death was caused by the sudden explosion 
of a gun whilst shooting. 

Aug. 30. At Sealawn, Dawlish, aged 
68, James Powell, esq. 

At Dartmouth, aged 35, R. Germon 
Wills, esq. R.N. 

Sept. 2. In Southernhay, Exeter, 
aged 78, Eleanor, widow of Matthew 
Cowper, esq. 

Sept. 3. At Topsham, at an advanced 
age, Gilbert Henry Yarde, esq. 

At Honiton, aged 22, Robert-Courte- 
nay, youngest son of the late Lewis Gidley, 
es 


q. 

Sept. 8. At the Vicarage, Sidmouth, 
aged 16, William Banger Jenkins, eldest 
son of the Rev. W. Jenkins. 

Dorset.—Aug. 24. At Weymouth, 
aged 74, Ann, relict of Major Fawconer, 
formerly of the 93d Foot. 

4ug. 30. At Weymouth, Lucy, wife 
of the Rev. R. G. Rogers, of Yarlington 
rectory. 

At Blandford, aged 71, Sarah, widow of 
W. Fincham, esq. of London. 

At Swanwich, Isle of Purbeck, aged 38, 
Mrs. Taylor, wife of J. Taylor, esq. of 
Carshalton Park. 

Sept. 9. Drowned, when fishing, aged 
12, the son of W. P. Featherstone, esq. 
of Rushton-lodge, near Brockampton. 

Durnam.—Aug. 13. At Westoe, aged 
77, Ann, widow of John Oyston, esq. 

Essex.—Aug. 10. Aged 76, John 
Cardinall, esq. of Tendring. 

Aug. 14. Aged 72, John Taylor, esq. 
of Stratford Green. 

Aug. 23. At Haverhill, aged 20, Sophia- 
Hamilton, dau. of the Rev. James Davies. 

Aug. 27. At Great Wakering, Mrs. 
Finlay, of Cambridge-terr. Hyde Park. 

Sept. 4. At the Mount, Chingford, 


aged 40, James de Sausmarez, esq. M.A. 


of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. 
He was called to the bar Nov. 21, 1828, 
practised as a special pleader, and went 
the Home Circuit and Kent Sessions. 

Guiovucester.—Aug. 10. At Tetbury, 
Charlotte, widow of the Rev. John Savage, 
of the same place. 

Aug. 18. At Clifton, aged 81, John 
King, esq. surgeon, a native of Berne, 
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Switzerland, and for nearly 50 years re- 
sident in Clifton. 

Aug. 25. At Cheltenham, in his 30th 
year, Sir Justinian Vere Isham, the 9th 
Bart. of Lamport, co. Northampton 
(1627). He was the elder son of the late 
Sir Justinian Isham, who died on the 26th 
March, 1845, by Mary, daughter of the 
Rev. S. Close, of Elm Park, co. Armagh. 
He was a fine athletic man, but of eccentric 
and melancholy habits, and terminated his 
life with a pistol. He is succeeded by his 
only brother, now Sir Charles Edmund 
Isham, born in 1819. 

Aug. 30. At Amesfield, Arthur, infant 
son of Mr, and Lady Anne Charteris. 

Lately. At Coombe House, Wotton- 
under-Edge, Eliza Maria, wife of F. W. 
Cump, esq. late of Cheltenham. 

Aged 42, William Barnard, esq. of 
Whitefield House, near Tewkesbury. 

Sept. 11. Aged 78, Mr. Samuel 
Dowdeswell, of Haresfield. 

Sept. 12. At Minchinhampton, Char- 
lotte, wife of the Rev. Charles Whately, 
Rector of that parish. 

Hants.—Aug. 11. At Nea House, 
aged 17, Charlotte-Maria, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Gordon Cameron, late Gre- 
nadier Guards. 

Aug. 12. At Ryde, I. W. aged 68, John 
Anthony Rucker, esq. of Hunter-st. Bruns- 
wick-sq. 

4ug. 17. At Millbrook, near South- 
ampton, Miss Sarah Bartley, eldest dau. 
of the late Nehemiah Bartley, esq. of 
Bristol. 

At Wainfords, near Lymington, aged 
75, Louisa, relict of Richard Adams, esq. 

Aug. 18. At Southsea, near Ports- 
mouth, aged 59, Eliza, wife of Col. Ed- 
ward Parkinson, formerly of the 33d regt. 

Aug. 23. At Southampton, aged 80, 
Etheldred, relict of Charles W. Michel, 
esq. of Northerwood. 

Aug. 28. At Freshwater, I.W. being 
killed by a fall from the cliff, aged 15, 
Edward Lewis, only child of Giles Miller, 
esq. Goudhurst, Kent. 

Aug. 29. At Lymington, aged 80, Jane, 
widow of James Brown, esq. 

Lately. At Portsea, aged 59, Amelia, 
relict of the Hon. Capt. Wm. Waldegrave, 
R.N. She was the daughter of Humphrey 
Allport, esq. was married in 1820, and left 
a widow in 1838. 

At Shirley, Harriet, widow of J. Taylor, 
esq. R.N. 

Sept. 1. At Newport, I. W. aged 69, 
Charles Cornwall Seymour Worsley, esq. 

Sept. 2. At Freshwater, I. W. Edward 
Bridger, esq. of Finsbury-circus. 

Sept. 5. At Bournemouth, aged 13, 
Charles, only son of Charles Beaufoy, 
esq. of Upton Gray, Odiham, 
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Sept. 6. At Binstead, I. W. Sarah, re- 
lict of Major-Gen. Mann, R.E. and eldest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Fyers. 

Sept. 9. At Highwood Lodge, near 
Romsey, Elizabeth, wife of Capt. William 
Benjamin Suckling, R.N. 

Hererorp.—Sept. 3. At Hereford, 
aged 73, Thomas Godsell, esq. 

Herts.—Aug. 12. At Barham Wood, 
Margaret, dau. of the late Sir John Hal- 
kett, Bart. of Pitfirrane, Fifeshire. 

Aug. 13. At Cheshunt, Rebecca, wife 
of Mr. Richard Baynes, of Paternoster- 
row. 

Sept. 7. At Barham House, Elstree, 
aged 48, John Woollright, esq. second son 
of the late Thomas Woollright, esq. of 
Berkeley, co. Glouc. 

At Hitchin, Charlotte, third dau. of the 
late Robert Hinde, esq. of Preston Castle, 
near Hitchin. 

Kent.—Aug. 2. At Bromley, Mary- 
Ann, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Peter 
Collett, Rector of Denton, Sussex. 

Aug. 4. Aged 80, John Swinford, esq. 
of Minster Abbey, Isle of Thanet, whose 
death was occasioned by a fall from his 
horse. He is reported to have died pos- 
sessed of a quarter of a million of money, 
which he has bequeathed in fair and just 
proportions to his nephews and nieces, 
Mr. J. Swinford, Mr. H. Swinford, Mr. 
S. Swinford, Mr. S. Collard, Mr. J. S. 
Basset, Mr. H. Horne, Miss Swinford, 
Mrs. Francis, Mrs. F. Fox, Mrs. Cornish, 
and Miss Horne; and to his grand-nephews 
and grand-nieces, Mr. D. Swinford, Mr. 
J. J. Waddington, Mr. H. Waddington, 
Miss Waddington, Miss J. Waddington, 
and Miss F. Wodsworth. To the Mar- 
quess of Conyngham a small parcel of land, 
which it was desirable to add to the Min- 
ster Abbey estate. The testator has left 
to his nephew, Mr. H. Horne, 400/. in 
trust to pay the interest annually, on St. 
Thomas’s day, to certain poor old women 
belonging to Minster. ‘To the Kent and 
Canterbury Hospital, 1007. ; to the Royal 
Sea-Bathing Infirmary, 50/.; to each of 
his servants, 197. 19s. ; to each of his farm 
servants, 5/.; to every poor inhabitant of 
Minster, rated in the last assessment at 
4l. or under, 5/7. Mr. J. Swinford, Mr. 
S. Swinford, and Mr. J. S. Basset, 
nephews of the deceased, are appointed 
joint executors and co-trustees. 

Aug. 7. At Broadford, Horsemonden, 
aged 66, Elizabeth, wife of R. W. Hyde, 
esq. student of Queen’s coll. Camb. She 
was first the wife of Matthew Combecrosse, 
esq.; afterwards of Henry Daw, esq. ; 
then of William East, esq.; and lastly of 
the above R. W. Hyde, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 71, Edmund 
Empy, esq. : 
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Aug. 9. At Canterbury, Sarah, widow 
of Capt. R. Russell, formerly of the 18th 
Hussars, and subsequently Adj. of the 
East Kent Yeomanry Cavalry. 

Aug. 13. At Tonbridge Wells, aged 
79, John William Spicer, esq. formerly a 
Capt. in the 1st Dragoon Guards. 

4ug. 14. At Margate, Harriot, relict 
of A. Lalande, esq. Sloane-street. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 26, Mr. Ro- 
bert Tilley, of the firm of Tilley and Gar- 
rod, Newgate-street. 

Aug. 19. At Bromley, Sarah, relict of 
Robert Gibson, esq. of Calcutta, and late 
of Lee. 

Aug. 23. At Ramsgate, aged 16, Har- 
vey-Merick, eldest son of the late R. 
Maysmore, esq. of Teddington. 

4uy. 28. At East Farleigh, aged 69, 
John Amherst Long, esq. Capt. 52nd 
Light Infantry. 

Lately. Aged 71, E. W. Townly, esq. 
of Mount Pleasant, Bexley Heath. 

Sept. 1. At Margate, Lieutenant John 
Franklyn, R.N. (1815). 

Sept. 2. At Sheerness, aged 30, James 
Potter, esq. M.D. 

Sept. 4. At Littlebourn Court, Rich- 
ard Pembrook, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 37, Stanis- 
laus Dawson Gnorowski, esq, 

At Margate, aged 81, Latham Osborn, 


esq. 

Sept. 5. At Maidstone, aged 78, Ro- 
bert Russell, esq. formerly of Lloyd’s 
Coffee -house. 

Sept. 6. At Woolwich, aged 36, George 
Quarterman, esq. 

Sept. 10. At Gravesend, aged 75, R. 
H. Beaumont, esq. 

Lancaster.—Aug. 13. At Everton, 
near Liverpool, aged 68, Theodosia, widow 
of the Rev. W. Ewbank, M.A., Rector of 
North Witham, Lincolnshire, and sister 
of the late Sir Hutton Cooper, Bart. 
M.P. 

At Ashton Lodge, aged 63, James Ped- 
der, esq. a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. 
of the county. 


Aug. 14. John Pryce, esq. late of Man- 
chester. 
Aug. 18. At Burrow Hall, Kirkby 


Lonsdale, William Rix Beloe, esq. eldest 
son of the late Rev. Wm. Beloe, translator 
of MNerodotus. 

Aug. 24. At Everton, near Liverpool, 
aged 73, Mary, wife of Samuel Staniforth, 
esq. 

Auy. 30. Aged 72, Richard Boulton, 
esq. of Harrock Hall, near Standish. 

Lincoun.—Aug. 24. At Greatford,. 
near Market Deeping, aged 78, Michael 
Hopton Clements, esq. 

Sept. 5. At Grantham, Anne, wife of 
the Rev. J. Barfett, late of Salisbury. 
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MippLesex.—4ug. 6. Charlotte, se- 
cond wife of George William Cooke, esq. 
of Cross Deep Hall, Twickenham. 

Aug. 15. At Isleworth, aged 65, Mar- 
garet-Ann, eldest dau. of the late William 
Farnell, esq. 

Auy. 16. At Fulham, Susanna, widow 
of Alexander Mundell, esq. late of Great 
George-st. Westminster ; and dau. of the 
late Rev. Weldon Champnes, Vicar of St. 
Pancras. 

Avg. 21. At Heston, near Hounslow, 
aged 61, John Bird, esq. late of the War 
Office. 

Aug. 23. At Ickenham, at the house 
of his father-in-law J. H. Gell, esq. 
George Hawkins, esq. of the Albany. 

Aug.29. At Hounslow, aged 15, Char- 
lotte-Louisa, only dau. of Thomas Henry 
Smith, esq. solicitor. 

At Isleworth, aged 58, Maria-Dorothy, 
wife of Henry Cridland. 

Sept. 6. At the house of her father 
Joseph Fletcher, esq. Chiswick, aged 26, 
Mary, wife of Morgan Thomas, esq. 
Deputy-Inspector-Gen. Ordnance Medical 
Department. 

Monmovutu.—dug. 24. At Liantillo 
Crossenny, Frances-Elizabeth, dau. and 
co-heiress of the late Richard Lewis, esq. 
of the same place, and of Llynyfortune, 
co, Carmarthen, and widow of Mr. Ser- 
jeant Taddy, ancient Serjeant and Attor- 
ney-Gen. to the Queen Dowager. 

Aug. 30. Aged 25, Elizabeth-Richards, 
eldest dau. of Mrs. Geeves, Chepstow 
Park. 

Lately. At St. Arvan’s, aged 86, Wil- 
liam Bishop, esq. formerly Comptroller of 
Customs at Chepstow. 

Norrorx.—Aug. 19. At Ormesby, 
near Great Yarmouth, Richard Glasspool, 
esq. late Capt. E.1.C.S., President of the 
Norwich Museum for 1844 and 1845. He 
was a large contributor to its zoological 
department, especially in birds, shells, and 
madrepores. 

Aug. 23. At Barton hall, aged 69, 
Jane, widow of Sir Thomas Preston, Bart. 
of Beeston hall. She was the youngest 
dau. of Thomas Bagge, esq. of King’s 
Lynn ; she became the second wife of Sir 
Thomas Preston in 1799, and was left his 
widow in 1833, having had issue the pre- 
sent Sir Jacob Henry Preston and eleven 
other children. 

Oxrorp.—Aug. 8. 
73, James Swann, esq. 

Sept. 8. At Banbury, after nine hours’ 
severe suffering, from her dress accident- 
ally taking fire, aged 42, Mary-Anne, wife 
of Shearman Chesterman, esq. 

Satop.—Aug.11. At Bishop’s Castle, 


At Ensham, aged 


aged 78, Miss Mary Spencer, eldest dau. 
of the Jate Edward Spencer, esq. surgeon, 
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of Fonthill Gifford, and niece of the late 
Rey. Isaac Frowd. 

Aug. 18. At Newport, aged 47, in 
consequence of a carriage accident, Anne, 
wife of Valentine Vickers, esq. of Ellerton 
Grange. 

Sept. 4. At Shiffnal vicarage, aged 35, 
Georgiana-Frances, wife of the Rev. J. 
Brooke. 

Somerset.—Aug. 6. At Innox Hill 
House, near Frome, Mary-Ann, widow of 
Capt. R. I. L. O'Conner, Royal Navy. 

Aug. 9. At Bath, aged 68, William 
Rizdon Kebby, esq. 35 years surgeon in 
the Ordnance Medical Department. 

Aug. 12. At Wells, Edward Coles, 
esq. of Taunton, Clerk of the Peace and 
Under-Sheriff for the co. of Somerset. 

Aug. 13. At Wells, aged 25, Eleanor- 
Beadon, eldest dau. of the Rev. H. W. 
Barnard. 

Aug. 21. Jane, wife of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Davis, of Cannington, and eldest dau. 
of the late James Weston, esq. of Fen- 
church-st. and Upper Homerton. 

Aug. 22. At Bridgewater, aged 24, Mr. 
John Lomax Blatherwick, son of the late 
Hermann Blatherwick, esq. and grandson 
of Edward Lomax, esq. of Nottingham. 

Lately. At Bath, Lucy, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Henry Poole, of Weymouth. 

At Bath, aged 66, John Turing, esq. 
late of the Madras Civil Service. 

At Bath, aged 59, Robert C. Sconce, 
esq. late of Malta. 

Mrs. Mary Clement, relict of Robert 
Clement, esq. of Grosvenor House, Bath. 

At Bath, aged 27, Peter Barclay, esq. 
formerly of Edinburgh. 

At Bath, aged 84, Mrs. Crafton, widow 
of Robert Crafton, esq. of Dulwich. 

At Bath, aged 69, retired Commander 
John Thicknesse, R.N. (1840). 

Srarrorp.—Lately. At Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, aged 36, Edwin, fourth and 
youngest son of the late John Hyde, esq. 
of Worcester. 

SurroLk.—dAug. 13. At Stowmarket, 
aged 91, Esther, relict of Sam]. Burch, esq. 

Aug. 25. At Stoke Park, aged 67, 
Frances, wife of the Hon. Lindsey Burrell. 
She was the youngest dau. of the late James 
Daniell, esq. was married in 1807, and had 
a numerous family. 

Surrey.—Aug. 6. At Stoke, Guild- 
ford, aged 60, W. Winckworth, esq. 

Aug. 15. At Furze Down, Streatham, 
aged 87, Daniel Haigh, esq. 

Aug. 19. At East Dulwich, aged 75, 
Thomas Storar, esq. 

Aug. 21. At Dorking, aged 57, George 
Smith, esq. late of Cornhill. 

Aug. 22. At Field House, New Cross, 
aged 57, Josias Stansfeld, esq. Justice of 
the Peace for Kent. 
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Aug. 27. At Norwood, aged 46, Lea 
Wilson, esq. eldest son of Stephen Wilson, 
esq. of Streatham. 

Sept. 3. At Effingham vicarage, aged 
18, Frances-Charlotte, wife of the Rev. 
Henry S. Cerjat, Rector of West Horsley, 
and dau. of the Hon. and Rev. A. P. Per- 
ceval. 

- Sept.4. At Norwood, Allen Pering, esq. 

Sept. 5. At Richmond, aged 78, John 
Crispin, esq. late Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Corunna. 

At Pit House, Beddington, aged 85, 
Ann, widow of John Williams Bristow, 
esq. 

Sept. 8. At Sutton, aged 75, Maria, 
widow of John Webb, esq. 

Sussex.—Aug. 9. At Bognor, aged 
53, Elizabeth, relict of Sir Bentinck Ca- 
vendish Doyle, Knt., Capt. R.N. She 
was the eldest daughter of John Vivian, 
esq. of Claverton, near Bath ; was mar- 
ried in 1828, and left a widow in 1843 
(see our vol. XX. p. 205). ‘ 

Aug. 14. At Up Marden-house, aged 
58, Charles Clarke, esq. 

Aug. 15. At Brighton, Selina, infant 
dau. of J. R. Ormsby Gore, esq. 

Aug. 17. In Chichester, aged 56, Mrs. 
Souter, relict of John Souter, esq. of 
Selsey. 

Aug. 19. At Brighton, aged 11, Har- 
riet-Elizabeth, dau. of Wm. Freeman, esq. 

Aug. 26. At Brighton, aged 23, Henry 
Vane Asshton Poulett, second son of Rear- 
Adm. Poulett, and Ensign E.I.C. 

Aug. 29. At East Hill House, Has. 
tings, Miss Eliza Bayley. 

Aug. 30. At Burwash, aged 50, Thos. 
A. Evans, esq. surgeon. 

Sept. 3. At Selmeston vicarage, Maria, 
wife of the Rev. Henry Latham, M.A. 

Sept. 4. At Framfield-place, aged 70, 
Alexander Donovan, esq. 

Sept. 7. At Brighton, aged 36, Capt. 
George Douglas, half-pay, 90th Light Inf. 

Sept. 8. Aged 56, Elizabeth, wife of 
Joseph Ottley, esq. of Brighton. 

Warwick.—Aug. 24. At Foleshill, 
aged 79, Joseph Soden, esq. 

WESTMORELAND.—Aug. 10. Aged 
67, Thomas Gregg, esq. Kirkby Lonsdale. 

Witts.—Aug. 16. Aged 66, Joseph 
Barnes, esq. of Park Cottage, Devizes. 

4ug.17. At the house of bis son at 
Burderop, Thomas Brown, esq. of Caver- 
sham, co. Oxford. 

Aug. 23. Aged 16, Henry, only son 
of Charles Foot, esq. of Berwick St. John. 

Aug. 28. At Down Ampney, near 
Cricklade, aged 66, Charles Smith, esq. 

Worcester.—Lately. At Bewdley, 
aged 96, Sylvanus Jones, esq. 

At Oldbury, Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late William Whitcombe, esq. 
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At Worcester, aged 80, Thomas Tol- 
dervy, esq. 

Yorxs.—July 15. At Scarborough, 
aged 42, Rachel, wife of John Wharton, 


esq. youngest daughter of the late Thomas’ 


Candler, esq. of Low Hall, West Ayton. 

Aged 76, Benjamin Sayle, esq. late of 
Brightside, near Sheffield. 

Aug. 9. At Woodhouse, near Leeds, 
Margaret, wife of William Gott, esq. 

Aug. 10. At Harrowgate, aged 53, 
Maria D’Arcy Stéwart, only dau. of the 
late Dugald Stewart, esq. 

Aug. 20. Aged 76, William Betts, esq. 
late of the Abbey House. 

Aug. 24. At Snaith, aged 55, Wil- 
liam Shearburn, esq. : 

Aug. 26. At East Cottingwith, aged 
80, James Gray, esq. late of Gate Fulford, 
near York. 

Aug. 28. At Rose Hill, Rotherham, 
aged 44, Henry Joseph Firth, esq. 

Aug, 30. At Stokesley, aged 90, 
Margaret, relict of John Haviside, esq. 

Sept. 5. At Hull, aged 57, Elizabeth, 
wife of George Nelson, esq 

Sept. 8. Aged 45, Jane, wife of the 
Rev. William Knight, M.A., incumbent 
of St. James’s, Myton, and eldest dau. of 
the late James Lowthrop, esq. of Welton 
Hall. 

Wates.—Aug. 30. At Caebailey, Swan- 
sea, aged 28, Maria-Jane, wife of Joseph 
Richardson, esq. and younger dau. of Wil- 
liam Hopkins, esq. of Bristol ; and, 

Sept. 4, at Swansea, aged 32, Harriott- 
Maria, only surviving child of the same 
gentleman. 

Lately. Lucy-Barbara, third dau. of 
Capt. Roberts, of Llwyndderw, co. Brecon. 

Aged 61, J. Rogers, esq. M.D. of Aber- 
meirig, co. Cardigan. 

At his seat, Buckland, Brecknocksh. 
Lieut.-Col. Gwynne Holford. 

At Swansea, aged 95, Elizabeth, widow 
of Lewis Roteley, esq. 

In the parish of Presteign, aged 104, 
Hannah, widow of Edward Brown. 

At Tenby, Capt. Thornton, brother of 
Mrs. Morris, widow of Thomas Morris, 
esq. banker, Carmarthen. 

Elizabeth-Jane, wife of Mr. Daniel 
Prytherch, of the Rhose, near Ruabon, 
Denbighsh. leaving three sons and six 
daughters, all married, and 45 grand- 
children. 

Sept. 1. At Cardiff, aged 86, James 
Williams, esq. 

ScorLanp.—Aug. 16. At Park Lodge, 
Stirling, Miss Gideon Sconee. 

Aug. 17. At Dundee, aged 82, Walter 
Newall, esq. 

Aug. 18. AtCargilfield, aged 76, Mrs. 
Fearne-Gardiner, widow of George Kin- 
near, esq. banker, Edinburgh. : 


Aug. 24. At Paisley, Mrs. Lowndes, 
of Arthurlie. 

Aug. 30. At Blackadder, aged 90, Sir 
Robert Preston, Bart. of Valley-field, co. 
Perth, and Lutton, Somerset, and of Syd- 
ney-pl. Bath. He was born in 1757, being 
the only son of the celebrated Gen. George 
Preston, (who at one period was com- 
mander of the Royal North British Dra- 
goons,) by the dau. of James Johnston, 
esq. He married his cousin, dau. of John 
Preston, esq. of Gorton, and had issue, 
amongst other children, Robert Preston, 
esq. formerly a Major in the army, who 
suceeeds to the title and estates. The 
latter are in Lincolnshire, Somersetshire, 
and Perthshire. The title, a Scotch one, 
was created in 1637, and the sixth Baronet 
having died in 1834, without any issue on 
the male line of the first Baronet, the title 
reverted according to patent of creation to 
the nearest male collateral relative, the 
deceased, who was the representative of 
the first Baronet’s nearest brother. 

Lately. At Aberdeen, aged 73, James 
Bentley, esq. Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the King’s College and Uni- 
versity. 

Sept. 2. In Edinburgh, aged 85, Miss 
Grace Hay, dau. of the late Sir James 
Hay, Bart. of Smithfield and Haystoune. 

Sept. 3. Mr. Alston, of Rosemont. His 
loss to the Asylum of the Blind, for which 
alone he may be said to have lived during 
the last 12 or 15 years, will be irreparable. 
He first gave the Bible to the blind. 

IRELAND.—July 28. Caroline Carden, 
youngest dau. of William Murphy, esq. 
M.D. South Mall, Cork. 

Aug. 11. At Clonlost, aged 26, Anne- 
Grahame, wife of John James Nugent, 
esq. Clonlost, Westmeath. 

Aug. 16. Mary, youngest dau. of Gen. 
Sir George Cockburn, G.C.H. of Shan- 
gana, Dublin. 

4ug. 18. At the Rectory, Louth, Re- 
becca, wife of the Rev. Elias Thackeray. 

Aug. 25. At Castlewarden, Dublin, 
Hugh Palliser, esq. 

Aug. 28. At Morrison’s Island, Cork, 
aged 62, George Atkins, esq. 

JERSEY.—Sept.2. At Beaulieu Gou- 
rey, aged 53, Eliza, youngest dau. of the 
late Charnel Bateman, esq. and wife of 
Thomas Budgen, esq. of Holmersdale- 
house, Blechingley, Surrey. 

GuERNsEY.—Aug. 29. At Guernsey, 
aged 74, Catharine, widow of Daniel 
Tupper, esq. of Haute Ville. 


East Inpies.—May 12. At Secunder- « 


abad, aged 21, Lieut. Richard William 
Harpur, 37th Grenadiers, eldest son of 
the late Dr. Harpur, 5th Bengal Light 
Cav. and grandson of the late Richard 
Harpur, esq. of Burton Latimer. 
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June 3. At Umballa, Bengal, aged 
24, William Alexander Slade, 14th Light 
Dragoons, nephew and adopted child of 
Charles Richard Carter, of Greenwich. 

June 10. At Calcutta, aged 28, Alfred 
Turnbull, esq. Civil Service, one of the 
Under Secretaries to the government of 
Bengal, and youngest son of William 
Turnbull, esq. of the Albany. 

At Umballah, Capt. Charles Digby 
Dawkins, 11th Bengal Cavalry, Com- 
mandant of the Governor General’s Body 
Guard. 

June 29. At Kurrachee, of cholera, 
Lieut. John Henry Dawson, 12th Bom- 
bay Nat. Inf. 

July 13, At Poonah, Lieut.-Col. Ro- 
bert Fanshawe Martin, Deputy Adj.-Gen. 
to the Queen’s forces at Bombay, youngest 
son of Adm. Sir Thomas Byam Martin, 
G.C.B. 

Lately. At the same place, of cholera, 
Capt. James Bouchier Seton, of the Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. 

At Bangalore, Margaret, wife of Capt. 
Hennah, 4th Madras Cav. and dau. of 
the late Henry Bull Strangways, esq. of 
Shapwick, Somerset. 

Asroap.—May... At Philadelphia, 
Fanny, 5th dau. of the late Rev. Geo., 
Lillington, of Warwick, and wife of Mr. 
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July 26. At the Baths of Lucca, 
Italy, Thomas-Strachan, youngest son of 
William Cave, esq. 

Aug. 1. On board her Majesty’s ship 
Vesuvius, off Vera Cruz, George Hyla, 
youngest son of the Rev. Henry Augustus 
Holden, of Gower-st. 

Aug. 6. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Har- 
riot-Arabella, wife of Richard Hereford, 
esq. of Sufton-court, Herefordsh. and se- 
= dau. of the late Sir Robert Mends, 


Aug. 10. At Athens, aged 21, Martin 
W. J. Marsh, esq. of Merton Coll. Oxford, 
only son of Arthur Marsh, esq. of East- 
bury, Herts. 

4ug.13. At San Marcello, near Flo- 
rence, aged 72, Ann, wife of John Gorton, 
esq. late of Stone Castle, Kent. 

Aug. 21. At Gratz (Styria), aged 35, 
the Prince of Tour and Taxis, Lieut.-Col. 
of Hussars. He was shot in a duel by 
Capt. Schnedt, of the Infantry. 

Aug. 23. At Berlin, aged 4, Sevilla, 
dau. of Henry Francis Howard, esq. Se- 
cretary to Her Majesty’s Legation. 

Sept.2. At Bockhold (Prussian West- 
phalia), His Highness Prince Florentin 
William, reigning Prince of Salm-Salm. 
He was born on the 17th of March, 1786, 
and succeeded his father, Prince Constan- 
tin Alexander, in 1828. 





Standbridge, of the former place. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 


From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisterep from Avec. 29, to Serr. 19, 1846, (4 weeks.) 


Males 1752 } 3560 | Under 15........ 1655 


: 5 15 to 60......... 1253 
Females 1828 60 and upwards 670 3580 


Age not specified 2 
Births for the above period... .... esssce cece covseceess Jed 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Sept. 22. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s ad} & dfs ad] % dis di} & d. 
58 6 | 40 7 [26 2137 4]46 4 | 589 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Sept. 28. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. Os. to 61. Os. —Kent Pockets, 6/. Os. to 8/. 8s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Sept. 25. 


Hay, 2/. 5s. to 4/. Os. —Straw, 1. 8s. to 1/. 128,.——Clover, 3/. 10s. to 57. 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, Sept. 28. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Beef... seccscscsccecesesee25e 10d. to 48s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Sept. 28. 
Mutton........c0.e00.02038- 10d. to 5s. Od. Beasts...... abaios 4077 Calves 134 
WOM wsnseiutinsessaences 3s. 10d. to 4s. 10d. SheepandLambs 30,200 Pigs 520 
Pork. .c..ccscceccescecesc8. S80. tO 4s. 104. 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 25. 
Walls Ends, from 16s. 6d. to 18s. 3d.perton. Other sorts from 13s. Od. to 15s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 45s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 45s, Od, 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s, 6d, 
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4“ 
Aug. & Sept. 


| 


jin. pts, || 
66 |30, 17 |\fair, cloudy | 


, 19 | do. do. 
29, 98 ||fine 
» 98 |\do. cloudy 





30, 15 do. 


18 ‘do. 

25 | cloudy 
29 fair 

28 |do. 

23 do. cloudy 
15 |\do. do. 
do. 


30, 00 ||\do. 


a 


2 129, 96 |cloudy 
4 30, 04 |fair, do. 
, 30 |cloudy, fair 


| Weather. 
| 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, py W. CARY, Srranp. 
From August 26, to September 25, 1846, both inclusive. 
| Fahrenheit’s Therm. 














S22 (8z| é | 

i=] 

$213 \33! = | | 
>65|\3 los! 3s || Weather. 
o=|* Rn) Ae | 

=a 0 | ° in, pts.|| 

64 | 72 | 62! , 39 cloudy, fair 
63 | 72 | 60 | , 40 |'do. do. 
60 | 68 59 | , 36 |do. do. 
61 | 66 | 58 | , 27 |\do. do. 
62 | 71 | 60 | , 27 ifair 


63 | 73 | 61 |30, 20 |\do. 
64 | 74 | 60 |30, 00 |\do. 
60 | 63 | 5% [29, 90 | 











cloudy, fair 
58 | 68 | 55, 74 ||do. do. 
60 | 67 | 56 |, S+ |/fair ; 
62 | 64 | 59, 60 |!cloudy, rain 
2 | 62 | 67 | 59 |, 68 ||fair, cloudy 


62 | 64 | 57 | , 49 ||heavy showers 
| 65 | 59 |, GL |\do. do, cloudy 

61 | 66 | 57 | , 77 | cloudy, fair 
| | | 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
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2 le) gigalg | 3 
a8) 9 |, Oln.2|f |; : = 
O30 |pol S| fis8| § | Ex. Bills, 
2 8 |S2@essies| £1000 
aS | Pa aS ia” = 3 ? 
sit = Sal = 
oe) | | | = 
964 | 983] 103!— 2830 pm. 16 20 pm. 
96} 983 17 20 pm. 
96: 983) 103|\—— 30 pm. | 20 18 pm. 
1 983) 103/26 25pm. 18 21 pm. 
964 983|—~| 96 (2503 18 21 bm. 
96} 98%| 102| 9611063259 2530pm. 18 21 pm. 
961 983 103| 961 ——259 _____. 17. 20 pm. 
5+ «=: 983; —_|__—. —— | 29 pm. | 20 15 pm. 
96} 983| 103 ——-——/—_ _______ 13_ 17 pm. 
964 | 983| 103_——1260}| 17 10 pm. 
96: 98} 103, | 29pm. | 10 15 pm. 
962. | 98$| 105 11 15 pm. 
96 983'—— 953 —259. 20 pm. 10 14 pm. 
96 |- 10 14pm. 
9% | ——|——|_—_ 13. 8pm. 
952 —— 1053 ———| 8 11pm. 
952 sy 260 | 20 pm. 8 12pm. 
—§ —— — '10 13 pm. 
96 —— | 10 13 pm. 
95} — —|—_— | —— 10 13 pm. 
953 — 261 | 26 pm. | 10 14 pm. 
953 wana 22 pm. | 14 11pm. 
953 aad eee. Sai Mid Za 22 pm. 14 11pm. 
955 —-——_————_| 24pm. | 11 14 pm. 
953 |—— Ri Reed FE ea 
| | P 
953 |—— mk Wad aa ne 12 14pm. 





NDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 


6, Bank Chambers, London, 





J. Be NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 29, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 








